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N* 70. Saturday, June^^ 1786. 

To the Author of the Lowger, 

SIR, 

AFTER ia refidence of many years in the 
fouthern part of this ifland, buflnefs con- 
curring with the natural defire one has of re- 
vifiting one's native country, ijiduced me to 
make a journey to Scotland in the beginning of 
laft autumn. As I travelled on horfeback, with 
a (ingle fervant attending me, I was tempted fre- 
quently to ftrike out of th9 common road, for 
the purpofe of enjoying fome of thofe romantic 
fcenes with which the northern counties of Eng- 
land abound. One evening about funfet, after 
traverfing a part of the country, of grearteauty, 
but of a wild and uncultivated afpeft, I en- 
tered fuddenly a narrow valley, where every 
Vol. III. B thing 
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thing wore the appearance of high cultivation ; 
and in the judicious blending of ornament with 
utility, it was eafy to perceive that induftry had 
been guided by the hand of tafte. 

While I rode at leifure down a fteep and 
winding path, indulging that pleafing fpecies of 
reverie to which a fcene of this kind naturally 
gives rife, a fmaU column of fmoke afcending 
from a thick tuft of trees at the bottom, gave 
notice of a habitation ; and on turning the cor- 
ner ^f a hedged incloAire, a low manflon broke 
fuddenly upon my view, having in front about 
an acre of open ground, of which the greateft 
part was laid out as a kitchen-garden and flirub- 
bery. A level grafs-plot furrounded the houfe, 
which was feparated from the garden by a white 
rail. The houfe itfelf was of one ftory, extend- 
ii\g, in a lengthened front, with two fmall wings, 
at either end of which a fruit-tree was trained 
around the window. A green garden-chair was 
placed on each fide of the door. 

While furveying with much pleafure this little 
elegant retreat, I pafled upon the road a ruddy- 
coloured, middle-aged man, in a plain coun- 
try- drefs, whofe face, it immediately occurred 
to me, I had fom^where before feen. Uncer- 
tain, however, whether there might be any thing 
more than one of thofe accidental refemblances 
which we every day meet with (though I per- 
ceived 
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ceived that he at the fame time viewed me with 
fome attention), I pafled on. Meeting after- 
wards with feme labourers returning from 
work, I inquired the name of the proprietor 
of the little villa I had been contemplating, 
and was informed it was a Mr* Saintfort. The 
name ftruck me. I recolledled to have known 
at college a Will. Saintfort, a young man of 
fome fortune, of a lively turn, and quick parts, 
hut in the greateft degree thoughtlefs and ex* 
travagant. I remembered to have fince heard 
that he had married a faihionable wife, whofe 
tlifpofition wiS much akin to his own ; and that 
he had in a very few years fpent his whole for- 
tune. " Can this," faid I to myfelf, " be my 
*^ old companion ? Sure I thought I knevi? his 
<* face, and he too recolle<3ed mine.,y J|^ muft 
f* be fo ; yet how this metamorphofis r^ Oc- 
cupied with thefe thoughts, I had flackencd my 
pace, and was furprifed to find myfelf once 
more joined by the gentleman I had before pafT- mk 

cd. " If I miftakc not," faid he, "your name ^ 

c4 isD ." "Yes, and yours Saintfort."— ^ ' 

*' The fame. How unexpected this meeting !" 
■After much mutual gratulation, ♦* Come," 
faid he, *' you go no farther this night 5 nor, 
*« with my will, for fome days. You muft take 
*« a bed with your old friend, and fee how 
« Farmer Saintfort lives." 

B 2 Entreaty 
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Entreaty was needlefs ; for I was delighted 
with the rencounter ; and I followed mf friend, 
who led the way, to the ftables, and aflifted him- 
fclf in putting up my horfes. He then conduced 
me into the houfe, which within correfponded 
entirely 'with its external appearance. In a 
little hall through which we entered were feme 
angling rods and fowling pieces, with a weed- 
hood and garden-rake. In the parlour ftood a 
piano-forte, on which lay a violin and fome mu- 
fic ; and in a corner of the room, which was 
fhelved for the purpofe, were ranged a few 
books of hufbandry and ornamental gardening, 
fome volumes of Englifh poetry, Hutchefon's 
Moral Philofophy, Horace j and a few of the La- . 
tin claffics. * 

An old fervant now made his appearance, and 
received orders to acquaint his miftrefs to pre-- 
pare the ft-ranger's bed-room,- and to get ready 
an early fupper. In tlie interval we fauntered 
out into the fields, and pafled the time in ordi- 
nary chit-chat about .our old companions., tiH 
we were fummoned to fupper by a comely boy 
of twelve years of age, who, with a girl three 
years younger, were my friend's only children.* 
Mr. Saintfort introduced me to his wife by the 
title of an old and valued acquaintance; and I 
found in that Jady the moft perfefl: politenefs 
and affability, joined to that eafy gracefulnefs 

of 
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of manner which diftinguiflies thofe who have 
moved in a fuperior walk of life. Our fupper 
was plain, but delicious ; an excellent pullet, 
milk in a variety of forms, and frefli vegetables ; 
our converfation interefting, animated, and 
good-humoured. In my life, I never.fpenta 
more delightful evening. After Mrs. Saintfort 
had retired (like Eve, " on, hofpitable thoughts 
« intent,") " There," faid Saintfort, . " there, 

" Mr. D -, is one of the firft, the beft of wo- 

** men. You knew me formerly ; and I have 
** marked the natural furprife you fliewed at 
*' finding me in this fituation. You fhall have 
'* my ftory; for to an old friend and compa- 
" nion, fmiple as it is, it cannot fail to be inte- 
*'refl:ing." 

« My father's death, which happened a few 
years after I entered to the univcrfity, made me, 
as you may remember, the envy of many of our 
common acquaintance, as it was generally fup- 
pofed I had fucceeded to a fortune of L. 2000 
per annum* I had before this contrafted many 
habits of extravagance; and the diffipation into 
which I now plunged, joined to an indolence of 
temper not uncommon at that period of lifej 
prevented me for a confiderable time from dif- 
covering that the free rents of my eftate did not^ 
exceed one half of the income I wa^' fttppofed 
to poffcfs. Even after that difcovery, , the relifli 
B 3 I had. 
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I had acquired for every fpecries of fafhionable 
diiiipation, and the abfurd vanity of fupporN 
ing the appearance of a man of fortune, led me 
to continue my expences, after I had become 
CDnvLnced that they were leading me to my ruin. 
" My vanity was not a little flattered by the 
attentions Ihewn me by the ladies, who, it was 
eafy to be perceived, regarded me as a young 
feliow, of whom there was feme honour in ma- 
king a con^ueft. Lucinda N was at that time 
the ornament of the politeft circles in town. 
What her figure was in thofe days, you may 
guefs from what you fee it is at prefent. With 
every attradiion of face and perfon, endowed 
with every fafhionable accomplifhment, and 
pofTefling a very handfome independent fortune,, 
fhe had numberlefs admirers. It was no mean 
triumph, when I perceived that this little defpot, 
who exercifcd upon others all the capricious 
fovereignty of a coquette, maintained with me 
fo pppofite a manner as to convince me of her 
decided affection. I availed myfelf of the dif- 
covery, which gratified equally my pride a«d 
my paflion ; for I really loved her ; and in my 
marriage with Lucinda, whofe temper and taftc 
were apparently much refembling my own, I 
flattered myfelf with the continued enjoyment of 
thofe fafhionable pleafures, which I had now ex« 
tended the means, of procuring. 

^ Whfia 
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" When IJook back to the firft four years of 
my married ftate, it is like the confufed renaem- 
brance of fome tumultuous dream. In that 
perpetual diffipation in which we were now in- 
volved, and to which the gay and lively temper 
of my wife rather prompted than impofed any 
refiraint, I did not perceive that her fortune, 
confiderable as it was, was totally infufficient to 
repair the wafte I had already made in my own. 
At length I was awakened from my lethargy by 
a refufal of my banker to make further advances 
without additional fecurities ; and when I ap- 
plied for that purpofe to a friend, he frankly told 
me that I was generally confidered as a ruined 
man* 

" In place of being overpowered by this in- 
telligence, it brought me to my fenfesj— like 
thofe violent applications, which, by pain itfelf, 
put a ftop to the delirium of a kvcr. I faw the 
folly of concealment, and the inhumanity of al- 
lowing my wife to learn our fituation from any 
tongue but my own. But to make this terrible 
avowal, occafioned a conflict of mind, fuch as 
it is impoffible for me to defcribe. I pafTed two 
fleeplefs liights, without finding courage to un«- 
bofom myfelf J and Lucinda's anxious inquiries 
at length led to the difcovery. TUo fliock was 
fevcre, and for a moment flic gave way to the 
natural feelings of a woman. It was b.ut for a 
B 4 mon^entj 
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moment;— when, as if animated by a new 
foul, and infpired wi^h a fortitude of mind 
which aftoniflied me, " Come, my dear Will," 
faid fhe, clafping me to her bofom, '' we have 
'* both been fools j it is fit that we (hould pay 
" the price of our folly : But let us thence 
*« learn to be wife. Thank God, we are bleft 
*' with health, and with each other's aflFedion j 
" and there is jset much of life before us." 

<« But what," faid I, « is to be done?" 

« To be done," faid fhe;— « Juftice, in the 
:*' firft place. Let us learn with accuracy the 
** full extent of our debts, and the means we 
*' have to difcharge them." . 

" It was a ftruggle yet more fevere, to declare 
my fituation to the world ; and fuffering under 
a feeling of falfe fhame, I would have meanly 
wafted the time in ufelefs procraftinaition : but 
the noble fpirit of my.Lucinda combated this 
unmanly weaknefs. It was no furprife to the 
world to learn with certainty what had long 
been ♦expeded. In a little time the amount 
of our debts and efFeds was afcertained. with 
prccifionj and, fetting apart a fmall propor- 
tion of my wife's fortune, which was fecured 
to her by law, the reft, together with mine, 
fell ihort of the payment of our debts by 
L. 2000 Sterling. Having, however, made a 
fair furreuder of alj that was my own, I com- 
pounded 
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pounded'with my creditors, and. received their 
diibharge. 

*' It remamed to determine what was to be' 
our plan of life for the future. An old do- 
meftic of my father's had been for feveral years 
fettled in the north of England, where he rent- 
ed this farm from the Earl of . Hither 

we propofed to retire for a few months, till 
we fhouU arrange our future fchemes. I was 
ftruck with the wild and romantic fcenery of this 
beautiful dale ; and, harafied as I had been with 
eare and anxiety, my fpirits were foothed for 
fome time by the quiet and folitude of the coun- 
try. I own to you, my friend, that this com- 
pofure of mind was not permanent. The man 
of the world cannot at once afliime the manners 
and tafte of a reclufe. The change was too 
violent, from the tumult of my former life, to 
the dead calm in which I now pafled my time. 
After, fome, weeks, acquaintance had worn ofF 
the edg^ of novelty, I no Jonger faw the fame 
beauties in the fields, the woods, the rocks, 
that had at firft engaged me. The manners of 
tlie country people offended by their vulgarity ; 
and in the fociety of a few of the neighbouring 
gentry. I found nothing to amufe a cultivated 
mind or engage a lively imagination. . I look^ 
ed back with regret to the fplendor and buflle 
B 5 of 
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of my former life; and, impoffible as it was for 
me to indulge in the fame gratifications, I would 
gladly have returned to town ; and would, per- 
haps, have performed the fame humiliating part 
I have feen exhibited by the decayed minion^ 
of fafhion, fpendthrifts like myfelf, who hauitc, 
like ghofts, the places of public refort, content 
to be the fpeflators of thofe fcenes where they 
have formely figured as the moft brilliant adors. 
My Lucinda faw with anxiety this increafing 
dtfguft, and her good fenfe dire£led^o its pro- 
per remedy. •* We grow tired," faid fbe, 
"** of this life of inaSivity. We languifli for 
'*< want of an objcdl to occupy us, I have 
<< been meditating a fmall experiment ; and if 
•* you^ approve^ we (hall put it in execution. 
*^ What if we Ihould for a while become farm- 
** ers ourfclves ? You are furprifed at the pro- 
** pofal, but let me explain my meaning. Sup- 
** pofe our good landlord fhould transfer to us 
<< the remainder of his leafe; that he fhould 
*^ have the charge of management, with a fuit- 
** able rccompenfc, whrle the chance of profit, 
^ and the rifk of lofs, Ibould be ours. I know 
<^ he will agree to it, for I have founded him 
«* on the fubje^l. The laborious part, the bu- 
^< nefs of agriculture, fhall be his, while we 
<< occupy ourfelves in decorating this little fpot, 

« with 
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<< with a thoufand emhellifhments, which na« 
•* ture points out, and which your good taftc 
•' could eafily execute. Remember, it U only 
*' an experiment. Our bargain muft be con- 
^' ditional. If we tire of it, we can when we 
•* pleafe drop the fcheme, and purfue any 
*^ other we chufe to adopt." To be fhort. Sir, 
I was pleafed with the idea ; ou|^ pl^ was foon 
arranged, and I became what you now fee me. 
Farmer Saintfort. 

*' I fet to work with alacrity in the bufinefs 
of improvement ; and proceeding on the prin- 
ciple of uniting beauty with utility, I had, in 
the fpace of a few nK)nths, accompliihed the 
outlines of that plan which I have been conti- 
nually occupied fince that time in finifhing in 
detail. In this employment, in which the mind 
has much more fhare than is generally ima- 
gined, I found a fource of pleafure infinitely 
.beyond my expeflation. Every day added to 
the beauties of my little paradife ; and I had 
the fa^tisfa£);ion of finding that thofe operations 
which the motive of ornament had firft fug- 
geAedj were frequently of the moft fubftantial 
ben/efit. The beautiful variety of the ground 
was obfcured by an undiftinguiflied mafs of 
bcu(h-wood. I enlarged the extent of my 
ara))le groimd, by opening fields to the fun, 
which had ^lain hid under a matting of furze 
B 6 and 
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and brambles. In the formation of a fi(h*pond, 
I have drained an unwholefome fen, and con-^ 
verted a quagmire into a luxuriant meadow. 
At the end of the firft year, my tutor in* huf- 
bandry gave me hopes that the fuccecding.crop 
would double the returns which the farm had 
ever afforded under his management; and the 
event juftified his prcdidion. How delightful, 
my dear friend, was it for me to perceive that 
the tafte of my Lucinda feemed equally adapted 
with my own to our new mode of life 1 Far from 
inheritrng that inftability of mind with which 
her fex is generally reproached, her ardour 
was unabated, and every thought was centered 
in the cares of her houfehold and the educa- 
tion of her children. Completely engaged in 
thefe domeftic duties, while I fuperintended the 
labours of the fields and garden, we had no 
other anxiety than what tended to give a zeft to 
our enjoyments. In place of feeling time lie 
heavy on our hapds, we rofe with the fun, 
and found the day too fliort for its occupa- 
tions. 

*< We had now learned, by experience, bow 
very moderate an income is fufHcient to pur- 
chafe all the real comforts of lifd. At the con- 
clufion of the third year, on fumming up our 
accounts, we found a dear faving of L. 400. 
This fum we might, perhaps, without any 

breach 
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breach of what the world terms honefty, have 
coniidered a^ our own. But, (thank God \) 
flaves as we bad been to the world, we had bet- 
ter notions of moral reditude. It was unfit 
that we ihould accumulate for ourfelves, t^hile 
there exifted a fingle perfon that could fay, we 
had done him wrong. We fet apart this fum 
as the beginning, of a fund for the payment of 
that equitable claim which yet remarned to our 
creditors ; and' it is now fome years fince we 
could boaft of having faithfully difcharged the 
hOi farthing of our debts. The pleafure at* 
tendant on this reflexion, you may conceive, 
but I cannot defcribe. How poor, in compa« 
rifon to it, are the felfifh gratifications of va- 
nity, the mean indulgence of pampered appe- 
tites, and all the train of luxurious enjoy- 
ments, when bought at the expehce of coi>- 
fcience ! 

. ** Since my refidence here, I have more tbao 
once made a vifit to town on an errand of bull* 
nefs. I there fee the fame fcenies as formerly;'*' 
and others intoxicated, like myfelf, with the 
fame giddy pleafures. To me the magical de<* 
lufion is at an end; and I* wonder where lay 
the charm which once had fuch a powex of faf* 
cination. But one fpecies of pleafure I have 
.enjoyed from thefe vifits, which I cannot omit 
.to mention -, the affedionate welcome I have re- 
ceived 
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ccivcd from the moft refpc£lable of my old ac- 
q.uaintsince. I read from their countenances 
their approbation of my condu£t ; and in their 
kindnefs mingled wrth refped, I have a reward 
valuable in proportion to the worth of thofe 
tfrho beftow it. Nor is the pleafure lefs which 
I derive from the regard and efteem of my ho- 
neft neighbours in the country. Of their char 
raSers I had formed a very unfairdlimate, when 
ieen through the medium of my own diftempered 
mind ; and in their fociety my Lucinda and I 
enjoy, if not the refined pleafures of poli&ed in^r 
tercourfe, the more valuable qualities of fm^ 
cerity, probity, and good feniie. 

*« Such, Sir, for thefe fourteen years paft, 
has been my manner of life; nor do I be« 
lieve 1 fhall ever exchange it for another. The 
term of my leafe has, within that period, been^ 
renewed in my own name, and that of my fon. 
If a more aSive life Should be his choice, he is 
free to purfue it. I fhould be content with the 
reflection of having beftowed on him a better 
patrimony than I myfelf enjoyed,— a mind un-p 
corrupted by the profpedl of hereditary affluence, 
and a conftitution tempered to the virtuous har 
bits of induftry and fobriety.'' 

Here Mr.Saintfort made an end of his ftory. 
1 have given it as nearly as I could in his own ' 
9 words } 
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words; and judging it to afford an example not 
unworthy to be recorded, I tranfmit it in 
that view to the author of a work which bids 
fair to pafe down to pofterity,— I am. Sir,, 
yours^ 
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^arite nunc habeat quatn nojlra fuperhia caufam. 

Ovid. 

'TpHERE is no complaint more common 
than that which is made againft the pride 
of wealth. The claim of fuperiority which 
reds upon a circumftance fo adventitious as that 
of fuddenly- acquired riches, is univerfally de- 
cried as the infolent pretenfion of mean and il» 
liberal minds, and is refided with a greater de* 
gree of fcorn and indignation, than perhaps 
any other encroachment of vanity or felf-im- 
portance. 

Yet one might obferve in thofewhoare loud-^ 
eft in the cenfure of this weaknefs, a certain 
ihame of being poor, which in a great meafure 
juftifies the pride of being rich. One may trace 
this in their "affeftation of indifference to all 
thofe pleafures and conveniencies which riches 
procure, and in the eulogium they often make, 
in defpite of their own real feelings, of the op- 
pofite circumftances. When they arc at pains 
to declare how much better the plain difh and 
home-brewed liquor fults their tafte than the 

high- 
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high-feafoned ragout and the bigh-priced wine, 
what is it but dirguifing their inability to procure 
the luxury under the pretence of their prefer- 
ring its oppofite. Poverty, in this cafe, flies 
from her own honourable tattered colours, 16 
join the frefh and flaunting ftandard of Wealth; 
flie allows the power of thofe very external cir- 
cumftances by which Wealth lays claim to a fu- 
periority. The dignity of her ftation (hould 
be fupported on other grounds: the little va- 
lue of thofe external circumftances in which 
Wealth has the advantage, when compared with 
the virtues and qualities which money cannot 
buy, when fet in competition with that native 
purity and elevation of mind, which m the ac- 
quifltion of wealth we frequently forfeit, and 
in Its poiTeflion we frequently deflroy. 

Both in thofe who po,flefs riches and in thofe 
who want them, falfe pretenfion often defeats 
itfclf. It would often be for the honour of 
Wealth if he could lay down his infolence,* 
and for the happinefs of Poverty if (he could 
fmooth her fcorn. True benevolence and de- 
licacy would teach both their proper duties, and 
preferve thofe cordial charities of life, which, 
in different ftations and in different circum- 
ftances, promote alike the comfort of indivi- 
duals and the general advantage of fociety.. 

But 
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But it is only over minds pf a higher order 
that external circumfiances do not pofiefs a 
power to pufh them from that equilibrium in 
which virtue and happinefs refide. Ordinary 
men will equally feel the inflation of profpcrity, 
and the harihnefs of a lefs favourable fituation ^ 
will in the one cafe incur the contempt and de« 
rifion of the world, and in the other experience 
the grating of a ruffled fpirit« Moderation and 
wifdom wouid teach the one to procure refpcdy 
and the other to attain go6d- humour. 

I remember fome years ago^-^t was during 
the laft war, and it is of no importance that I 
have forgot the exadl: date, — being invited to 
dine at the boufe of Mr. Draper^ one of the 
moA coniiderable merchants in this country^ 
Mr, Draper twenty years ago was not vt'ordi a 
fhilHng ; but by a courfe of induftry, and great 
intelligence in his profefiiofi, be is reported 
£nce that time to have realized a very great for- 
tune. 

The principal part of our company, I founds 
upon entering the houfe, confifted of Sir Wil^ 
tidm Roberts^ his Lady, and children. Sir Wil- 
liam is a country gentleman, the reprefentative 
of a very old and refpefiable famiJy, whofe an- 
ceftors were once in pofleifion of a great eftate ; 
but paj-tly from a want of deco'nomy in fome of 
Hs proprietors, and partly from the change ia 

manners. 
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manners and the mode of living, it Is novfr 
dwindled down to an inconiiderable amount. 
Sir William, however^ ftill feels ftrongly tbe^ 
pride of ancient family, and is apt to be hurt 
by the rife of thofe new men who are but of 
ycfterday, and yet overtop him in wealth. 

When I entered the drawing-room the com* 
pany were pretty generally affembled. Sir Wil- 
liam's manner attracted my notice, and I found 
in it the moft finiihed complaifance and atten« 
tion/ There was a degree of politenefs which 
carried in its appearance the utmoft refpe£l and 
condefcenfion to Mr. Draper and his famly; at 
the fame time there was a formal diftance which 
was calculated to prevent them from ufing any 
familiarity^ with him ; and, injdead of ihewing 
that Sir William really felt high reverence for 
the company, . contained evident marks of his 
confidering himfelf as much above them. We 
ftoop as well as rife with difficulty ; *tis only on 
even ground that we carry ourfelves eafily. 

Draper's manner was very different. With* 
out being in the leaft moved by Sir William's 
formal obeifance, he went on in his ufual way,, 
giving a difplay of the richnefs of his houfe and 
furniture. I had not been long in the company 
when he took occafion to obferve, that he never 
knew the times fo bad as now, and never was 
money fcarcer. This very morning, continued 

he,, 
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he, I was applied to for payment of a bond of 
L, 10,000, againft next Whitfun-term; but in- 
ftead of waiting for the term, I gave orders that 
the money fliould be paid immediately. Sir Wil- 
liam looked, and was filent. 

At this time there came into the room a foa 
of Mr. Draper's, a boy about ten years of age. 
The boy was at the public fchool of the city; 
and that very day, agreeably to a pretty general 
cuftom, the fcholars had been making a pre^ 
fent or offering, as it is called, in money, to their 
matters. It is the pra^Stiee, in fuch cafes, for 
children of rich parents to vie with.one another 
who (hall give the greateft prefent; and the va- 
nity of the parents is generally as much inte- 
refted on the occafion as that of the fons, 
" Papa," fays young Draper, *^ 1 was King at 
'* fchool to-day, having given the higheft.of- 
•* fering." Sir William faid nothings but his 
fon,. a lively little fellow, about the fame age, 
and in the fame clafs with Mr. Draper's fon,' 
fprung forward, and gave him a blow in .the 
face, which fet him a-crying. This incident 
produced fome confufion^ but the company was 
at length compofed. 

Dinner was now ferved up. It confifted of 
two magnificent courfes and a deflert ; and Mr. 
Draper frequently obferved, that part of the 
diflies came from his little farm in the Weft In- 

dies. 
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dies. Sir William eat but of one dift, obferv- 
ing, that he always found his health and his ap- 
petite beft when he dined plainly. c 

After dinner, a great variety of wines were 
fet upon the table. Sir William, inftead of 
drinking the high-priced French and Hunga-- 
rian wines, tafted nothing but a little Port and 
water ; repeating his former obfervation, that 
as he eat, fo he regulated his drinking, for his 
ftomach's fake. 

In a little time one of the fervants brought 
in Mt. DTaper*s letters. Mr. Draper looked 
them over, ancJ then began tq talk of politics* 
He faid, he had got a varietyof important intel- 
ligence in the difpatches he had received, and 
talked with the confidence of a rich man, whofe 
<rredit in point of information was as unim- 
peachable as in point of wealth. He men- 
tioned, in particular, information which that 
day*s poft had brought hijn, of the deftina- 
tion* oT a certain fecret expedition then going 
on,' and that he knew well the troops were 
about that time making good their landing at 
the appointed place. Sir William had, juft the 
day before, received a letter from a coufin of 
bis, the fecond in command on that expedition, 
telling him that the troops were not yet failed, 
and that their objeft was ftill unknown. Sir 
William faid nothing of this, but allowed Mr, 

Draper 
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Draper to plume himfelf on his fuperior inform- 
ation; only I, who knew the circumftance, ob- 
ferved a fmile on the Baronet's face, of which I 
could tranflate all the confcious fuperiority. 

My attention was now turned to the y-oungcr 
members of the two families. I obferved Mr. 
Draper's eldefl: fon, a good-looking lad of four 
and twenty* paying very particular attention td 
the eldeft Mifs Roberts, next whom he happened 
to be feated. This attention was not unob- 
ferved by the parents. Mr. Draper, with all his 
attachment to wealth, was not without the am- 
bition of conneding his children with ancient 
blood; and an alliance with the ^family of the 
Robertfes, who had long been at the head of the 
county, and had frequently reprefented it in 
parliament, would not have been difagreeable to 
him. As the Drapers had hitherto triumphed 
in their wealth, fo now the Robertfes began to 
triumph in their anceftry. Mr. Draper obferv- 
•ed, that his was as yet but a young family, and 
faid fomething of the high refpefl: he had for 
the family of Sir William Roberts; how happy 
it made him that his prefent company had eat a 
bit of mutton with him, and what fatisfadrion 
it would give him to cultivate a clofer friends 
-fhip and conne£lion with them. He therefore 
propofed that the company fhould drink a 
bumper to their better acquaintance; and in- 

fifted 
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lifted that Sir William fliould give up his Port 
and water, and drink the bumper in Burgundy, 
Upon this Mifs Roberts drew ofF her chair 
as far as flie could from young Mr. Draper : 
Lady Roberts bridled up — Mrs. Draper bridled 
tip in return-*Sir William drank ofFth« bumper 
of Burgundy. 

To break through the awkward filence which 
this had occafioned^ I fugge&ed that one of the 
young ladies fliould give us a fong ; which pro- 
pofal was acquiefced in. Mifs Draper fung an 
Italian air, which flie had learned of acelebrat>- 
ed Mafter. Her father took occafion to tell 
the price of his leflbos, *' It i$ now your 
<« turn," faid he to Mifs Roberts. « She never 
*' fings," faid hcf father, fomewhat ft^rnly. His 
daughter bluflied, and was filont. Soon after 
the ladies withdrew. The remainder of the af«« 
tprnoon was fpent in Sir William's drinking his 
Port and water, and in Mr. Draper and the 
grcateft part of his company getting fluftered in 
Burgundy and Claret. When at laft, upon a 
mefTage from Lady Roberts, Sir William joined 
her and his children in the lobby, and went off 
in the family-coach drawn by four horfes, which 
had been employed in that fervice for fifteen 
years, and were driven by poftilions with rich 
but old-faAuQjaed liveries* 
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'Sors ifla SeneSia 



Debita. Virg. 

|N every man's lot there arc certain incidents, 
, either regarding himfelf or thofc with whom 
he is clofely conneded, which, like mile-ftones 
on a road, mark the journey of life, and call 
our attention both to that portion of it which 
we have already pafTed, and to that which it is 
probable we have ftill to go. The death or the 
marriage of a friend, his departure for a diftant 
country, or his return from it, not only attraft 
our notice to fuch events themfelves, but natu- 
rally regall to our memories, and anticipate to 
our imaginations, a chain of other events con- 
nefled with, or dependent upon them* Thofe 
little prominent parts t)f life flop the even and 
unheeded courfe of our ordinary thoughts; and, ' 
like him who has gained a height in his walk, 
we not only look on the objefts which lie before 
us, but naturally turn to compare them with 
thofe we have left behind. 
' Though my days, as my readers may have 
gathered from the accounts I have formerly 

given. 
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given, pafs with as much uniformity as tbofe of . 
moSk^ men ; yet there are now and then occur- 
rences in them which give room for this variety 
of refle£iion. Some fuch lately crofled me in 
the way; and I came home, after a foUtary 
walk, difpofed to moralife on the general tenor 
of life, to look into fome of the articles of 
which it confifts, and to fum up their value and 
their ufe. When Peter let me in, methought 
he looked older than he ufed to do. I opened 
my memorandum-book for 1775. — I can turn 
over the leaves between that time and this (faid 
I to myfelf) in a moment — thus! — and, calling 
my eye on the blank paper that remained, began 
to meditate on the decline of life, on the enjoy- 
ments, the comforts, the cares, and the foriows 
of age. 

Of domeftic comforts, I could not help re- 
fleSing how much celibacy deprives us 5 how 
many pleafures are derived from a family, when 
that family is hap^y in itfelf, is dutiful, affec- 
tionate, good-humoure<L virtuous. I cannot 
eafily account for the omiilion of Ckero^ who,, 
in his treatife " de SerieSfute^^* enumerates the 
various enjoyments of old age, without once 
mentioning thofe which arife from the poffef-, 
fion of worthy and promifing children. Per- 
haps the Roman^manners and cuftoms were not 
very much calculated to promote this: they 
Vol, III. C who 
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livho could adopt the children of others^ were 
not likely to be fo excluftvely attached to their 
own, or to feel from that attachment a very 
high degree of pleafure 5 or, it may be, the fa- 
ther of Mar£U$ felt fomething on the fubjcft of 
children^ of which he was willing to fpare him- 
felf the recoUeftion, But though a bachelor 
myfelf, I look with equal veneration and com- 
placency on the domeftic bleiCngs of a good old 
nian, furrounded by a virtuous and flourUhing 
race, in whom he lives over the beft days of his 
youth, and from whofe happinefs he draws fo 
much matter for his own* 'Tjs at that ad- 
vanced period of life that moft of the enjoyments 
of a bachelor begin to leave him, that he feels 
the folitarinefs of his fituation, linked to no 
furrounding objeils, but thofe from which the 
debility or the ferioufnefs of age muft neceflarily 
divorce him. The club, the coffee-houfe, and 
the tavern will make but a few fhort inquiries 
after his abfence j and weakncfs or difeafe may 
imprifon him to his home, without their much 
feeling the want of his company, or any of their 
members foothing his uneafinefs with theirs. 
The endearing fociety, the tender attentions of 
a man's own children, give to his very wants 
and weaknefs a fort of enjoyment, when thofc 
wants are fupplied, and that weaknefs aided, 
by the hands he loves. 

Though 
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Though the celibacy of the female fex is ilill 
mooe^ reproached, and is thought more com- 
fortlefs than that of ours, yet I confefs it feems 
to me to poflefs ftveral advantages of which the 
other is deprived. An old maid has been more 
accuftomed to h6me and to folitude than an old 
bachelor, and can employ herielf in many little 
female occupations which render her more in« 
dependent of fociety for the difpofal of her time 
and the amufement of her mind. The compa* 
ratively unimportant em{doyments of the female 
world, which require neither much vigour of 
body nor much exertion c^ foul, occupy her 
hours and' her attention, and prevent that im- 
patience of idlenefs or of inafiivity, which (6 
often preys on men who have been formerly 
bufy or aSive. The negative and gentler vir- 
tues which chara£tcrife female worth, fuit them* 
fclves more eafily to the languid and fuffering 
flate of age or infirmity, than thofe adlive and 
fpirit-ftirring qualities which frequently confti- 
tute the excellence of the male charafler. There 
are, no doubt, fome females to whom this will 
not apply ; to whom age muft be more terrible 
than to any other being, becaufe it deprives 
them of more. She whofe only endowment 
was beauty, muft tremble at the approach of 
thofe wrinicies which fpoil her of her all ; flie 
to whom youthful amufements and gaieties were 
C^ the 
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the whole of life, muft. dread more than death 
that period when they can be no longer en-' 
joyed. ♦ 

It need fcarce be fuggefted, tliat, to leflen the 
evils, and increafe the comforts of age in either 
fex, the fureft means are to be found in the cul— 
tivation and improvement of the mind in youth*: - 
To have fomething, as it -were, in Bank, on" 
which to fubfift the mind when the fources of 
external fupply are cut off; to allow it fome 
room for its natural adivity when external em- . 
ployments have ceafed ; to prefcrve that energy 
of foul without which life, is not only ufeleft 
but burdenfome. The former exercife of the 
imagination creates numberlefs pleaftt/es, and- 
its former foundxiefs preven ts. numberlefs evils^ 
to an old man. In proportion to the excejlence 
of thbfc objeias over which k baus foi:gKrIy 
j-anged, the review of age will b^ cWigbtfwi or 
dreary, will call up elegant or £rp(s, ^ c^pf^^rt- 
.able Or diftreffing, elevatiog or,hum'^t\nB^re^ 
jiiembrances. _ . ,,^ ^ 

When I fay, that of this better- Cult ivattd old 
^ge the remembrances will be more delightful, I 
ido not mean that they will be always more gay. 
Of melancholy remembrance? this .ftate^ll na- 
turally be more fufceptible, than th6fe ii^which 
4nemory has lefs ftore, and a£live employment 
(tendsmore to diilipate thought. But who would 

exchange 
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exchange melancholy remembrances for the apa- 
thy of him who thinks only of the prefent ? 
Who would exchange, for unfeeling content- 
ment, that creative memory which peoples the 
prefent time with paft joys, pad friendfliips, 
-paft love, though the recollcflion carries fadnefs 
along with it ? The moft melancholy of all re- 
flexions which an old man can make, when he 
looks around him, and mifles the companions of 
.his youth, the aflbciates of his adive days, and 
exclaims, in the natural language of Petrarch^. 
*• Ed lo pur vivo !'*— even in this, to one of a 
good and pious mind, there is a certain elevation 
above the world, ihat iheds (fo to fpeak) a beam 
of heayenly^ light upon the darknefs around 
' him. ' 

A late correfpondent, under the fignature of 

j&iicttSj pleafes and interefts me much, by a na- 

tur^al, though it is not a new defcription of the 

various occupations ^nd fedings of his old age. 

After mentioning the cheqjiered nature of hfs 

paft life, on the dark fide of which he places 

4he lofs of an excellent wife, and feveral promif- 

ing children, ** The memory of thofe dear obi- 

«• je£ls,?' fays be,. " andthe foothing hope that 

^^ we ihall foon meet again, is now the fouree 

** of extreme pleafure to me. In my retired 

," walks, in the country, I am never alone; thofe 

■"dear ihades are my conftant companions*!'^ 

C 3 Shenflonty.' 
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Sbtnftffm^ with a felicity which perhaps our lan- 
guage could not have afforded him, has exprefied 
this feeling in eight or nine words, to the 
force and tendernefs of which I believe no 
other words could add« 'Tis in the infcrip- 
tion on JkHfs Dolman's urn, *• Heu quanta mi^ 
•• nus ift cum nliquu verfari quam tut memi^ 
« ntffir 

In recollcfiing thofc whom time has (wept 
from our remembrance, thtre are foine ckttrac- 
tert whom, though we lefs refpefled, and, rea- 
fonabiy fpeaking, muft lefs regret, we yet can-* 
not help remembering with a feeling, if not fo 
tender, perhaps fully a» fympathetic, as the lofs 
of m«ch more dignified per&nages might pro- 
duce,— " Alas, poor Yoric !"-.-— Even in what 
I have pafled of life, I recall at this jnomcfnt the 
jeflt, the fallies, the thoughtlefs gaiety of Ibve- 
jral fuch chara^ters^ with whom one cannot eafily 
4Conneft an idea fo ferious as that of dc»t)i> 
whotvi :I ftill wonder at not meeting in the accuf* 
tomed/>hatiot$ of tbetf amufement, and cannot^ 
without violence to my intaginatton, think of as 
gone for ever. 

The regrets of the old for fuch companions 
may be the eafier allowed, from the circum- 
fiance of their time of life preventing them fro An 
the acquifition of any fuch again. But though 
nothing lefs becomes an old man than the levity 

of 
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of youthful fociety and youthful amufcments, 
yet to keep up fuch an intereft in them as may 
prefervc to himfelf the complacency of the 
young, and a certain enjoyment of theij bappi- 
nefs, is one of the great ingredients of a happy 
old age. I fmiled one day at feeing my friend 
Colonel Caujiic buGed in fitting up a fifhing^tod 
for a fchool-boy, the fon of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who wi(hed to go an^angling on the 
ftream that runs through the grounds. ^^ You 
" think me very foolifcly employed,'* faid the 
Colonel J " but do not blame me, till your phi- 
•* lofophy can fliew a happier face of its making 
** than my friend B////S there." 

Some old men forget that they are old, and 
fome that they ever were young \ the ^rft are 
ridiculous ii^ the imitation, the latter pef vtfli in 
the f eftrainr, of youthful gaiety. This is^ gene* 
rally^ the effect neither of good^nature^^ifi the 
one, nor of wifdom in the other; but PdAilts, 
in the firft, from a fooliih vanity, and frcw afi 
incapacity of thofe better employment und plea^ 
fures which fuit their age \\ in the' JaitterV from 
a fplenetic regret of their incapacity for thofe 
employments and pleafures which fuit it not. 

Very different from this peevifh intolerance 

of youth, is that fort of gentle difTatisfaiSlion 

with the prefent time, which fome of the befl- 

tempered old men are inclined to fhew. As a 

C 4 young 
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young man, I never complained of this par- 
tiality which my feniorsdifcovered for their own 
times, or the injuftice they fometimes did to the 
prefent. *Tis on the warmeft and ^orthieft 
hearts that the impreffion of the former age re- 
mains the deepeft. The " prifci confcius avi^^* 
h one whom his coevals loved, and whom his 
juniors, whom he fometimes under-rates, fliould 
regard 5 as he who is warmeft in the caufe of 
his abfent friend, is the man whofe friendfhfp 
we fhould be moft folicitous to gain. . Perhaps 
it may be accounted a fort of proof of my ap- 
proaching the period of partiality for the paft, 
when I obferve, that the prefent race of young 
men feem not likely ever to recall their younger 
days with the enthufiafm which fome of my 
older acquaintance exprefs for theirs. That in- 
difference which modern fafhion teaches ber vo- 
taries wtll have nothing hereafter to remember 
with delight or to record with partiality. 
^ What audience" (faid the fame excellent friend 
-whom I above quoted) *^ What audience will 
•* they find in the nineteenth century, for their 
•' eulogium of the fize of buckles, the height 
** of capes, or the fafliion of boot?, in the year 
« I7«S?" 

Of the foibles of age, avarice has long been 
cited as the moft unreafonable and prepofterous f 
yet, I think, it is much lefs to be wondered at, 

though 
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though not lefs to be blamed, than the decia* 
mation of moralifis^ has generally fuppofed* 
When excluded from the pleafures which the 
ufe of money might procure, we fubftitute, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, the archetype of 
enjoyment for enjoyment itfelf, and prize wealth 
as the end, when it has ceafed to be the means. 
Old men are niggard of their money as they are 
profufe of their talk, becaufe the poiTeffion of 
wealth isoneof thofe pleafures in whidi theycaa 
equal younger men ; as daws and ftarlings can 
pUfer and hoard, who are deftitute of plumage 
and of ibng. -^ 

But there are ufes of wealth which fome wor- 
thy and wife old men difcover, that may fupply 
this want of objetl for its appropriation. To 
beftow it in the purpofes of beneficent, is one 
of the ways of fpending money for which a m^ji 
i«jiever.too old ; or if fome are (a unbappy.^s 
tQ, haver outlived, the reliAi of this, it is oi4y 
where thi^y have been at little pains to,ke^ up 
^IV ^CMT* minds chofe better feelifigs^ vfiAigh 
.prompt and reward good deeds^ (That plea- 
.fare, which Colonel Cauftic mentioned, ofmalfe- 
jiog happy faces, is a fort of fiie artj which 
fome people never attain^ and others^ ea(ily 
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N*»73. Saturday, June 2/^^ 1786. 

A MIDST the various branches of the Fine 
Arts in which Ancient Greece excelled, 
there feems to be none in'which her pre-emi- 
nence ftands more undifputed than that of 
Sculpture. In Mufic flie was far diftant from 
any perfedion ; and indeed it is in moderA times 
only that this art has received its higheft im- 
provements. In Painting, too, whatever we may 
be told of the high admiration in which a Zeuxis 
and an Apelles were held by their countrymen, 
yet there is very good reafon to believe that the 
moderns have far exceeded the ancients. In 
Poetry, though we ihall not prefume to fay that 
other nations have gone beyond the Greeks; 
yet furely it muft be allowed, that the Roman 
poets, as well as thofe of modern times, ap- 
proach fo near the Grecian models, as to fuSer 
very little from the comparifon. But in Sculp- 
ture the Greeks ftand confciledly unrivalled, as 
having attained the fummit of perfedion. All 
the produdions, not only of modern, but even 
of Roman Sculpture, arc acknowledged to be 
inferior to thofe perfedl and finiflied models 
which Greece produced. In fliort, however 
I much 
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itiuch the partifans of modern times may be ia- 
dined to dtfpute the palm with the ancients in 
others of the Fine Arts, yet in that of Sculpture 
all feem to concur in confefling the fuperiority 
of the Grecian arti (Is. ^nd I think their ar- 
riving at fuch excellence in this art may be ac- 
counted ht from very obvious and fatisfadpry 
caufes. 

Sculpture or Statuary is one of the imitative 
arts which mankind would very early prajftife ; 
and accordingly there are feiv, even of the mo^ 
uncultivated nations, among whom w€ do not 
find feme rude attempts to form images in wood 
or in fton&, if not in metal. To reprefent with 
any corre6lnefs and accuracy, a foHd figure 
upon a plain furface, would not fo readily occur, 
as the idea of forming the refemblance of a man, 
or any other animal, in flone or marble. Paint- 
ing, therefore, is of later invention than Sta- 
tuary; and being an art of much greater diffi» 
culty, would confequently be much flower of 
coming to any confiderable d^egrec of perfedion. 
To acquire the art of properly diftributing light 
and (hade, fo as to make the feveral figures flami 
out from the canvas; to poflefs the power of 
animating thofe figures with the moft natural 
and" glowing colours; to throw them into 
groupes of a pleafing form ; to prcferve that 
pcrfc^ proportion of fize and diilance which 
C 6 pcrfpedlive 
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pcrfpe<aive demands ; are thofe excellencies of 
Painting which it has required the efforts and 
the experience of many fucceffive ages to attain. 
To form a finiihed ftatue is neither fo complex 
nor fo difficult an art. To be able, by means 
of the chiflel, to bring the rude block of marble 
to prefent the txzA refemUance of the moft 
graceful human form, is no doubt a furprifing 
and beautiful effort of indufiry and genius; and 
k would require a confiderable time before fuck 
an art could attain pecfedion ; but that perfec- 
tion being obvioufly much more eafily attain^ 
able than any excellence in painting, fo it would' 
neceiTarily be much fooner acquired. As more 
readily to be acquired, it would naturally be 
more generally pra£lifed ; and this circumflanCe 
again would, in its turn, accelerate the progrefs 
of the art. 

The athletic exercifes of the Greeks, joined 
to the natural beauty of the human form, for 
which their country and climate were diftin- 
guiflied, fufnifhed ready models for Sculpture, 
To Painting they afforded much lefs affiftance. 
The mere mufeular exertions of the body are 
favourite objedls of imitation for the Statuary, 
and from the fuccefsful copy he acquires the 
very higheft degree of renown. Fainting draws 
its beft fubjefls from other fources j from the 
combination of figures, from the features of 

emotion,, 
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cmotioO) from the eye of ptffion. Groupes in 
Sculpture (if we except works in nlief^ which 
are much lefs diftinfl and ftriking than pi<9ures) 
are -perhaps too near nature to be pleafing. It 
is certainly true, as a moft ingenious and excel- 
lent phtlolbpher has obferved, that we are not 
pleafed with imitation> when flie preiles too clofe 
upon reality: A coloured ftatue is oiFenfive; 
and the waxrwork figures of Mrs. tVright^ 
which fbe drefies in th& habits of the times, and 
places in various attitudes in different parts of 
the room, excite furprife indeed, but never pro- 
duce delight. Sculpture, therefore, thus con- 
fined to fingle figures, feems littk lefs inferior 
to Painting, than was the ode Kcited by one 
perfon at the feaft of BaichuSf to the perfei); 
dratha of Sophocles and Euripides. 

\yhen Statuary reached its higheft excellence 
in Greece, the art of Painting had macje but a 
ilender progrefs. The admiration of the works 
which their painters produced^ feen» to have 
, proceeded more from a fenfp of the great diffir 
culty of the art, and from furprife at the effe<£ls 
it produced, than from the piflures tjuly merit- 
ing the high praifes we find beftowed upon them. 
To the eye of tafte, the work of the Statuary 
was the more complete andfinifhed produflion;. 
the art was accordingly more generally cultii- 
Yated ji and;b]^ the authors of antiquity the fiatues 

of 
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of Greece arc more frequently mentioned than 
their paintings, are fpoken of, and dwelt upon, 
in fuch terms as fufficiently ihow them to have 
been conikiered as the fuperior and more ad- 
mirable exertions of the tafte and genius of that 
elegant people. 

If we admit thefe circumftances to account 
for the very high, degree of perfection which 
Grecian Sculpture attained, it will not be very 
difficult to explain why they have never been 
Ajrpafied, and why the art itfelf has ever fmce 
declined.' When any art has received a very 
high, or perhaps its utmoft degree of perfec-* 
tion, this circumftanee of itfelf necefTarily de« 
ftroys that noble emulation which alone can 
ftimulate to excellence. Confcious of being 
unable to furpafs the great models which he 
fees, the artift is difcouraged from making at- 
tempts. ' Tfie pofts of honour are already oc* 
cupied ; fuperior praife and glory are not to 
be reached; and the ardour of the artift is 
checked by perceiving that he cannot exceed, 
and that, after all bis efforts, he will not be 
able perhaps to equal, the produdions of thofe 
mailers who have already the advantage of an 
eftablifhed reputation. 

It is for thefe reafons, as has been juftly ob- 
ferved, that when the arts and fciences come to 
perfedion in any ftate, they froni that moment 

naturally 
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naturaiHy and neceilarily decline; and if this be 
the cafe^ then furely the more perfed degree ef 
excellence any art has attained, the more cer- 
tain muft be its after »decay. We may indeed 
carry the obfervation fomewbat farther, and 
afirm, that if the art has arrived at the higheft 
degree of per fe£lion of which it is capable in 
any age, or in any fituation, that art will not 
only naturally decline an[K>ngft the people where 
it fo flouri&ed, but that this circumftance will 
prevent its ever being again brought to any con* 
fiderable pitch of improvement amongft any 
otber people, while the firff perfe<ft models re- 
main. The excellence of Homer, whatever 
might be its efFeds on his own countrymen, 
did not reprefs the genius of Virgil or of Lu« 
cretias; nor did the reputation of thefe great 
poets of antiquity check the ardour of Tafib 
or of Milton, But the difference of language, 
the infinite choice of fubjefts, and the variety 
of powers which poetry can employ, prevent 
the eminence of a poet in one country from 
having much effefit in damping the efforts of 
the poets in another. With regard to Sculp- 
ture, however, the cafe is widely different. No 
diverfity of fubjefis, no variety of powers to 
exert, no difference in the modeof exprclEng hia 
conceptions, fall to the fhare of a Statuary. A 
xt>rreft reprefentation of the exterior human 

form. 
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form, marked perhaps with fome of the ftrongor 
cxpreffions of the countenance, the chufing - 
a graceful or a ftriking figure, the throwing it 
into a pleafing or an interefting attitude, and 
the finifliing the whole produdion with the 
moft nice and exquifite workmanlhip, confti- 
tute the utmoft limits of the Sculptor's art. 
When the higheft excellence in thefe, there- 
forcy has been attained, and while thofe perfedl 

.models remain, they muft ever after reprefe 
emulation in the art,, and crufli all the efforts of 
genius. 

Together with this general caufe,. there is 
another which has very much contributed to the 
decline of the art of Sculpture in modern times, 
and that is, the great improvements, and the 
extraordinary pitch of excellence which. Paint- 

. ing attained foon after the revival of art« and 
letters in Europe. This had naturally the ef- 
fe<a of direfting the attention of all ingenious 
artifts to cultivate the art of Painting, where 
glory and praife were fare to be acquired, ra- 
ther than to Statuary, where no laurels were 
to be won.. The models, of ancient Statuary 

,held the place of nature to the ftudy and imi- 

,tation of the great artifts of that time: But 
imitative ingenuity and ambition had no room 
in working on marble, after marbles already 
geifefi. To tranflate them (if I may be allowed 

thft 
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the expreflSon) into Painting, was an objcft 
that gave emulation fcope j and in faft it hap- 
pened that the chiflcl of the Greeks was the 
great guide of the Roman pencil. Not only the 
novelty of the art of Painting, in confequence 
of the improvements it had received, but al'fo 
the greater field which it afforded for the ex- 
ertions of genius, contributed to render it the 
great obje£t of attention. The more perfeft 
reprefentation it exhibited of the human form 
by the aid of colouring, the variety of figures 
which it admitted of being introduced, and the 
opportunity it prefented of interefting and en- 
gaging the paflions of the beholder, were all 
circumftances which naturally concurred to make 
it be held the more favoured and cftimable diC» 
play of an artift's power. 

D 
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N^ 74. Satuxdav, July i, 1786. 

T T is a well-known confolation to diftrefs, to- 
be told of the like infelicity which others 
endure. Perhaps, therefore, my late corre- 
fpondent Mr. Eafy may not be difpleafed to read 
the following letters, which will fhow him, if 
the relations of my correfpondents are to be 
relied on, that matches of love, as well as of 
prudence, may have their difadvantages ; that 
a wife's aiFedion, as well as her oeconomy, may 
imprifon a man's perfon, may exclude him front 
his beft fociety, and abridge his moft innocent 
amufements. 

To the L o u N G B R» 

SIR, 
T T was my misfortune to lofe my father in a 
few months after I came into the world. He 

was a gentleman of family in the county of , 

where he poflefled a moderate fortune, and had 
married my mother not much above a year be- 
fore his death. When flie was thus deprived 
of her hufband, {he had not finifhed her twen** 

tieth 
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tieth year, and pofiefled an uncommon (hare 
of beauty, heightened and improved by every 
graceful accomplrihment* Warmly attached to 
my father, fhe found no relief from her for- 
rows, as I have often heard her fay, but in 
thofe cares and in that attention which it was 
neceflary to pay to me in my infancy. As I 
grew up, I became the fole objcck of my mo- 
ther's folicitude, and (be transferred to me all 
the affedion which (he had borne to my father. 
I was not ungrateful for all this kindnefs; and 
in my mother I found not only a parent whom I 
refpeStcd^ but a friend whom I loved ; one to 
whom I was accuftomed to unbofom myfelf 
with perfe£l freedom and confidence. Except 
a few years, which on account of my education 
we paiTed in town, we refided chiefly at the fa« 
mily-feat in the country. As we faw but few 
company, much of our time was fpent in read- 
ing, which indeed came to be our favourite 
amufement. My mother's tafte in books coin- 
cided entirely with mine. Though we fome« 
times read a little hiftory, yet novels were our 
favourite amufement; and though my mother 
pofiefled tafte enough to admire the elegance of 
. a Robert/an and the fimpliciiy of a Hume, yet 
we read fuch authors as a fort of taik, from 
which we returned with pleafure to the delight- 
ful page of a Richard/on or BJccobonL In this 

charming 
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charming folitudie my days glided fwcetly along, 
and I never formed a wifli to quit the fociety 
of my beloved mother, or to change the con^- 
dition of my life. Before I had finiflied my 
eighteenth year, propofals of marriage had 
been made to me by feveral gentlemen of rank 
and condition. As it had ever been the avowed 
•principle of my mother, that in that import- 
ant particular a woman ought to be left at 
•perfeft freedom, (he upon every fuch occafion 
declined to give any opinion, telling me, that 
as the happinefs of my life was to depend upon 
*the choice I fhould make, I had only to con:- 
fult the dilates and feelings of my heart. Thus 
left by the tendernefs of my mother to the free- 
dom of my own will, I found no difficulty m 
giving an anfwer to my fuitors. Refpedtable as 
they might be, they could not bear a com- 
parifon with thofe charafters which I had been 
accuftomed to love and to admire in my fa- 
vourite authors; and it had long been my 
fixed opinion, that without a certain hallowed 
fympathy of foul, a facred union of hearts, 
there was a degree not of indelicacy only, but 
of criminality, in forming the nuptial bond. 

One day, as my mother and I were upon our 
way to pay a vifit at the houfe of a Lady in the 
neighbourhood, our road led us along the fide 
of a river, whofe high banks, covered with 
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wood, formed a moft romantic and delightful 
fcene* While we were admiring the beauties 
6( it, fome accident feared our horfes on the 
very brink of a fteep precipice; and in aH 
likelihood the confequence would have proved 
fatal, had not .a gentleman at that inftanC come 
to our aiTidance, and refcued us at the hazard^ 
of his own life. Charihed with the fpirit of 
our deliverer, I had now time to examine :hini' 
with a little more attention. In the bloom of 
youth, he poflefled one of the fineft forms I* 
ever beheld, with a countenance animated and 
interefting in. the higheft degree. Perhaps the 
little adventure which introduced him to us, 
dilpofed me to view him at that moment with a 
partial eye. Little accuftomed as I was to con- 
ceal the emotions of my mind, he muft have 
been blind irtdeed, if he did not perceive that 
I was pleafed at finding he was going to the* 
fame houfe where my mother and I intended' 
10 pay. a vifit. If the firfl: appearance of the 
firangpr pleafed n:>e, his addrefs, and manner, 
and coiwerfatien, charmed me ftill more. In 
a word, Sir, I found in him all the graces of 
^Lovelace, all the virtues and accomplifliments 
of a Grandifon^ all the fentiment and tendcr- 
iiefs of z^Lord OJfory. Sir W. Denham (for that 
. was his name) appeared to me the moft amiable 
jnan I had ever feen. . I iieed not trouble you" 
i 4 Wtih 
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with a recital of the progrefs of our acquaint- 
ance. Suffice it to fay, that be made a comw 
plete conqueft of my heart, and that I confented 
to give him my hand. 

Immediately after our marriage we went to 
his family-feat in the country* There the ten« 
dernefs and the attachment of my hufband 
feemed daily to increafe. He lived but to gra« 
tify my wiihes, and I fondly fancied myfelf the 
bappieft of woman-kind. Alas, Sir! what a 
cruel thing it is to have known felicity, and 
then to be plunged in wretc^ednefs ! I, Sir, am 
now as mifefable as once I was happy. Not to 
keep you in fufpenfe, I have loft the aiFe(5tions 
of my hufband. Of this I have hourly the moft 
mortifying and the moft unequivocal proofs. 
The firft fymptom I difcovered of an alteration 
in his fentiments, was the pleafure I found he 
took in other fociety, and in amufements of 
which I could not partake. When his country- 
neighbours come to vifit him, he will fit a 
whole evening over his bottle with them, while 
I languilh alone, neglected and forlorn. Nay, 
Sir, before we were many months married, 
he had the barbarity to leave me for a whole 
fortnight, which he fpent in the Highlands, on 
a (hooting party, as he called it. Not only does 
he prefer thofe frivolous amufements to me, 
but he even abandons my fociety^ on a pretence 

that 
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that the maQagement of his afFairs requires it. 
At this moment he is at an eftate he has in a 
diftant county, where he fays he will be detain- 
ed by bufinefs for feveral weeks. What is bufi- 
nefs or afFairs to me, who would with plea- 
fare have defcended from a throne to make him 
happy ! 

I am perAiaded, Sir, you will enter into my 
diftrefs, and feel the juftice of my complaints. 
As my hulband is a conftant reader of your 
paper, I hope that the pifture of my fituation 
may ftrike him, and lead him to alter a conduct 
which I own I am unable longer to endure. 
Yours, &c. 

Louisa Denham* 

SIK, 
A T the age of twenty- two, I fuccecded to a 
"^ paternal eftate of L. 2000. Soon after 
ihc death of my father, to whom I was indebted 
for an excellent education, I fet out on my 
travels j and after making the Grand Tour, I 
returned to my native country at the age of 
twenty, fix, and found myfelf poflcfled of a for- 
tune more than fufficient for my wiflxes, with 
a found conftitution, a difpofition to enjoy all 
the pleafures of fociety, and a heart fufceptible 
of friendfhip and attachment. Soon after my 
return, a fortunate accident introduced me to 

the 
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<be acquaintance of Mifs Louifa M . AI* 

though accuftomed to fee and to admire beauty, 
yet 1 could not help being forcibly ftruck with 

that of Mifs M ^. Beauty, however, though 

It may dazzle for a moment, feldom makes 
a laAing impreilion on one who bad feen fo 
much of the world as I had. But there was 
fomething at once intereding in the looks and 
engaging in the manners of Louifa, that attrafled 
me with an irre(lflible charm. Even jier art- 
lefs fimplicity, and her ignorance of the world, 
rather pleafed from its novelty j accuftomed to 
the coUrtes of Paris, and the fociety of women 
whofe converfation, ideas, and manners dif- 
fered little from that of the men with whom they 
lived, I was charmed with the «^iW^ of Louifa. 
In her obfervations there was a remarkable 
delicacy and juftnefs of thought, often, it is 
true, accompanied with a degree of romantic 
wildnefs and enthufiafm, which, fo far from 
difpleafing, ferved rather to throw, an additional 
charm around her. 

I foon found that I was not indifferent to 

Mifs M ; and having paid my addrefles to 

her, was honoured with her hand. For fome 
time after our marriage, I was completely hap- 
py ; and would have continued fo, were it not 
for one fmgle weaknefs in my Louifa, which 
has occafioned much uneafinefs to us both, and 
^ill, I fear, if not correfl:ed, embitter all our 

future 
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future days. 'Tis of fuch a fort, Mr. Lounger, 
that I have no term by which to blame it; I can 
oiily defcribe it by inftances. When I went 
home after my marriage, my neighboufi natu- 
rally came to pay their compliments on the oc- 
cafidn. Although I fometimes , would rather 
have difpenfed with their prefence, which I 
could not help feeling as an interruption to that 
bappinefs which I experienced in the converfa- 
lion of my Louifa; yet common civility re- 
quired that I Ibould receive them with polite- 
nefs. One day Sir George Hearty, an old 
friend of my father's, and ever warmly attached 
to the intereft of our family, came to dine with 
me. As I knew that Sir George liked his bottle, 
I, though naturally averfe to any approach to 
excefs in the way of drinking, could not help in- 
dulging the good old man in a glafs extraordi-^ 
nary. When we rofe from table, I found my 
wife in her apartment difTolved in tears. Afto- 
niihed and afFe^ed to the laft degree, I inquired 
the caufe with all the impatience of the moft 
anxious folicitude. At length ihe, with a look 
of melancholy that diftrefled me to the foul, faid, 
that fee found no happinefs in any fociety but 

fiinej and that if I loved like her, I could 
nd no pleafure but in her's. 
Not long after, I received a letter from the 
fon of an Engliih nobleman, with whom I had 
Vol. III. P been 
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been educated . at fchool and at college, and 
lyith whom I had ever after lived in habits of 
the ftriiSleft friend/hip, putting me in mind of 
nn engagement I bad come under when laft in 
London, to (how him fome parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and to pafs fome time with 
him there in growfe-fhooting. I immediately 
inade the nece/Tary preparations^ for this excur- 
fion, and not doubting that my wife would be 
happy to {hew every mark of attention to the 
chofeh friend of my youth, I wrote to him to 
baften his journey to Scodand. When he ar- 
rived, it was with pain I obferved that my Lou- 
ifa, fo far from participating the joy I felt at the 
fight of my friend, feemed to fink in fpirits in 
proportion as I was overjoyed on the occafiont 

I left her in a fituation which didrefled me at 
the time, and the reflection of which damped 
all the joy I Ihould otherwife have found in th«. 
fociety of my friend. I (hortened our excur^ 
fion, although I faw it rather difappointed him, 
in order to get home a3 foon as poffible. In- 
ftead of being received by my Louifa with that 
pleafure which I experienced in feeing her after 
this (hort abfence, I found her Aill opprefled 
with that melancholy in which I had left her^ 
It is needlefs, Sir, to detain you with a detail 
. of further particulars. In a word, I find that 
|ny wife confiders my partaking in any amuie<« 

ment. 
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ment, joining in any fociety, or engaging in tho 
moft neceflary and eilential buiinefs, as a mark 
of want of attachment and affe<5lion to her. 
That romantic turn of mind, which at firft 
charmed me fo much, and which her natural 
good fenfe has not enablod her to reftrain with- 
in due bouiids, leads her to fee every objeA 
through a medium very remote from the oc* 
eurrences of ordinary life. As (he is a reader 
ctif ^be Lmnger^ I beg you will favour us with 
a paper (>R/ the danger of encouraging this en« 
]gagjog.fQrt of deluGon, fo apt to captivate % 
young 9|fi^ a virtuous mind, but which I find, 
from fatal experience, leads to much mifery and 
diftrefe.-^ Yours, &c. 

W. DEN HAM. 






,, It^gjit.l>e fuppofed, that the Loungery who 
has foBiehQw been )ed to confefs himfeif a ba- 
'Chel(^9 wpufd i^ be much diiTatisiied at receiv*. 
ing^ lia^^fuch letters; as the abov^ zt^Mr* E{ijy% 
2. foit.of teAimpny of the- i2^conv6niencie9 of 
axs^-riage. He muft however decl^Fe, that 
• thpy. afFord.him no kind of fatisfaQlon ; nor 
indeed do the complaints of thofe correfpond- 
ents induce him to think at all unfavourably 
of that ftate in which they have found the em- 
D 2 barrafTments 
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barraflments they defcribc. Want of Judgment 
in our choice, or ridicuiouily fanguine e^pcAa- 
tions from what we poffcfs, will, in every article 
of life, produce difappointment and chagrin j - 
and the fituation from which the greateft fe- 
licity may be drawn, muft jiecefTarily be that 
from which mod uneafinefs may fpring. But 
the relations of misfortune are generally exag* 
gerated*. From..Mrs. Eafy I have rf^eiy^ a let- 
ter, denying more than half of her huiband's 
aiT^rtioQS. My correfpondent Jlcandi^^^ ^q\z^ 
iiGXi on the other fide of^ .thAq^e,^ionp(Pf5ts 
with pcrfeft credit frpcn fli,e,, I. jmjjfejlf knbw 
fcvcral couples as ha^pj,,as hi5 Euphanor^ ?LfiA 
JImersai it is probably owing ta tiie '^utlij of 
its liftcital, that Jiis letter fcems to menotfo well 
calculated for the entertainment of , nay readers, 
as thofe which perhaps borrow a Uti].e fro^ Ac- 
tion, tofurnifli out their diftrefles* Tj^e ?piftles 
4jf tOtd^y,Jn particular, Ibaye.tak^n }i\^}^^f^y 
to lead IP. fome.of tbe moft credit^^e of. ipy 
jiuu:ricd ji?;qjuaintance, who ar^ vn^jaiipflniSf^in 
jisclmngxhp diftrefs of jvhiclx.they coR^la^i to 
Acwpecfefliy out of naf ure. , , . , ^^ ^ 

: ... '!<;:■» 
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^%^t$* SAtUR0AY^ July % 1786.. 

j$^ troppo harbara quilla hggi^ chi vuol difpom 
fit ctMf dilli donni a coftg dilla kro rovina, 

GoLDaNU 



' To- the Author o£ the LouKGERv ' 

SI R, jfvignon. May 1 786^ 

"O'Otr win perhaps be furpnfed at receiving 

' "^ a letter fVom this place ; but if you poflefs 
^W betieVoleiice which from your writkigs 
btie is' led td afcribe to you^ the unfortunate 
from any quarter may claim fome of yowr no- 
tice; My ftory, I believe, will not be without 
its ufe ; and if ' you knew th^t fort of melan*- 
choly indulgence which I feel in addreHing a 
letter i6 my native* cotintry!-- But I will not 
gi^e way to feeling; I mean fimply to rekte; 
aod fituAted as I am» banifhed from the world, 
ahd loft^ to myfelf; I can tell myftory,*— I think 
I can^r-as that of a third perfon, in which 
though I may be interefted, I will yet bQ im- 
partial* 

My father pofleiTed a fmall patrimonial efiate 

ki the county of , and married, in early 

D a life^ 
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life, a Lady whofe birth was much above her 
fortune, and who unluckily retained all the pride 
of the fir ft, tho* it but ill fuited the circamftances 
of the latter. The confequences were fuch as 
might naturalfy be looked for* A4y father was 
involved in an expenfive ftyle of life, which in 
a^ few years obliged him to fell his eftatefor pay- 
ment of his debts. He did not live to feel the 
diftrefles to which he might have been reduced; 
and after his death, my mother took up her re- 
fideiice in a country-town, where the pittance 
that remained from the reverfion of n\y father's 
tfFeds, affifted by a fmal penfion from goverif- 
ment, which a diftant relation of my mother's 
procured for us^ enabled her to educatie me on 
that ibber plan which neceffity had flow taught 
iet to adopt. 

Ouf fituation, however, fiill allowed her (0 
Inix fomething of the genteel in my education: 
and the place in which we lived was inhabited 
jby ftvejral families, who, like bs, had retired 
iffom more public and expenfive life, and ftill 
retained fomewhat of that polifli which former 
' intcrcourfe with the fafhionablc world bad qon- 
fcrrefl. At the age of feventeen, therefore, I 
was, I believe, tolerably accomplifhed } and 
though I knew nothing of high life, nor indeed 
wiihed to know it, yet I pofleiTed a degree of 
refinement and breeding rather above what the 

circum- 
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eircumftances of my mother might have beett 
expelled to albw. 

. Of my beauty^ I was, like other girls, fome* 

what vain *, but my mother was proud to an ex«> 

treme degree. She lookred upon jt as a giftb^r 

which my fortune and hers were to be made, and 

eonfequently fpared no poffible pains to fet it 

efFto advantage. Its importance and its powe^ 

were often inculcated oil me^ and my ambitidt^ 

was daily inflamed by the recital, of the wealtll 

and fiation which other girls. had acquired b^ 

marriages to which their beauty alone had in^f 

titled them* I think I heard thofe inftancei 

with more Indifierence than my mother wiflied 

I (hould ; and could not eafily be brought t^ 

confider all happinefs as centered in riches oir 

in rank, to which her wiflies and hopes werc^ 

ebnftantly pointed- j, 

Thefe hopes, however, accident put it in -her. 

^wbr to accompli (b. At the houfe of one o£ 

the'genteeleft of our acquaintance (who haft 

two daughters nearly of my age) we met witiv 

Mf . M-^ — -, a gentleman whom the lady of the 

houfe introduced particularly to us, as a mary 

o^great fortune and fingular worth. Mr. M' ' » 

was paft the meridian of life ; he had the look 

and air of a man who had feen the world, and 

talked on moft fubjetts with a degree of fhrewd 

and often farcaftic obfervation, which met with. 

D 4 much 
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much applaufe from the older part of the com- 
pany, but. which was not at all calculated to 
pleafe the younger. The enthufiafm of attach- 
ment, of feeling, and of virtue, which oUr 
reading fomedmes induced us to menHon, he 
ridiculed as exifting only in the dreams of poetry, 
or the fiinciful heroes of romance ^ but which 
fenfe and experience neither looked to 'find in 
others, nor ventured to indulge in ourfelvcSi In 
(hort, my companions and I hated and feared 
him ; and neither our averfton or our fear was 
at all removed by the lectures of our mother^ oh 
bif good fcnfe and agreeable manners^ ^^ 

Thefe leflurea were at laft bellowed With 
pftrfcicular emphafis on me, and, after a daiy tt 
two's preamble of general commendations, he 
Wd3 formally propcfed to me by my mother as 
a hulband. He himfelf, though he made hist 
court chiefly to her, was now pretty fedtilous 
in his attentions to me ) and made many fpeeches' 
to my -bcawty^ and proteftations of his fotfe, 
which J heard with little emotion, but which- 
ftiy mother, and her friend wbofe guefts we 
were, reprefentcd as the genuine expreffions of 
the moft (inc^re and ardent attachment* Of 
love I hs^d formed fuch ideas as girls of my age 
generally do ; and though I had no particular 
preference for any one elfe, I did not hefitate 
in refuling him, for whom I had hitherto con- 
ceived 
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ceived nothing but difguft. My refaral'increafed 
the ardour of my lover in his fuit : to me he 
talked in Gommon-^^Iace language of the anguifh 
it caufcd him ; to my mother be fpolce in the 
language .of the world, and increafed his ofTer^ 
in point of * fettlement to an exorbitant dfeg^ee, 
fier.'inflaence was proportionally exertfed. • Sftfe 
ppHktdciy implored, and was ^t\gry. ^Wk 
hixnvy And happincfsof that ftat^ whkh rrrrigKt 
fH^^Siire . were warmly painted; the f<M]y, -tfrc 
»mf iely, of depriving myfelf atid b^r ot(h c<SWi'^ 
for tab)^ . 9n eftaWtfement, wj|S 'ftrong!]^ * held 
forth 5 th^gpod qualities ond'generdfity <>f^f} 
]VI>^^-i5'3 were expatiated en ^< th«>fe ideas* wHIch' 
I yej^red.t,^ j)le?4 as ^r^afon^ for my r^jcfljoit 
wercoridiculed and exploded.-*-^— At mjttintbiDf 
]ife,rUi|u/ed |o refiAance,, fond of my mother,! ^d 
accu^omjedto lie guided by her ;r'perhap»/U<jb^ 
fomewbat^azzled with the profgedl olf the fittijif^'^ 
tUxa wbfch x^is inaFffiage wQiidd open to ffvej 'it?' 
hjp^ furpri»ing;t|>a« my (iiftn refpla«iwiis ^^r*?- 
oytjfft9fn^' I became the wife of Mr* 'Ai-u^iiil.-'' 
. Forborne time the happinefe they had pro^iftd- 
faepifid tl> attend me. My huftKmd wa$>Vatth,' 
ifiBDt tender in his attachment ;. my wiQies'foir 
mjpfclf were -not only indulged, - but prompted ; ' 
and .his kindnefs to m}^ mother and my friends 
wafir.tmbouxidd[. I was grateful to jMr. M^^ — '-^^ 
I rogard^d^ I efteemed, I wifhed to love him. 
D5 On 
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On the birth of a fon, which happencd"^ about a 
year after our marriage, he redoubled bis affidiri- 
ties about me. I was more happy, more grate- 
ful J I looked on my boy, his father careffed 
him ; and then it was that I loved Mr. M----« 
indeed. 

This happlnefs, however, it Ivas not my good 
fortune long to enjoy. Some projeds of polt* 

tical ambition, in which Mr. was engaged, 

called him from thofe domeftic enjoyments 
which feemed for a while to have interefted 
him, into more public life. We took up our 
refidencc in the capital, and Mr. M— — intro* 
duced me to what is called the beft company. 
Of "his own fociety I foon came to enjoy but 
little. His attachment for me began vifibly to 
decay, and by degrees he loft altogether the at- 
tentions which for a while outlived it. Sullen 
and filent when we were alone, and either he- 
gleilful or contemptuous when we had com- 
pany, he treated me as one whom it would have 
degraded him to love or to refpeft ; whom it 
was fcarce worth while to hate or to defpife. I 
was confidered as merely a part of his eftablifli- 
ment 5 and it was my duty to do the honours of 
his table, as it was that of his butler to attend 
to his fide-board, or of his groom to take care 
of his horfes. Like them too, I was to minifter 
to his vanity, by the fpkndor of my appear- 
ance ; 
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ance ; I was to fhew that beauty of which. h« 
was tnafter, in company and at public places, 
and was to carry the trappings with which he 
had adorned it, to be envied by the poor and 
admired by the wealthy. While my afFe£iioa 
for him continued, I fometimes remonfirated 
agAJnft this. His anfwers were firft indifferent, 
aiid then peevi(h. Young, giddy, and fond 
©f amufement, I at laft began to enjoy the part 
he affigned me, and entered warmly into that 
round of diflipation, which for a while I had 
pafied through without relifh, and often with 
felf- reproach. My fon, who had been my tie 
to home, he took from me, to place him in the 
family of a former tutor of his own, who now 
kept a French academy ; and I never had a 
fecond child. My fociety was made up of the 
gay and the thoughtlefsi women who, like me, 
had no duty to perform, no laudable exertidn 
to make, but who in the buftle of idlenefs Wert 
to lofeall thought^ and in the forms of the world 
ail honeft attachment. 

For a confiderable time, however, a fenfe of 
rights which I had imbibed in my infancy, rofe 
up occafionally to embitter my pleafures, and to 
make me afliamed of the part I was ading. 
Whenever Mr. M — took the trouble of per- 
ceiving this, it ferved him but as a fubjedifor ri- 
dicule* The reftraints of religion, or nice mo- 
D 6 rality. 
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rality, he was at paiAS to reprefent ^fi the efk&3 
of fianaticifm and pedantry ; and when I feesacd 
furprifed.or ibccked at the principles be hrid 
forth, be threw in a fneer at my former fituation^ 
and hinted^ that but for him I had beetviitllths 
awkwand ignoraat thmg he found me« - ., 

Yet this maiy expeAed that I ibotild bewJ 
tuouSy as that word is ufcd by the world f' tteit 
I fliould guafd that honour which was. hii^ while 
every other principle of my own- reAitude was 
extinguiibed. For a long time it was io. . My 
horror at that degree of depravity >w8S) not to-be 
overcome, fivtn amid A. the levity f[i to call, it no 
worfe, of maiMiers which. I faw CDminuall^f 
around me, and wbich^ as far as It was A'nsaric 
of fafliiony he feemed to wifli me to participate; 
Still in the poflei&on of youth and beauty, I'did 
not efcape folicitations | but I repelled tb^m 
with a degree of lefentment which I often heard 
the very man whofe honour it guarded t^f^at as 
afFe£tatton in any woinaa who ihould pretend it. 
He would frequently repeat frons the Letters of. 
Lord Chijierjiild, that a 4BclaiatK)n of love to a 
woman was always to be ventured, becaufe^- 
even though it was rejected, ihe would accept of 
it as a compliment to her attra^lions- 1 bad 

foon opportunities of knowing that Mr» M 

was as loofe in his practice as in his principles. 
His infidelities, indeed, he was not at much- 

pains 
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pam^ito corneal !} anrf whSe I cofidntred to iip- 
br^d h(rti,'\7a9'at ahnoftas little pams to excUTe. 
.: in ftjch-circumftances, wa« It tb be wondered 
at if my virtue #a$ not always proof a^ainft the 
sotacks to -which it w«s expoferf? With a huf- • 
band uneqvjil in yeat$, loft to my-^ffeAion^ as 
I was: caftfromTiiSy ^nd treating me as ond f^m 
whom DO ioYe or duty was to be expefted;' a 
bttfband wbofe principles were corrupt, whbfi 
converfatioti was loofe, whole infidelity gave a 
fciri of jtftwe to' mine 5' furrounded St the feme 
timeby yoang men whofe peribfts^W^r«* attfde- 
tivei whofe mamncrs wfere ertgagttig^ wtefe ob- 
fclqaious. atteiTtionS were contn^d With'^irMy 
bufband's neglesS, and wboTe preieended ^dora. 
tton. and refpeA^ wer« oppofed to his mde^efs 
and t contempt:— Was it wonderful, that- thus 
fitaated, expSofed fo temptation, anfl ungiar3ed 
by principle, I (hould forget firft tHi feffraiiits 
of prudence, and then the obligatroris of virtue? 
• Refign<bd asl now am to my fituatlbn,"f can 
look on^ it as a kind interpofition of Providence, 
that dtteftion foon followed my firft deviations 
froiA virtue, before I had loft' the feelings' of 
fhaf^e and contrition, before I had wandered an 
irrecoverable diftance from duty, froni prin- 
cipte,' frdrti religion. Here, in this place of 
banifflrtieht which the mercy of my hulband al- 
lotted me,' I have met with fome benevolent 

guides. 
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guides, who have led me to the only fources of 
comfort for mifery and remorfe like mine ; who 
have given me a ftation in which, amidfl the 
obloquy of the world,, amidft the humiliation of* 
repentance, I can flill in fome degree refpcifi my^ 
felf ; who have taught me to cultivate my mind,- 
fo improve its powers, to regulate its principled ^^ 
who have led me to a jufter value of this life, to 
a fincere hope of the next. 

Humbled, and I truft improved by affli£tion)^ 
i will not indulge either vindication or refent* 
mcnt ; the injuries I have done my hufband I 
am willing to expiate (ias, alas ! he knows I do) 
by penitence and by fufFering ; yet, for his own 
fake, and for the warning of others, let me afk 
him, If, for thefe injuries. to him, and fufFerings 
to me, he never imputes any blame to himfelf ? 
I am told he is loud in his charges of my in- 
gratitude and perfidy. I again repeat, that \ 
will not offer to apologife for my weaknefs or 
my crimes. But it would be more dignified in 
him, as well as more jufl, were he to forget 
rather than to reproach the woman whofe perfon 
he bought, whofe afFedlions he defpifed, whofe 
innocence he corrupted,— whofe ruin he has 

caufed ! 

SOPHIA M 

V 
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N»i76. Saturday, Ttt^ 15, 1786. 

'TT^HIS day^s Paper I devote to correfpond- 
, ent^. The firft of the following letters I 
was particularly defirous to iiifert foon, as its 
fubjecSlis of that tranfient kind which might fuf- 
fcr from delay. In drefs, as well as in charac- 
teffi t^re is often, in thefe, times of change, 
** tb^ Gynibia of the miiuitc," 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, Edinburgh, July 6, 1786. 

T Underfland that gentlemen who formerly^ 

held the fame fort of oiSce which you now^ 
exercife among us, were in ufe to appoint ccf''' 
tain deputies, to whom they committed parti« 
cular departments. As you. Sir, feem now ta 
be fo well efiablifhed in yours, that you may 
poi&bly tlurlk pf following their example, I makot 
bold to folidt an appointment, or, failing of that^ 
your patronage at leaft to an undertaking, of 
which this town feems to ftand much in need^ 
and for which I flatter myfelf I am tolerably well 
qualified. 

One 
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Oneof yourextenfivcobfcrvation, Mt. Loun- 
ger, muil have remarked how defeftive we afe 
in point of genera! or early information in drife, 
and ^ow long it is before wc accommodate our- 
felves univerfally to that fcrkSt ftandard iiHiich- 
the metropolis of England affofdj. W« are 
often miferably in the rear of the faffiion ;^^nd;^ 
except one or tv^o favoured -ladies, who haVb - 
been accidentally in Londdn^ }ht bulie of bur 
fine women 4on'C get into the mode till 7t is 
quite upon the w^oeamwg our fouthem lieigbi^- 
bours. ' The Q,0r/i^beadrdi4-not.make/tts ap-'' 
pearance bcfe till half a fen^on after ithadtbcM' 
worn in London. The other end of tb^.o%ri«hl= 
was Aill later jof s^fycl^x^ m* T^t was linked 
partly 6wing to an acci4cn<? the firfttfet;(as it 
is a bulky article) was conihig down by fea in a 
{hip that was wrecked^ and a friend- ^f mine,, 
who had the merit of the firft commiffion, kift 
confiderably in bottomry on the veiIeK At this 
▼ery moment I fee pafs my door ft' greaenilmjr 
Brimftone ribbons, though, it is two- moitthsr 
fince my letters from London infor^ me they 
were quite out there. As long ago as the .Som4 
numerations there were none but Cflf/ftat^fto^ • 
fcnt, not a fingle Brim/lone in the Abbey. » -t^ 

This inconvenience. Sir, might eafily be re- 
medied by a fpeedier communication of intElU* 

gence 
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gence betv?een th^ capita];s of England and o( 
Scotland,, more efpe^ialiy if a public appoint 
meat were made of fome perfoiv from whom 
fucI^^iQ^Uigeace could here be obtained^ and 
who A^oMld be »ifwerable for its authenticity^ 
'Tis f(9f this office, Mr. Ixxmger, I venture to 
propQfe i»yife]& I have Jjceti at a good deal of 
paio^i Sjr^-tateftabliih fuaha correfpondence at 
LQja4on*andtvflii:atPa]ri%asI tfuft will enable 
me %o (applpmyUlifi opt oisSy with intdtigence^ 
bat with tfodei^of lanery asftiele of Drefs, as fooni 
as i|^faw$ into'^nfirnied failitc^ ; and I wiU 
take dai^ei.to eabibit at ^ceriain ftated feafons 9^ 
iet of yPfii^iS^ which I ia;|ter myfelf will con«^ 
yey from a^ QK^-window a -perfe^ idea of thq 
reigoiflg duds and ufidrefs of the fafliionablQ 
y^orld^ At prefent, the little figures which arQ 
ilationed (herr are looked on merely as toys for 
chddren;f*&uc I hereby give notice, that, with 
youfiileave, M». Lounger, I fhall, on the firfl; 
dsL^fobtiki^^mfui^g race^week, convert them to 
a mdreMdigtU^d. as well as a more ufeful p.ur-» 
pofrj'thtftd^will then reprefent, on one fide 
of fffywindow, a let of faihionably drefled gentle-^ 
men,' and on the other a party of faihionably 
drefied ladies."- 

There ncvtr, I imagine. Sir, was a period 
when ftich a ftandard was of fo much import- 

anco 
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ance in this country. The proportion of the 
ralue of drefs to that of the wearer, particular* 
If in the Fair Sex^ is wonderfully increafed of 
kte years in Edinburgh. Of the firft I think I 
am a tolerably gdod judge, and can eft i mate, I 
belifeve, within a few fcillings (fuppofing the^ 
underworks to be of the ordinary materials), the 
Value of any lady's ajJpareL Of the value of 
the lady herfelf I do not ppetertd to be a judge t 
in f&mt inftances within thy little experience, I 
kave bbferved tb« eftimate to differ c^nfiderlibly 
At Twb different peridds, as it ha^p^ned to be 
Hiade by the lover or the hiifband^ at the fkft,. 
they bore a premium, as we fay in bufinefs ; «e 
Ae latl^, ther^ wad rath^i* a dift(»uiit^ ^ Baf 
faking; things at an average, I am tx>Id, eur itio^ 
ttvert and grandmothers were as precious' in* 
fh^mfelVes as our wives and daughters.. BvK as^ 
for their covering, there i9, in all ran-ks, a gretit 
increafe of coft, even in my time : for though 
the old Points and Brocades came high at firft^ 
they went though generatioas, like an entaileji 
eftate : our drefs has as much the advantage in 
variety as in elegance; it docs not outlait a 
lady's fancy. *Twas but t'other morning I feWr 
fome of my Bloom of Rofis to the wife of a grocer 
^f my acquaintance, who looked at fome of my 
toys from beneath a bonnet that muft have ftoo4 
^r in a couple of guineas at theJeaft 3 yet were 

ihe. 
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ihe to be fct up to auction— but I wi(h to avbid 
aJl perfonal refle<^k>ns, Mr. Lounger. 

You, Sir, who underftfihd fuch lubjeds, might 
perhaps wifli to corred thedifproportion between 
apparel and ftation, between the gaudinefs of 
drcfs, and the age and charaidier of the wearer : 
I only pretend to r^uUte it according to the 
node,. or perhaps a little accdrding to the com- 
plexion. In both I fee \h» greateft miftakes at 
prefent. There is a lanientiible negl^d among 
\i6 of «]]. propriety in that maner. We ar&ill 
inform^ cVen <rf the namea t^ the aiticles we 
wea ;. . People come to years of difcretion fcarce 
know the difference between a plain Hat and a 
Ijunardi^ and I bavt^ hbard a Is^y^ Who I was 
told had a vtry good educations femfiakea PmY^ 
ifiute for a Fitfsherhtru 

Bcfides the kn6v«^ledge of drefs in the abftrail, 
Mt. Lourtgier, therfe i$ another branch of in- 
ftruflion*, which Hes, If I may prefume to fay fo» 
in the mMdle between' your province and mine» 
that lijthe art of making the moft of one's felf 
in one*5 drefs, after one has got it on. I be- 
liei^e. Sir, I can find an affiftant who will un- 
dertake this department j who can teach the 
Jadics the fmart tofs fuitable to the new-fa(hioned 
tumed-up hat, the languifli of eye that is to be 
praAifed under the curtain of the Lunardiy ahdi 
the hoydeniih roll that becomes the Laitterei, 

and 
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and in the fame way, who will fhcw tbe gentje- 

tnen the, lolling air that fuits the op^a vfaiftooat 

and flepderfwitcb, and the fierce one thatacc^ds 

with the knotted . neckcloth and ftiort thicJc 

bludgeon. In the mean tinae, however, J ih^U 

content myfelf with exhibiting my figMres-ii^ ^ 

quiet ftate : 1/ I m.ee( . with fuUable «ncQi,(Pfiefi;t 

ment, I may, with my friend's affiftance^J^ip^ 

them i n to y/2//0;»a/tf,^nd teach tbem to go through 

their cxcrcife after. ,th^ inoft ^ppr9Vied,me^cidi ?, 

I have the honour to be, with great re^pg<^ 

your moft obedient and mofthamble fervant^ 

..._,....« -— W; JENKIN. 

I own' X WS8 b Kttle fdrprHi^j iat th^ ftVl^ of 
Mr, Jeiikin*^! letter, till, turhlhg over the ifeaf," 1 
found a poftftript, in which (after lir^ng^ pHsa 
of favour on account of tbe late impofitioh of 
the perfumery-tax which was to take place the 
very da^ hi§ letter is dated) he ^andidjy acknow- 
ledges, that the ifubftance only of that letter is 
bis own, but that his propofal was. put iota fhape 
by a neighbour and cuftomerof bis* I am^j)e|'- 
fedly fatisiied of the ufefulneis of his: plan $ an3, 
^s far as I may aiTume any j.ucifiii£^ioa mi.the 
matter,, am extremely willing to.in\fieft him ^ith 
the appointment in queftion, provided the g^tle« 
man who wrote his letter continues toad): as his 
fecretary. 
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AiST'to bis propdfal of teaching young Ladies 
ati^t<S'entlei]fien the exercife of drefs, I (hall take 
tkh^^to cohfidcrofit. At prcfent I am rather 
ihclined to believe it iinneceflary. I think he 
dbeij toy countrymen and countrywomen in« 
^ftic^lri'fuppbflng them to require inftru6iioa 
i^il^itt'particular* On fome late field-days, or 
i-atHerfifeMttVcningsr, at which t happen^ to be 
^fcftWH I have feen fome- of them go through 
thcPF^lutions in a very maftcrly and miftrcfsly 
^^fiher. ■• .... 

'o 3rM%P?^ ^^'^ wasMtat^yBditor's, as 
jjth^^^^riifiy jnformcd Mr. Creedi^ by^ (hort 
-^ui^drfa^d gentleman, who fcemed^ when he 
;gavg ^t JHjj to.ljQ v^y much out of hunROW.* 

.7 Jii.^ Td th^ Author of the Lounger. 

T^Cw't helpcomplainihgto you'of a grievance 
^r^'i, whksh I do not remember tb have feen taken 
jaotioe ofy at leaft not exa£lly in the way it af- 
.'fe^.me, in any treatife on Corivcrfation', 
V. Hig-e i^'tfce coffeeboufe I frequent (and you, 
-Jor-^iaughtil-know, miiy have often witnelled 
the thing in your proper perfon) is one Mx. 
Cllhy who is the greateft quejiiortfr I cv^r met 

with 
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with in the whole courfe of my life. This, 
however, though plague enough of itfelf, is 
but half thd injury of which we have to com- 
plain from hrm; Mr. <jlib. Sir, not content 
with tfaequeftioD, always takes the zn(y^ upon 
faim likewife ; fo that it is impoffit^te to get m a 
word. I fliall illuftrate my meaning by giving 
^ou, viriatimi his convcrfation this mornlngw 
He came in wiping his forehead, and, as I 
hoped, oiit of breath ; but he was fcarcely 
feated when he began as ufual : ** Mercy on us ! 
*' how hot it is ! Boy, fetch me a glafs of Port 
*• and water. Dr. Phlogijion^ did you obferve 
.^^ what the thermometer ftood at this morniTtg ? 
«* Mine was at 76 in the (hade. — Well, this has 
<^ cleared my thro9.t of the duft a little.-r-Wh^t 
<« a duft there is in the New Town! Gentle- 
** men, were any of you in Prince*s Street fince 
^* breakfaft ? I went to call on a friend who lives 
<« at thd farther fide of the Square, and I had 
« like to have been fmother'd.— Sir John, how 
*« were you entertain'd at the play laft nigh^? 
*< Mrs. Pope^s playing was admirable. Wete 
^^* not you amaz'd at the thinnefs of the boufe ? 
*^'But fafhiori, not tafte, rules every thingj. 
<* Qive the women but a crowd within, and a 
;^* jfiqUeeze at the door, and they don't care a 
^* pin for the excellence of the entertainment.— 
••* Captaip Ptiragrapb^ how long^ is it fince the 
- '■''*« poft 
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<^ poft came in ? I got my paper about an hour 
<« ago. — When is it thought Pariian^ent will 
** rifei I have a letter that fays the mth.— ^ 
1< Mr*. A^^'Blul^er^ you are a Highlander, what 
<< \% ypur opinipn . of ttiofe encouragements tf 
*^tlve fiflx^^i I have no great notion of bmld-r 
*' ipg (Qwx^sj find the birds, fay I, and they 
<«.yfill find ncfts for themfelves.— -Mr. Ru^ 
** (you have been in India), v^hat do you fay to 
-<< this impeachment? I am inclined tp tkink.it 
5* will come to nothing. — Pray, what is the 
*« exacSJ: definitipn o£ a bulfe? I underftand it t^ 
-<' be a package for diamonds, as a rouleau is for 
*« jg^uineas, — Ha ! is not that Mr. Hazard walk;* 
••' ing yonder, who came yefterday from Lon- 
'^ dp/i f. Yes it is, I know him by his gait.— 
*< Sir, Is ray cane a;iy where near you ? Oh f 
** yes, I left it in the corner of the box.— Boy^ 
*< how much did I owe the houfe fincq yefter- 
" day ? Eighteen- pence. Here it is.'* 

Now, Mr. Lounger, you muft be fatisfied 
what an aggravated ofTence this way of talking 
of Mr. Glib's is, againft other people who wi(h 
to have fome ihare< in the conver&tion. The 
ou>ft unconftionable querifts, if they ke^ wiihia 
their own department, are contented with half 
the talk of the. company.: Mr. Glib cuts it \A 
two, and very modeftly helps himfelf ^o both 
pieces. When he has fet the fancy ag(^g, and 
I one's 
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one's tongue is juft ready to give it vent, pop, 
he comes between one and the game he has 
ftarted, sthd takes the word out of one's mouth. 
Do write a few lines, Sir, to let Mr. Glib know 
how unreafonable and how ridiculous his beha- 
viour is ; 'tis as if one ibould play tit Jhuttlecock 
alone, or take a game at piquet^ one's right- 
hand againft one's left, or fit down with three. 
dead men at whiji. — I (hould never have done, 
were I to fay all I think of its abfardity. 

T am a married man, Mr. Lounger, and have 
a wife and three grown-up daughters at home. 
I am a pretty conftant frequenter of the cofve- 
faoufe, where I go to have the pteafure ^ a Kttle 
converfation j but if Mr. Glib is to come there 
every morning as he does at prcfent, never to 
have done afking queftions, and never to allow 
any body but himfelf to anfwer them, I may 
juft as well ftay at home. 
Yours, &c. 

GABRIEL GOSSIP. 

Before I ftir further in this matter, Mr. Gof.^ 
£p will be kind enough to infcH'm me, whctiier 
it would fatisfy him, if Mr. Glib were allowed 
to afk queftions, and he, Mr. Goffip, to. anfwer 
^em, for all the reft of the coffeehoufe. 
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N^ 77, Saturday, July za, 1786. 

Sficies Virtutlhus Jimiks. Tac. ' 

T>E SIDES the great Incitements to depravity 
or ill-oondu6l which paffion and intereft 
hold forth^ there are other temptations to vice, 
oiber-apok>gies for the want of virtue, which, 
as they lefs flioek the ingenuous feelings of buJ: 
ASturei are perhaps ftilly as dtmgerotis as mo^ 
tf»fe& which af^rently arc of a much more 
powerful kind. We sre often led aflray by ha- 
bits, which in finglc anions feemed unimporti- 
ant or. venial; wc are feduced by opinions, to 
which a fort of plaufible fallacy gives the fhew 
of reafon. Sometimes we hide our ^rprs and 
our weaknefs under the veil of virtue, and 
afcfibe to ourftlves the merit of' good qualities 
from circumftances, which, if juftly confidered, 
fliould cover us with blame. At other times 
we afe contented to wear the livery, though 
¥fe are oot in the fervice of Virtue, ^nd pride 
OMrfelvcs o& fpeaking her language, though we 
"do not conform our anions to her precepts. 

1 happened lately to fpend a day in company 
with a gentleman whofe appearance prepoffefled 
, Vol. III. E me 
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me much in his favour, and whofe converfation 
and deportment did not lefs conciliate my good 
opinion* There was a certain delicacy in his 
remarks, which befpoke an uncommon ele* 
gance of mind ; a warmth in his fentiments, 
which feemed to flow from a high principle of 
diflntereftednefs and generofity. After he was 
gone, I could not help expref&ng myfelf very 
warmly in his commendation, which the friend 
at whofe houfe we were did not join in fo cor^ 
dial a manner as I expe£ied. When I preiled 
him a little on that fcore, he told me that tFood^ 
fort (fo the gentleman was called) had long 
been a fubje£l of his fpeculation on human cha- 
rafter and conduft. " Woodfort (faid he), 
«' in manner and converfation, is always the 
*< elegant and interefting man you faw him. 
^< Nay, he pofTefles, I believe, in reality thoie 
<^ feelings which he knows fp well how to ex- 
** prefs. I have frequently found him weeping . 
«' at the perufal of a tender novel, and have 
<< feen him ftruggling to keep down the emo- 
*< tions of his heart at the reprefentation of a 
** tragedy. You faw how his eye kindled at 
*< the recital of a benevolent or a generous 
<^ deed, and at that moment I am perfuaded 
•* that Woodfort was benevolent, was generous. 
*« Yet, in real life (for I have had the beft 
«« opportunities of knowing it), Woodfort's 

*< feeling 
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^^ feeling and generofity unaccountably forfake 
'<^ him. Scarcely ever has he been known to 
*^ relieve the diftrefles he is fo willing to pity^ 
** or to exercifc the generofity he is fo read/ 
*« to applaud. The tenants on his eftatc are 
** fqucczed for rents higher than their farm! 
<^ can aiFord; his debtors are haral&d for pay* 
^^ ments, in circumftances which might often 
*• plead for mitigation or delay. Nay, I know 
** fome of his pretty near relations, for relief of 
<^ whofe neceffities I have applied with fuccefs 
** to others, ' after having in vain Solicited 
" Woodfort's afEftance to relieve them." 

I confefs I did not thank my friend for thim 
undeceiving me, and felt fomething painful in 
being obliged to retraA an opinion which It had 
afforded me fo much pleafure to form. But af- 
terwards, wheii I had time to recover from 
this little (hock, to my feelings which my friend's 
information had given» I began, like him, to 
fpeculate on this feeming contrariety, of charac- 
ter; and though that of Woodfort may per- 
t^aps appear fingular, I am afraid that, in a cer- 
tain degree, there are not w^liting , many in- 
ftances of a fimilar kind ; and that, if we look 
around us with obfervation, we fhall frequently 
difcover men who appear to feel, nay who 
-fcally feel much tendernefs at the tale of woe, 
and much applaufe at the recitals of generofity, 
£ 2 who 
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who yet, in real conduft and in aftive life, fel- 
dom difcover either much generofity or much 
fcnfibility. 

To account in fome meafure for this appear- 
Icince, it maybe obferved, that when a repre- 
fentation is given of fiftitious diftrefs, it is done 
in fuch a manner, and with fuch circumftanccs 
accompanying it, as have the moft powerful ten- 
dency to aiFe£k the heart. In a tragedy, where 
the objeft is to move, or in a novel, where the 
author means to produce the fenfation of pity, 
«very circumftance which can produce that ef- 
feft is colle<Sled, and every thing which can di- 
'minifli it is carefully removed. Thus a repre- 
fentation is given of characters and lituations, 
-which, though not unnatural, feldom exift; 
the detached parts may frequently be feen ; but 
all the incidents united together, attended with 
thofe circamftances in which they are field out, 
• and accompanied with none of a different or dif- 
cordant fort, are feldom beheld in real life. 
The mind, therefore, may be afFefled with a 
fiditious ft( ry, or a tale of woe, when it will 
not be afFeSed with a real event occurring in 
common life ; becaufe that real event cannot 
be perceived in all thofe ftrong colours, and 
mingled with all thofe attracting circiimft^nces, 
with which a romantic ftory may be wrought 
up. Some circumftances may occur which will 

diminifa 
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diminifli our intereft in the perfons who really 
fufFer, while there may be others wanting which 
would increafe our fympathy with their fitua- 
tion. Thus Woodfort may be exceedingly 
moved by a well-written novel, founded on the 
oppreflion of the rich and powerful over the 
poor and humble ; yet^ in the cafe of his own 
tenants, he may not be affedled with their hard- 
fbrps. He may perfuade himfelf it was their 
own indolence which produced their difticfs ; 
he may quote inftances of landlords who had 
bettered the condition of their tenants by ralf- 
ing their rents J and fet up ideas of public im- 
provement agaiflft the feelings of private coin- 
paffioij,. 

It m^y be obftrved further, that when a fi<Si- 
tious ftory of diftrefs is told, or when a melan- 
choly event happens, which has no connexion 
with owrfelves, there is no interfering intereft 
or inclination of our own to diminifli our pity 
or -our fenfibility. The mind is led. to give the 
fenfations that are excited their full fway, and 
to indulge in them to their utmoli extent. Ob- 
fervers upon human nature have frequently 
remarked, that the contemplation of objedls of 
diftrefs gives a melancholy pleafure to the mind. 
Perfons of fenfibility are well acquainted with 
this pleafure; and when a ftory of diftrefs is fet 
before them, they feel much enjoyment from 
E 3 indulging 
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indulging in it. The mind in this fituation 
dwells and feeds upon its obje£^, and every ten- 
der emotion is called forth. But when a real 
event happens in lifje, with which we burfelves 
may be in fpme refpe£t connefled, inftead of 
dwelling upon it, or nourifbing the feeling of 
diftrefs which it produces, we may endeavour 
to avoid it, and to fhut it out from our 
thoughts, becaufe its indulgence may interfere 
vUb fome other favourite feeling or inclina- 
tion* Woodfort, though affefted with the re- 
preTentation of diftrefs, produced by poverty 
or want in thofe with whom he had no con* 
ne£tion, was not affefted with that of his own 
relations, probably becaufe it hurt his mind to 
think that he had relations who were poor ; 
and be therefore thruft the fubjeft from his 
thoughts, as people (hun thofe fcenes in which 
they once delighted, if they recall misfortune 
or record difgrace. 

' It muft alfo be remarked that the indulgence 
in that fenfibility which arifes from the contem- 
plation of objeds of diftrefs, is apt to produce 
and to flatter a confcious vanity in the mind 'of 
the perfon who gives way to fuch indulgence. 
This vanity turns and refts upon itfelf, and with- 
cdt leading to adtion, it fofters a ielfifh and con« 
tt^&td approbation of our own feelings, which 
is catched hold of, and ferves as a kind of fub- 

ftitutc 
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ftitute in place of the confcioufnefs of real good- 
nefs. 

It ought likewife to be attended to, that the 
fenfations which arife from the indulgence in 
reprefentations or tales of diftrefs with which 
we ourfelvies are unconnected, require no fort 
of exertion ; the mind repofes quietly upon the 
contemplation of the objef^, without being* 
called forth to aCtion ; but when the diftrefs of 
others occurs in real life, if we are to relieve it^ 
fome exertion is neceflary, and fome a^ion of 
our own muft be performed. Now, a man 
may takepleafure in the paffive feelings of fend- 
bility (if that expreffion maybe ufed), when 
he will avoid every thing which requires a£live 
exertion. Hence the mind may be open to the 
feelings of compafBon and tendernefs, may take 
delight in indulging them, and by that means 
acquire great acutenefs of fenfibility, when it 
may harden and ihut itfelf againft every objcdl, 
where the giving way to the feelings which fucb 
obje£l produces requires real activity and exer« 
tion. 

To this it may be proper to add, that tlic 
very indulgence in the paffive feelings of fenfi* 
bility has a tendency to produce indolence, lan- 
guor, and feeblenefs, and to unfit the mind for 
any thing which requires adive and firm exer-* 
tion* While the mind contemplates diflrefs^ it 
E4 is 
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is afled upon, and never afis j and by indulging 
m this contemplation, it becomes more and 
more unfit for action : the paiEve feeling of 
companion may increafe, but the power requi- 
fite to relieve will diminiiOi. On the other hand, 
a man who has not the fame degree of fenfi- 
bility, or the fame difpofition to indulge in the 
contemplation of objeds of diftrefs, may, by 
the pofleffion of a firmer mind and greater ha* 
bits.of adiarity, perform many more benevolent 
and generous anions. The more the paffive ba-^ 
bit of compaffion is indulged without the aft* 
ive*, the weaker will the difpofition to afli* 
vity become : but on the other hand, though by 
the exertion of the aSive habit the paffive may 
be diminiflied 5 yet by a frequent repetition 01 
benevolent a6ts, the mind will become more and 
more difpofed to repeat them, and will find the 
performance more and more eafy. He whole 
nervous fenfibility could not bear the fight of a 
wound, would, in fuch a cafe, be incapable, 
were he other wife qualified, to affift in its cure; 
while a perfon of Icfs delicate feelings, and who 
is lefs affeded with the fore, will be both more 
able and more willing to lend his aid in giving 
relief. 

If the above obfervations be well . founded, 
may we not conclude, that there is often awxch 

• Sec Butler's Analogy, 

danger, 
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danger, in the education of children, of foften- 
ing their minds too much, of rendering them 
too fufceptibleto general reprefentations of dif- 
trefs, and of ^fFedting them too frequently and 
too deepJy by fi(9:itious tales of woe ? The mind, 
thus affedied, may be infenfible to the proper 
impreffion, when the influence of romantic de- 
ceptioir is removed, and when real objeSs of 
4\{irc{sy unattended with the colours in which 
Novdifls ^nd Poets exhibit them, are placed 
before it, Accuftomed to be afFefled with ob- 
jeds only that are removed from ourfelves, and 
where there can be no competition with pur 
own interpfts, we may be unmoved when our 
own interefts or other inclinations interfere. 
In ufe to indulge folely in feelings wcraayihrinic 
-from the labour of adive benevolence, and find 
in the experience of real life, that the very ha- 
bitof indulging in the contemplation of diftref?, 
though it may add to our natural fenfibility, 
yet, by fatiguing, and exhaufting the mind, will 
give -it a feeblenefs, a languor, and an imbeci- 
lity, which is inconfiftcnt with every vigorous 
and every proper exertion. While therefore a 
certain degree of fenfibility ought to be culti- 
vated, we ought at the fame time to be upon our ^ 
guard not to pufti it too far; and habits of 
adioji ought carefully to be intermixed with our 
habits of contemplation. We ought ever to 
E ^ have 
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have imprefled on our minds the fentiments of 
one of the moft illuftrious men that ever lived ^ 
of a man who united the moft fublime views of 
contemplation, with the moft fplendid exer* 
tionsofadivity, in the greateft theatre that hif- 
tory has exhibited to our view ; of Marcus 
Aur. Antoninus^ that ** neither virtue nor vice 
•* confift in paffive fcntiment, but in afiion ;** 
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N** 78. Saturday, July 29, 1786. 
To the Author of the Louncsr. 

SIR, 
/^NE of your earlieft correfpondents gave 
^^ us an account of a worthy Baronet, a re- 
lation of his, who fpent all his life intending to 
do many things, without ever having adually 
done any thing. Though this may not be a ufe- 
ful, it feems to me a very harmlefs way of paff^i 
ing one's days. I am the wife. Sir, of quite 
another kind of gentleman. My hufband, Mr. 
BuflU^ always does things firft, and then thinks 
of them afterwards. 

One of the mod important concerns of his 
life, I muft own to you, he condu(9ed in this 
manner, and I was his accomplice. We mar- 
ried on three days acquaintance at the houfe of 
a relation of his, where we happened to meet 
on a vifit. We have, however, been a very- 
decently happy couple, and have a family of 
very fine children. Mr, Buftle indeed does not 
depend very much on us for the happinefs'of 
his life, and he has no time for conferring 
much happinefs or beftowing much attention on 
E 6 us. 
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us. He is of fo aflive a fpirit, fo bufy, fo con- 
ftantly employed, that pleafures of a domcftlc or 
a quiet kind do not enter at aU into his plan of 
life. 

His father was a careful ceconomicM man, 
and left him in a very comfortable fituation, 
with a large eftate, a fet of thriving tenants, a 
good houfci a well-laid-out farm, and a well - 
ftocked garden. When we went home, we had 
nothing to do, as the faying is, but to draw in 
Our chairs and fit down. But fitting, however 
much at his eafe, was not my hufband^s way. 
He foon made a great deal of bufincfs, though 
he had found none. It was difcovered, that 
the principal apartments of our houfc were too 
low; fo it was unroofed, to have fomc feet 
added to its height, and a new lead- covered 
platform put a-top, to command a view of a 
particular turn of the river that runs through 
the grounds. This kept us two winters in one 
^ of our tenant's houfes, in which too, all the 
time we were in it, fomething or other was 
a-doing : fo that the carpenter's hammer was 
heard every hour of the day. We had fcarce 
got back to our own houfe again, when it wa^ 
found that the water came through our lead- 
covered platform : fo he had the pleafure of 
hiving that changed into a cupola, with a roof 
of a diiFerent conftrudion, for the view of the 

river 
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river was ftill to be preferved. But next year, 
my hufband difcovered that a plantation was ne« 
ceflfary on a particular knoll ; fo the view of the 
river we had paid fo much for, was fhut out by 
a clump* The garden was the next fubjeft of 
amendment, in which an excellent fruits wall was 
pulled down, to have it rebuilt on a new plan ; 
by which new plan we have got a very beauti- 
ful wall, and trees admirably welldreiTed, but 
unfortunately we have loft all our fruit. The 
fame thing happened by our acquifition of a 
new pigeon-houfe, which, notwithilanding the 
well-Jcnown fup^rftition of its bodi-ug -the death 
of the wife, my huft)and ventured to build. 
Luckily I furvive the omen ; but we have fcarcely 
had a pigeon-pie fince. In point of ornamental 
alteration, the fame variety has taken . place : 
We had firft a fmooth green lawn, though at 
the expence of cutting down fome of the fineft 
timber in the country ;, we then got a Terpent- 
ine (hrubbery, which within thefe two years 
has been dug up, to make room for a field with 
dropping trees, fenced by a ha-ha ! 

While he was beautifying his houfe and 
grounds, Mr. Buftle was not inattentive to the 
improvement of his eftate. After getting a new 
furvey made of it by a very fine gentleman who 
came from your town in a poft-chaife and four', 
he fat do^n one morning with the plan before 

hini^ 
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him, a fcale and a pair of compafTes in his hand, 
and that gentleman at his elbow ; and while 1 
was pouring out their tea, they raifcd the rents 
of it aoo percent, as Mr« Quadrant waspleafed 
to exprefs himfeJf. Prefently all our former te- 
nants were turned out of their farms, except a 
few young men whom the late Mr. Buftle, for 
what reafon I know not, had marked in his 
rent roll with a -{- 9 and a new fet put into pof* 
feflion, who, as Mr. Quadrant faid, knew the 
eapahiiitUs of ground. Then there was fuch a 
pulling down of walls to make little fields large, 
and a planting of hedges to make large fields 
little ; every thing, in fhort, was turned topfy* 
turvy : but what won't people do to get rich ? . 
Mr. Quadrant's calculations, however, have not . 
anfwered with all the exaflnefs we expeded. 
The eftate indeed, as our old fteward told me, 
was confiderably increafed in its rent; " but 
" a-well-a-day ! my Lady," fatd he, '* it iiets 
** nothing.'* So Mr. Buftlc was obliged to alter 
that plan, after he had tried it for feveral years. 
He has got fome of the old tenants back again ^ 
but a confiderable part of his eflate he has re. 
ferved in his own hands, of which he fays he will 
treble the produce, by turning it into a /heep- 
walk. During this period, likewife, he ha$ 
made feveral attempts to difcover coal; and 
about three years ago, narrowly milled being , 

worth 
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worth L, 1 0,000 a-year by the unexpe<Jted fait- 
ure of a lead-mine. Thefe are Mr, Buftle's fe* 
rious occupations ; his amufements are no Ief» 
various, and he is equally ardent in his purfuit 
of them. He is a hunter, a (hooter, and an 
angler; breaks his own horfes, trains his own 
dogs, and is reckoned the mod expert cocker 
within a hundred miles of us« 

To do hhn juftice, however, he is by na 
means feliiih, euher in his bufinefs or his plea- 
fures. If any of his neighbours have an eftate 
to be fold, a farm to be let, a garden to_be laid 
out, a houfe to be built, a horfe to be broke, or 
a pointer to be made ; Mr. Buftle will ride half a 
dozen miles at any time to give them his affift* 
ance and advice. 

Unfortunately his own family are almoft the 
only perfons of whom he does not bufy himfelf 
in the management and fuperintendence. To 
cur two daughters I have endeavoured to give 
fome little education at home; for my hufband 
was always fo occupied, either with his own af* 
fairs, or the affairs of other people, that though 
I often prefled him to fend them to fome place 
where they could acquire the accomplifhments 
fuitable to thtir fex and rank in life, he always 
delayed the meafure till fomehow or other the 
opportunity was loft. As for our three boys, 
they have coft me many an uneafy moment. 

They 
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They were fent to an academy in Yorkfliire, to 
grafs, as my hulband phrafed it, at firft, with a 
long plan for their education afterwards ; but at 
grafs they continued till within thefe few months, 
when they returned home perfedt colts indeed, 
with abundance of health and ftrength to be 
fure, but without a word of language that could 
be underftood, in their mouths, or a Tingle idea 
worth the having, in their heads. They had 
acquired, it is true, fome knowledge, of which 
their father has made confiderable ufe fince 
their return, and with which he appears fo well 
pleafed as to have little thoughts of fending 
them any where elfe. I have heard him declare 
with much exultation, that he would back them 
at riding a horfe, trowling for a pike, or trim- 
ming a cock, againfl: any three boys of their age 
in the kingdom. 

. He finds the more occafion for their affiftance 
as deputies in matters of this kind, as of late he 
has betaken himfelf chiefly to the bufmefs of 
the public, having taken a very flrong inclina- 
tion to promote the good of his country. The 
death of a gentleman who had been long in the 
commiffion of the peace, has thrown the bufi- 
nefs of that department chiefly on Mr. Buftle^ 
who now does little elfe but ftudy law-cafes,, 
convene meetings about highways, turnpikes, 
bridges, and game-licences, and ride all over 

the 
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the country, difpenfing juftice, redreffing wrongs^ 
removing nuifances, and punifhing delinquents* 
In this the activity and eagernefs of his nature 
has fometimes, I am afraid, in the pradice^ of 
his office, got the better of the knowledge he 
had ftored up on the theory of it. Befides re- 
ceiving feveral incendiary letters, which he did 
not value a rufli, and even I fliould have had 
the courage to defpife, there are two or three 
adions of aflault and falfc imprifonment raifed 
tfgainft him, for afts done in the courfe of keep- 
ing the peace of the country. Indeed his plans 
for keeping the peace have turned out, like fome 
bthers formed - with the beft intention in the 
worid, 45xa(aiy the feyerfe of what be expefleJ 
from them, the country having been in perpc- 
fual war ever fmce he began putting them in 
execution. There have been fuch bickerings 
amongft the Gentlemen about widening of 
roads, removing of dunghills, pulling down cot- 
tages, and punifhing of vagrants, that one half 
of the neighbours are fcarce in fpeaking-terms 
with the other. Some of them, who are ene- 
mies to the patriotic meafures of Mr. Buftle^ 
have, I underftand, privately ftirred up and 
fupported thofe law-fuits in which his public 
fpirit has involved him. Thefe I cannot help 
being uneafy about, as of very ferious confe- 
quence to his fortune and family j but he him- 

felf 
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felf fccms- not to regret them in the leaft. He 
aflures me he (hall carry them all with cofls, 
and talks rather with fatisfa(Siion of going to 
town to affift in their management. If you 
ihould happen to meet with him, Mr. Lounger, 
I fliould be happy, for my part, if you could 
teach him fomewhat of your love of eafe and 
indolence. I have many reafons for wifhing to 
forego all the reputation he will acquire by his 
adivity, for a little peace and quiet. There is 
a faying ef his father's, which I have heard the 
fame old fteward I mentioned before repeat very 
often, but Mr. Buftle would never pay any re- 
gard to it : " When things are well as they 
^^ are, he's a fool who tries how they may be." 
I am, &c« 

BARBARA BUSTLE. 
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N* 79. Saturday, Auguft 5, 1786. 
To the Author of the Loukobr. 

SIR, 
"Rif Y father was a country-clergyman, a mafl 
of worth and probity, and who bad the 
reputation both of learning and abilities. Be« 
ing his ejdeft child, and, as he, perhaps par** 
tially, thought, of no unpromifing capacity, it 
was his pleafure to inftrudl me in various 
branches of knowledge, to which he judged 
my underftanding was equal, and to cultivate 
• itiy tafte by an early acquaintance with the beft 
authors in our own language. Prepofterous ac* 
quidtions, Mr. Lounger, for perfons in my fta« 
tion of life ! — He died about three years ago^ 
leaving my mother and four children, with no 
Other fund for their maintenance than that flen-» 
derpenAon which in this country is provided for 
the widows and children of the clergy. There 
were indeed about 150 fermons of my father's 
compofition, together with many other manu* 
fcripts relating to church-hiftory and antiqui- 
ties ; from all which my mother for fome time 
had formed to herfelf many golden expectations : 

but 
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but on offering them for fale to a bookfeller, he 
refufed to give more than Five Pounds for the 
whole parcel, and Ihe rather chofe to retain them 
in her own hands. 

To relieve her of part of the burden of her 
family^ a gentleman, who was a diftant relation 
of my father's, was kind enough to take charge 
of the education of one of my brothers ; and as 
I wag now feventcen, and, befides the lefs ufeful 
acquifitions I have mentioned, was moderately 
fkilled in moft of the ordinary accomplifliment* 
of myfex, it coft fome deliberation, whether I 
fliould look out for the place of a lady's wait- 
ing-maid, or afpire to the more honourable oc- 
cupation of a mantua-maker. While my plan 
Was yet undetermined, the fame gentleman who 
had taken my brother under his proteflion, 
wrote to my mother, informing her, that an 
elderly lady of rank, with whom he had the 
honour of being acquainted, was in fearch of a 
young perfon, to refide with her rather as a 
companion than as a fervantj and that he had 
no doubt, if that eftabliftiment was agreeable to 
me, it would be in his power to procure it for 
me. He reprefented my Lady Bldmore (the 
lady in queftion) as a mighty good fort of wo- 
man 5 and though he owned flie had fome par- 
ticular whims, he doubted not that I could eafily 
accommodate myfelf to them, as they did not 

proceed 
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^)rocee6 From any fault of temper, but a fingu- 
iarky of tafte, which a lady of great fortune 
might eafily be exciifed for indulging herfelf in. 
In fhort, Sir, my mother and I judged this op- 
portunity not to be negledled ; and within a few 
days, our good friend acquainting us that he 
had arranged every thing for my reception, I 
fet ofF for town in the ftage- coach, to wait on 
my Lady Bid more in the capacity of her gentle- 
woman or humble friend. 

It is proper, Sir, to inform you, that this 
lady owed her birth to a decayed tradefman of 
this metropolis, and her education to a cha- 
rity-fchool. . At the age of eighteen, (he had 
gone to refide with a relation in London, 
where it was her good fortune to engage the 
afFedions of an eminent pawn-broker. With 
him file lived thirty years; and being left 
a widow, with a fortune, as was faid, of 
L. 20,000, (he foon after received the addrefles 
of Sir Humphry Bidmore, Knight, Alderman 
4ind grocer, then in the 70th year of his age. 
After a year and a half, Sir" Humphry dying 
-without children, her Lady (hip loft a very af- 
fe<Sk)nate hufband, but gained an addition of 
L, I5>.000 to her fortune. On her marriage 
with the Knight, (he had fold the good-will of 
her (hop and warehoufc; a tranfadion that, 
now Ihe was a fecond time a widow, (he never 

ceafed 
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ceifed to repine at ; and ihe has often been 
heard to regret, that fince her dear Sir Hum* 
phry was to die, it was a thoufand pities he did 
not do it a twelvemonth fooner. As it was, 
however, to no purpofe to reile£l on what could 
not be amended, and as her title of Ladyjhip 
was indeed an obftacle to her refuming a pro- 
fei&on for which both genius and inclination 
had eminently qualified her, ihe made up her 
mind to her change of fituation, and determined 
to pafs the remainder of her days with eafe and 
dignity in her native country. 

To this Lady's houfc I repaired immediately 
on my arrival in town. If it is not always right 
to fufFer ourfelves to be influenced by imprcf- 
fions, it muft b« allowed that we often find the 
features of a chara£ler pretty flrongly delineated 
on its outfide. I was no fooner announced, 
than her Ladyfhip, who happened to be land- 
ing, feated herfelf with great gravity in her 
arm-chair; aitd beckoning me to approach, be* 
gan to furvey me with one of thofc fearching 
looks which I fuppofe the famous JuJiUe Field- 
ing (bating that he was blind) would have em- 
ployed to fcan the countenance of a young 
thief. My face happening luckily to give no 
oSence, her next attention was beftowed on 
my drefs \ every article of which fht not on- 
ly examined with her eyes, but her fingers, 
2 feeling 
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feeling the ftufF of my gown, and holding my 
apron between her and the light, to obferve the 
quality of the gauze and the texture of the lace. 
*^ Is this fuit your own, child ; or have yoa 
** borrowed it for the occafion ?"~** My own, 
" Ma'am,"— " So much the worfe. Why, this 
*< is a lace at twelve ihillings the yard : Was* 
" there ever fuch extravagance! But perhaps 
<* you had it cheap at an old-cloaths fhop. TeH 
" the truth, child 5 for I abominate liars/' I 
began now to fee a little into her character, and 
refolved to take no oilence. In fa£l ihe had 
gueiled the real hiftory of the apron, which I 
had bought that morning in my way to her La« 
dyibip's houfe; and I owned it was fo, and that 
I had it at a third of the value. *• Why, that's 
" right again, child. I like you the better for 
" that :— 'Tis a good thing to be fliarp at a 
*^ bargain. Such pennyworths as I have had 
** in my day ! — And now that I can't buftle fo 
*^ well as I once could, a body like you may 
" be ufcfol. — Was you ever at a fale,— a roup-^ 
•* ing you call it in this country ?'* ** No, Ma- 
" dam 5 I came to town only laft night."— 
*• Why then you fhall go with me to a fale to- 
«' morrow. Let me fee ;— (taking out a little 
*' memorandum-book.) Tuefday, Lady Fan* 
** Jiici*s : Tea and table china— Wednefday, 
** Mrs.GriJkw's: Kitchen-furniture.— Thurf* 

" day, 
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<« Azy^ Mr. Gimcrack'si Antiques, books, and 
** piflures ; I don't underftand them things.— 
<« Friday, Mrs, Thrifty'^ : Bed and table linen, 
*^ feather-beds and blankets, damaflc in the 
** web, eider-down quilts, chintz curtains and 
*^ chairflips : Ay, there will be A>me rare bar^ 
** gains : every thing of the beft fort, I war- 
** rant it. Poor Thrifty ! (he went- to the 
** devil through pure oeconomy. — Saturday, 
*' The elegant furniture of a gentleman juft 
^ going abroad: A mere bite of Vamp the 

*' Auftioneer's — his own old trumpery," 

Thus (he went on ; and I found her Lady- 
ihip had made a regular entry in her books, 
for ten fucceffive days, of every fale there was 
to be in town. " Why fure. Madam," faid I, 
** your Lady(hip does not mean to attend all 

<* the fales you mentioned ?" <* Yes, I do 

^* mean it, and as many more every week, if I 
** can find them.— How elfe do you think I 
** could pafs my time ? Tell me now what was 
*< your favourite occupation. — How did you 
** fpend your time in the country?"— '< Time, 
«' Madam^ never Jay heavy on my hands. I 
.**.airifted my mother in the care jof her family, 
♦* and at my leifure hours amufed myfelf with 

*' reading and writing."-^ " Why, that's 

•* right : — fo you (hall do here. You (hall help 

.*' me in the ftmily-matters3 and for reading 

9 - . " and 
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*^ and writing, you (hall read all the newfpapers, 
** and write down the advertifements of all the 
"fales. But come," faid flie, " I muft fhew 
** you what is to be your houfehold-occupation.'* 

Her LadyjQiip then conduced me through 
her houfe ; and here I beheld a mufeum of a new 
and moft extraordinary nature. Her Ladyfhip 
occupied a large old houfe, every room of which 
was fo completely filled with furniture, that it 
was impoffible to find one's way from one end 
to the other, without winding through a la- 
byrinth of chefts of drawers, commodes, ca- 
binets, and boxes, which occupied the whole 
floors, walls, and even windows. Yet in this 
apparent confufion there was much order and 
regularity ; for each room had its diftin6t clafs 
of articles, to which it was exclufively appro- 
priated. But the two apartments which her 
Ladyfhip confidered as the moil valuable of her 
mufeum, and which fhe never fufFered to be 
entered but in her own prefence, were her china-' 
room and wardrobe. In the former were 
piles of plates and difhes, and pyramids of cups 
and faucers, reaching from the floor to the ciel- 
ing. In one quarter was a rampart of tureens 
and foup-difhes, in another an embattlement of 
punch-bowls, caudle-cups, and porringers. The 
dark blue of Nankeen was contrafled with the 

Vol. III. F ancient 
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ancient red of Japariy the produflion oi Dref- 
den was oppofed to the manufafture of Scves^ 
and the moclc Saxon of Derby to the mock In- 
dian of Stafford/hire. In the ornamenul porce- 
laine, the eye was completely loft in a chaos 
of pagodas, wagging- headed mandareens and 
bonzes, red lions, golden dogs, and fiery dra« 
gons. In the other apartment, the wardrobe, 
was repofited every article of female apparel 
that had been in ufe during the laft {\xty yc^ts. 
To attempt an enumeration is utterly impof- 
fible; for in the two years I have been with her 
Ladyihip, I have not yet learnt half the names 
of thisfej^onderful accoutrements. As the moft 
cxafi order was obferved in arranging the dif- 
ferent articles of drefs,- it might eyen have 
amufed you, Mr. LoUjiger, as a philofopher, to 
have marked the various fluSuations of faihion 
in the habits of our whimfical fex, and the fan- 
taflical coverings in which we have chofen, at 
different periods, to difguife our natural fiiapes* 
Here, Sir, you might obferve the gradual pro- 
grefs of the hoop, both in its increafe and wane, 
the alternate elevation and depreiBon of the ftays^ 
the ftages of gradation from the ftifF jacket 
and farthingale to the fack^ and from the ne- 
gligee to the polonaife; the regular fucceifion 
pf laced hoods, caps, mobs, Frciach night- caps 

and 
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and Robin Grays ; the progrefs of bonnets from 
the Quaker to the Shcphcrdefs and Kitty Fifhcr, 
and thence to the Werter, the Lunardi, and 
Parachute. 

Her Ladyihip was now pleafed to inform me 
of thofe fervices fhe expedcd from me as her 
attendant and companion; and left I ihould 
fcruple at the feverity or menial nature of any 
of my tafks, (he took care to inform me, that 
I was to be but an affiftant to herfelf in every 
one of them. They confifted in cleaning and 
fweeping out the feveral apartment^s, airing the 
feather-beds and blankets, turning and ranging 
the fuits of linen ; pinching, plaiting, and fold- 
ing the different articles in the wardrobe ; wafli- 
ing, dufting, and blowing the china ; rubbing 
and polifhing, with bees-wax, the chairs, tables^ 
and cabinet' work, and fcouring the kitchen- 
furniture. In thefe two laft departments, how- 
ever, we were to have the additional aid of the 
cook and chambermaid. 

Early next morning (her Ladyfliip always 
rifes at five o'clock) I entered upon office; and 
being furnifhed with an apron and ftomacher 
of blue flannel, went to work upon the tables 
and chairs; and in this I acquitted royfelf fo 
much to her Ladyfliip's fatisfaiS^ion^ that fhe de- 
clared me a good clever girl ; and added, that 
file had feldom feen a better hand at the rubber 
F ^ and 
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and hard-brufli. At eight we had tea and but- 
tered toaft, her Ladyfhip mixing a table-fpoon- 
ful of brandy in every cup, which (he faid was 
good againft wind in the ftomach ; and after 
breakfaft fhe walked out, leaning on my arm, 
to the before- mentioned au£lion of china at Lady 
Fan-flick's. 

Here, Sir, I had an opportunity of obferving 
the importance of herLady(hip*s charadler, who 
no fooner made her appearance, than the auc- 
tioneer, laying down a lot which he was juft 
going to knock off, called out for a chair to 
Lady Bidmore, and courteoufly making a fign 
to the company to give way, beckoned . to her 
Ladyfliip to take her feat at his right hand. 
Then handing to her the lot, which he called 
a round tureen, he defired her Ladyihip to ob- 
ferve the ftrength and folidity of the manufac- 
ture, and the beauty of the colouring. After 
a (hort examination, and ringing it, to try if it 
was without flaw, (he returned it into the auc- 
tioneer's hands, declaring it a piece of true 
Dragon. Hereupon two or three additional 
bidders ftepped into the field ; and the lot, 
which was a few minutes before going at ten 
(hillings, fold for twenty-five. Her Ladyfhip 
was now confulted on every article that was ex- 
pofed, either by handing it down for her in- 
fpedion^ or by turning it to the fide whence 

Ihe 
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fhe could have a proper view of it ; and her 
opinion was fomctimes given in a few decifive 
words, and fometimes exprefled by a fignificant 
nod or wink to the auSioneer. Thefe decifions 
were generally indeed much more to his fatif- 
fadlion than that of the reft of the company, 
many of whom curfed her Ladyfhip for enhan- 
cing their bargains ; and one gentleman, with 
more plainnefs than politenefs, fwore he be* 
lieved there was roguery in the budnefs, and 
that the old pawn-broker was either felling her 
own goods, or had poundage on every article 
in the fale. Thefe refleSions her Ladyfhip 
(from being quite accuftomed to them) heard 
with the utmoft indifference; and fhe bought 
herfelf many of the capital lots. She returned 
home in great fpirits ; ind we fpent the after- 
noon in difpoflng to advantage her new pur- 
chafes, which occafioned fome alteration of ar- 
rangement in the china-room, and gave us fuf- 
ficienc occupation for the greateft part of the. 
evening. Such is the hiftory of the firft day I 
pafTed in her Ladyfhip's fervice; and fo uniform 
is the tenor of her life, that the hiftory of one 
day is as good as that of a thoufand. 

Hitherto, Sir, I have informed you of nothing 

in her Ladyfhip's charafler, or mode of living, 

to which a perfon in my* dependent circum- 

ftances might not have endeavoured, even 

F J cheerfully. 
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cheerfully, to accommodate herfelf. Nor am I 
fure that what I have yet to inform you of will 
be fufficient to juftify me in the opinion of all 
your readers, for the refolution I have taken 
of quitting her Ladyfhip's fervice ; at a time too 
when I ftand fo high in her favour, that fhe has 
repeatedly declared fhe could not live without 
me. Be that as it may, I owe it in juftice to 
myfelf, to inform you of the caufe of my diflatif- 
faftion with my prefent fituation. 

I had very early obferved in her Ladyfhip's 
difpofition, that felfifhnefs we often remark in 
iow minds; a fenfibility limited to their own 
pains and {deafures, with a total unconcern for 
thofe of others. It was however only by de- 
grees -I came to difcover to what lengths this 
pHnciple Was capable of extending. I am now 
difpoferfto believe there are perfons whofe nature 
partakes hot in the fmalleft degree of the hu- 
mane or benevolent affedlions. 
''Ih'thei courfe of my attendance on her Lady- 
fhlp at thofe falesf which fhe daily frequents, I 
have occafionally witnelTed fcenes which "none 
but the mofl obdurate natures could have be- 
held with unconcern. An audion of the efFefls 
of a private perfon is frequently the moft me- 
lancholy of fpedacles. It is the fignal of the 
difTolution of a family, the breaking up of all 
the tenderefl ties of human nature : And it of- 
ten 
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ten happens, that in thofe fcenes poverty is fu- 
peradded to calamity. I attended her Ladyfliip 
one day lately to a fale in the hoiife of Mr. 
S— , who, about a month before, had loft a 
moft amiable wife, the mother of five children. 
He had been unfortunate in bufinefs, and lofmg 
with this event all refolution to ftruggle with 
the world, he had determined to retire with bis 
family to a diftant part of the country. Amidft 
the confuiion of the houfe, there was one room 
in wlich the children were kept, under the care 
of a maid-fervant. Lady Bidmore, prying in 
the fpirit of a harpy into every corner, entered 
thisn>om, having in her hand a fmall dreffing- 
boKj which (he had juft bought. A beautiful 
boy, of four years of age, ran up to her, and 
endeavoured to feizc the box : '* That's my 
^ Mamoia's," faid he ; — " you fhall not carry it 
" away ; *tis my own Mamma's.**—" Mamma^ 
•* my dear," whifpered the maid, ** has no ufc 
♦* for it,"—" Hold your peace, little Mr. Prate- 
*• apace," cried my Lady Bidmore, " 'tis my 
•' box now, and I have paid pretty well for it. 
" Nurfe, young mafter muft have a whipping^, 
** to teach him better manners." — 

Her Ladyfliip has niany poor relations,^ among 

the reft two fiflers, who have numerous families. 

One of thefe is a widow, whom having once 

accommodated with the loan of ten pounds,. 

F 4. which. 
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which (he was unable to repay, this circum- 
ftance furniflies, at prcfent, an excufe for aU 
lowing her and her family to ftarve. The other 
having the misfortune to be married to a fpend- 
thrift and a drunkard, it would be an unworthy 
uf(? of her Ladyftip's money, to fupply his ex- 
travagance and debaucheries. Thus, while in 
my Lady's repofitories I have counted the com- 
plete furniihings of twenty beds, her two fifters 
have fcarce a blanket to cover them : and while 
there are, to my knowledge, in one fingle cheft, 
.thirty pieces of uncut nankeen, there arc fix 
of her nephews at this moment running the 
llreets without breeches, Thefe, however, are 
her Lady(hip*s heirs, unlefs fupplanted by fomc 
favourite like myfelf. For (he has repeatedly 
aflured me, I (hall find a proof of the ftrength 
«>f her afFeflion in her willr-r-Silly girl that I 
am, to forego thofe brilliant expeSations ! Yet 
fuch is the misfortune of fome feelings, with 
which I believe I was born, and fome principles^ 
which have been ftrengthened in me by an er«- 
roneous fyftem of education.^ 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

ALICE HEARTLY. 
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N**8o, Saturday, Juguft 12, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



Die mihi eras iflud^ Pojlhumey quando venit ? 

Mart, 

SIR, 
T Flatter myfelf you will not think me unworthy 

of your correfpondcnce. Mod of the mem- 
bers of my family have taken the liberty of com- 
municating the particulars of their fituation, 
or of praying redrefs of their grievances from 
the authors of the periodical works, of the 
time; and a certain dark-complexioned rela- 
tion of mine has had a petition to yourfelf laid 
before the public in your 53d number. I think, 
Mr, Lounger, I may fay without much arro- 
gance, I am not lefs deferving of your favour 
than her. She, I know, pretends to have fome- 
times aiEfted you in your labours 5 but it is to 
me you look for iheir reward. 

Of that relation, Mr. Lounger, fince I have 

mentioned her, I may firft complain. She was 

naturally of a ferious and rather melancholy 

F5 caft. 
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caft. But of late a faihionable life has quite al- 
tered her difpofition. She has become intole- 
rably light-headed, gay, as her friends call it, 
and allows her affairs to get into the greatefl: 
confufion and diforder; all of which it falls 
upon me to re-eflabli(h and put to rights again* 
Her gaiety, when carried the ridiculous length 
to which in town fhe frequently puflies it, is the 
occafion of much fadnefs to me ; her feftivity 
gives me many a heailach ; her extravagance 
has frequently threatened me with a jail ; and 
her impertinence brought me in danger of my 
life. 

I am, generally fpeaking indeed, the moft 
unfortunate perfon in the world in regard to my 
predeceflbrs. They got a thoufand things upon 
truft, which they have left me to anfwer for. 
With all ranks and conditions of men, I am 
conftantly the Scape-goat for every thing that 
is amifs, the Bail for all mifdemeanors, the 
Security in all obligations. My burdens are 
now become fo intolerable, that I am refolved 
(through your channel, if you will allow me) 
to rid myfelf of them at once, and to take out 
a CommiJJion of Bankruptcy m the Lounger. 
What fort of divifion my circumftances will al- 
low, you will pleafc fignify to the principal 
clafles of my creditors in your next paper. 

I Tell 
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Tell fuch of them as may look for me at court, 
that I do not hold myfelf "bound for above one 
fliilling in the pound of the promifes and notes 
of hand of my anceftors. With fome people 
in place there, I have pretty long accounts to 
fettle ; but to thefe I know they do not pay much 
attention, for a very good reafon indeed, that 
the balance is generally againft them. 

Let that claft who frequent courts of law 
know, that I will not pretend to clear above a 
tenth part of the incumbrances that are there 
laid upon me. In all the courts j. T muft leave 
the other nine parts to be fettled by my fucceflbrs. 
In chancery, I don't know whether my.great- 
great-grandfon wHl be able todifcharge them. 

Be fo kind as acquaint the Projedlors of vari- 
ous denominations, who are fo deep in my 
books, that I cannot anfwer above one in . a 
thoufand of the draughts they will probably make 
upon me. Nay, I will frankly tell themv that 
it is likely they may lofe more than even the 
money they were made^to advance for me^ But 
as moft of them expedted ufurious intereft, their 
lofies do not touch rae very nearly. 

I muft inform thofc Lovers who have truftcd 
me, that they arc of ai-l my creditors the moft 
likely to be offended with me. They are indeed 
in a very Angular fituation with regard to the 
fecurities of mine in their poffeffion. If they 
F 6 receive 
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receive payment, it is a hundred to one but they 
will be undone by it. 

My bonds to Beauties mud Aiffer a very great 
dlfcount. They are indeed of fuch a nature 
that prefcription foon bars them ; and moft of 
them are fo conceived, that coverture or marriage 
in the obligee renders them abfolutely void. 

Authors will be often difappolnted in the 
claims they pretend to have upon me. I never 
receive a fiftieth part of the books that modern 
writers defire their bookfellers to fend me. In 
order, however, to conciliate your favour, Sir, 
I will give you my promife (though it is but fair 
to confefs that I fometimes forget my promifes), 
that the Lounger (hall make one of my library. 
Your moft obedient fervant, 

TO-MORROW. 



I HAVE lately received feveral letters on the 
fubjedl of the Stage, and among others, one 
figned Nerva^ cenfurjng in very ftrong terms 
that boifterous and noify kind of applaufe which, 
in the midft of the moft afFeding paiTages of a 
tragedy, the bulk of a Britifh audience are dif- 
pofed to indulge in. It feems to have been writ- 
ten during the time of Mrs* Pope*s late perform- 
ance in our theatre, whofe tones of pity and of 
tendernefs^ my correfpondent complains, werie 
6 often 
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often interrupted or rendered inaudible by the 
drumming of Aicks and the clapping of hands 
in the pit and gallery. He was the more ftruck 
with the impropriety, he fays, from his being 
accompanied by a gentleman, a native of Italy, 
though enough a proficient in our language to 
underftand the play. He defcribes " the fur- 
•* prife and horror of the fufceptible Albania** 
(fo it feems the (Iranger is called} accuftomed 
as he had been to the decorum of the Italian 
ftage, to find, inftead of filent and involuntary 
tears, the roar and riot with which our audience 
received the moft pathetic fpeeches of one of the 
bed of our tragedies. 

•* On Sunday,'* continues my correfpondent, 
<< Albani and I went to church. The plainnefs 
" of the edifice, and the fimplicity of our wor- 
" (hip, ftruck him much ; yet he was pleafed 
" with the decency which prevailed, and charmed 
" with the difcourfc." " I am furprifed," 
faid he, as we walked home, << that fo elegant 
*« a preacher is not a greater favourite with the 

« public." " You are miftaken," I replied, 

•' he has long been their favourite." — « Nay," 
faid he, " do not tell me fo ; you faw they 
«« did not give him a fingle mark of applaufe 
" during the whole difcourfe, nor even at the 
" end." — " I laughed, Mr. Lounger, and fo 
** perhaps will you \ but I believe you will find 

« it 
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^* it difEcuIt to a/Bgn any good reafon, why 
^^ filcnce, attention, and tears, which are thought 
*^ ample approbation in the one place, (hould be 
** held infufficient in the- other ;- or why that 
*< boifterous applaufe which is thought fo hd- 
*• nourable in the Thieatre, (hould be thought a 
•* difgrace to merit in the Pulpit or at the Bar/* 
I cannot however perfeflly agree with my 
correfpondent in this laft obfervation. * At the 
Bar, indeed, the clapping of hands, and the 
beating the floor with people's fticks, might do 
well enough ; but at the Bar it is a rule, never 
to make a noife for nothing; In the Church,: 
not to mention the indecency of the thing, 
difturbances of that kind are perfeftly averfe to 
the purpofe for which many grave and good 
Chriftians go thitheri 

In the Playhoufe, befides the prefcriptive 
right which the audience have now acquired to 
this fort of freedom, I think that part of' the 
houfe by which it is commonly cxercifed have 
much to plead in its defence. The boxes fre- 
quently contrive to drown the noife of the ftage, 
and it is but fair that the pit and gallery (hould 
in their turn drown the noife of the boxes. 

My correfpondent feems to allow this fort of 
applaufe at the reprefentation of Comedy, or at 
Icaft of Farce; and indeed I am inclined to 
think, that in fome of our late Farces, a very 

moral 
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moral ufe may be made of it, as the lefs that is 
heard of them by the boxes the better. The 
cudgels of the audience, of the barbarity of 
which Nerva complains fo warmly, cannot be 
better employed, e>:cept perhaps they could be 
applied to recompenfe the merit of the author, 
inftead of the talents of the adors. Moral 
writers on the fubje£l of the Stage ufed to vent 
their reproaches againft the Comic authors of 
the laft age, who mixed fo much indecency with 
their wit. The cenfure does not exactly apply 
to the petite piece writers of our days ; for they 
keep ftri^^ly to the unity of compofition, and 
mix no wit with their indecency. I fairly con- 
fefs, that I have been obh'ged to abate fomewhat 
of the feverity of my former opinion with re- 
gard to the wicked wits of the old fchool, and 
am content to go back to Wycherley and Con^ 
greve^ having always thought, with my friend 
Colonel Cauftic, that if one muft fin, it is better 
to fin like a gentleman. Befides, a very dull 
or a very innocent perfon may poffibly mifs the 
allufion of a free fpeech, when it is covered with 
the veil of wit or of irony. But the good things 
of our modern Farce- mongers have nothing of 
difguife about them ; the difhes they are pleafed 
to ferve up to us are not garlicked ragouts, but 
ragouts of garlic. I was much pleafed with the 
anfwer which I heard a plain country-gentleman 

give 
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give to another in the pit fome weeks ago, who 
obrerved to him, that the farce was droll and 
laughable enough, but that there was a good deal 
of double entendre in it. I don't know what you 
may think double^ faid he in reply ; but in my 
mind, it was as i^tWin JingJe entendre as "ever I 
heard in my life. 
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N** 81. Saturday, Augujl 19, 1786, 

npHE Love of Fame, " that laft infirmity 
*' of noble minds," though it may fome- 
times expofe its votaries to a certain degree of 
blame or of ridicule, is in the main a ufeful paf* 
Aon. In the prefent age, I have often thought, 
that, inftead of being reftrained, a love of fame 
and of glory ought to be encouraged, as an in- . 
citement to virtue, and to virtuous adions. 
From various caufes, which I mean not at pre- 
fent toinveftigate, thispaffion feems to have loft 
its ufual force \ it has almaft ceafed to be a mo- 
tive of action ; and its place feems now to be 
fupplied by a fordid love of gain, by which men 
of every rank and of every ftation appear to 
be actuated. In the Camp, as upon 'Change, 
profit and lofs is the great objedl of attention. 
When a young foldier fets out on an expedition 
againft the enemies of his country, he does not 
now talk fo much of the honour and reputation 
he is to acquire, as of the profit he expecfts to 
reap from his conquefts. Accordingly we have 
feen gallant officers metamorphofed into Ikilful 
merchants, who, though they had fpirit enough 
to expofe themfelves to " the cannon's mouth,'* 

were 
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were very much difpofed to feek fomething 
there more folid than '^ the bubble Reputa- 
" tion." 

The Roman triumph, which to us wears h 
barbarous an appearance, was intended to excite 
this love of glory; and if we may judge frbm 
confequences, it was a wife and ufeful inftitu- 
tion. In our own country, tt rarely hapj3e<l8 
that diftinguiihed military merit is allowed to 
pafs unnoticed and unrewarded. There is fome* 
thing indeed fo dazzling in the glory of a hero^ 
that, when not retrained by nkotives of jealoiify 
or of envy, we are apt rather ta heighted than 
to detra£l from it. If, therefore^ it "be tr6e^>ctitt 
our fleets and armies have of hte i^de.a'teft 
diftinguiibing figure than in*fbrm6r** timies, it 
certainly cannot be attributed td arijr 4fUtt of 
public honour or -public applaufe. 

But there is a fpecies of merit l^fs brillWnt, 
though not perhaps Icfs ufeful or lefs praife* 
worthy, which often is difregarded by the world, 
and in general intitles its poileflbr to little atten- 
tion while alive, and to little fame after his 
death. There is a fort of military fpirit and 
honour which is fometimes oppofed to the fame 
qualities in a civil fenfe; and a young man^ 
when he puts on his uniform, often thinks him- 
felf exempted from the obligation to certain 
duties which he allows to be commendable enough 

in 
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in the fons of peace. A want of attention to his 
own intereft, or the intereft of thofe connedled 
with him, a degree of diffipation and extravagance 
equally hurtful to both, are held as venial offen- 
ces in a foldier, whofe bufinefs is to march and 
to fight, but who is not bound to think or to 
feel. Yet true noblenefs of mind is every where 
the fame, and may be equally fhown in the ho- 
nourable dealings of private life, as in the moft 
fplendid exertions of fpirit or of valour, A» 
the Hiftorian of chara6ier and manners (in 
which light a periodical author, to be of any 
ufe at all, muft be confidered), I am happy 
when I have an opportunity of recording any 
example of that more bumble xperit which other 
annaliils have no room to celebrate. In this 
view, I was much pleafed with an anecdote I 

was told t'other day, of General W-: , one 

of Queen Anne's Generals. It is not, however, 
as a foldier (although he pofTefled great profef- 
fional merit) that I wifli to introduce General 

W to my readers, 

Mr. W obtained an enfigncy in the army 

when rather more advanced in life than moft of 
the captains of the prefent times, who make fo 
fine a figure upon all occafions, in their green, 
red, and white feathers, and whofe heads at 
every aflembly rival thofe of our moft fafliion- 
able ladies. From the time Mr. W joined 

his 
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his regiment, he was diftinguiflied for an un- 
wearied attention to the duties of his ftation. 
When he appeared in public, or upon duty, his 
drefs and deportment were always decent and 
proper. Of his manner of life in private, even 
his brother-officers were for fome time ignorant. 
He did not mefs with them, and he partook of 
none of their expenfive plea fu res and amufe- 
ments. At length it was difcovered, that he 
fared worfe, and lived on lefs, than any private 
foldier in the regiment. The good.fenfe and 

the known fpirit of Mr. W preferved him 

from the ridicule and contempt with which this 
difcovery might otherwife have been attended. 
His merit as an officer mean-while recommended 

Mr. W to the notice of his fuperiorsj he 

was propaoted from time to time j but no pro- 
motion ever made any alteration on his mode of 
life. After ferving with diftinguiflied reputa- 
tion under King William, Mr. W went 

to Flanders, in the beginning of the Duke of 
Marlborough's campaigns, in the courfe of 
which he was promoted to the rank of General, 
and obtained the command of a regiment. Al- 
though his income was now great, he ftill lived 
with the utmoft parfimonyj ^nd even thofe 
who efteemed him the moft were obliged to al- 
low that his love of money (which they confi- 
dered as a fort of difeafe) exceeded all bounds. 

HiJ 
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His enemies, however, were forced to acknow- 
ledge, that in all his tranfadlions he was perfe£Uy 
Honourable, and that his love of money never 
led him to commit injuftice. 

In one of the laft years of the war, General 
W and his regiment went into winter-quar- 
ters at Ghent. About the middle of winter his 
officers were aftoniflied at receiving an invita- 
tion to dine with their Colonel for/the firft time. 
Moft of the principal officers in the garrifon re- 
ceived with equal furprife a fimilar invitation. 
Upon the day appointed they went to the Ge- 
neral's houfe, where they were received with a 
kindly cheerful welcome, proceeding from a 
mind at eafe, and fatisfied with itfelf, more en- 
gaging to the feelings of our guefts than the moft 
finiflied politenefs. After an elegant dinner, 
wines of every kind were placed upon the table ; 
and as the General knew that fome of his guefts 
did not difiike their glafs, he puflied the bottle 
briikly about. The company were more and 
more aftoniflied ; at length fome of them took 
the liberty to exprefs what all of them felt. " I 
*' do not wonder at your furprife," faid General 

W. ', *' and in juftice to myfclf I muft 

<< take this occafion to explain a condudl which 
" hitherto muft have appeared extraordinary to 
" all of you. You muft know, then, that I 
" wasbred a linen-draper in London. Early in 

" life 
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** life I fet up in buHnefs, which for fome time 
** I carried on with fuccefs, and to a confider- 
«^ able extent. At length, by various misfor- 
<< tunes, I was obliged to flop payment, I called 
«* my creditors together, and laid myaf&irs 
«• before them ; and though they laft very con- 
** fiderably, they were fo fatisfied with my con- 
'* duiSt, that they immediately gave me a full 
*' difcharge, and fome of them even urged me 
" to engage in bufinefs anew. But I was fo 
" difheartened with my former ill fuccefs, that I 
*' could not think of hazarding myfelf in the 
*' fame fituation again. At length I refolved to 
*« go into the army, and by the intereft of one 
** of thofe creditors, who was fatisfied of the 
** fairnefs of my condufl-, and who pitied my 
*« misfortunes, obtained an enfigncy. But tho' 
** my creditors were fatisfied, I was far from 
** being fo. The idea that they had fufFered by 
** me dwelt upon my mind, and I felt that I 
** could enjoy nothing while my debts remained 
*' unpaid. Happily I have at length accom- 
*« plifhed that objeft. The laft packet from 
** England brought me a full acquittance from 
•* my creditors of all I owed them, principal 
*' and intereft. Till now I pofleffed nothing 
** which in juftice I could call my own. Hitherto 
•^ you have feen me aft as a rigid fteward for 
** others ; now I muft intreat that my friends 

" will 
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<• will affift me to enjoy an income far beyond 
** my wants." 

I believe my readers will agree with me in 

thinking that the conduiSbof General W was 

truly noble. Of men's adions in public life it 
is often difficult to form a juft eftimate. The 
Statefman may be applauded for meafures which 
are not his own, and a General or an Admiral 
may be indebted for all his fame to a lucky ac- 
cident, which, " without his ftir," has crowned 
him with viftory unmerited and unexpeSed. 

But General W 's merit was all his own, 

and ought to be rated the higher for this reafon, 
that it was not of that fplendid kind which figures 
mod in the imagination of mankind. 

To excite to virtue, by exhibiting pictures of 
excellence and worth, is certainly the pleafanteft, 
if not the beft and moft eiFedual mode of in- 
ftrudUon. To cite oppofite examples in our 
own time, by way of contraftto this inftance in 
the reign of Queen Anne, would be an ungrate- 
ful talk; I may mention, however, in order to 
take off the idea of that diftindlion which fome 
men have arrogated to themfelves, from a con- 
tempt of the obligations of juftice, that the pre- 
eminence which rank or high life formerly ufed 
to claim in that refpeft, is now in a great mea- 
sure loft, Now-a-days there arc tradefmen who 

diiHpate 
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diflipate their own money, and wafte that with 
which others have intrufted them, with all the 
fangfroid of the beft-bred people of fafliion; 
and we may meet with more than one man of 
fpirit behind a counter, who can cock his hat 
in the face of his creditors, as valiantly as if 
there was a cockade or a feather in it. 

R 
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ye Tfarme contre lui qve U fruit de fm crime. ' 

Crebillon. 

'TpHE eiFe£ls of moral inftru£Hon and pre- 
cept on the mind have b6en rated verjr 
highly by Tome grave and worthy men, while' 
by others the experience of their i nefficacy, ' in 
regulating the conduct of the hearer or reader, 
has been cited as an indifputable proof of their 
unimportance. .Among thofe, fay they, on 
whom Moral Eloquence has employed all her 
powers, who have bteri tutored by the wifeft 
and moft virtuous teachers, atid have had the 
Advice and direction of the ableft and moft per- 
fuafive guides, how few are there whofe future 
condird has anfwered to the inftrudion they^ 
received, or the maxims which were fooftca 
repeated to them. Natural difpofition or ac- 
quired habits regulate the tenor ^of our lives ; and 
neither the ferraon that perfuades, nbr the rela- 
tion that moves, has any permanent efFe(fl on 
the actions of him who lift ens or who weeps. 

Yet, though examples of their efficacy are not 
very frequent, it does not altogether follow that 

Vol. III. G the 
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the difcourfc or the ftory are ufekfs an* vain. 
Stf ohger motives will no doubt overpowtr-^ 
weaker ones, and thofe which conftantly iai&il 
will prevail OT^I- othe« which feldom occol-. 
PaiBoxi therefbre vrill fofiielime& be obeydr 
when r«dfon i$ forgot, and corrupt ibcietywiU': 
at lerigftfa^ overcome the beft early imprcfl^s. 
But the c^efh of that reafon,- or^ of thfofe im- 
preffioii^, we are not always in condition; 'to e&i>/ 
mate fairly. Thfe examples of their foiluroftoe 
eafily known, and certain of bting bbferved^ 
the inftances of fuch as have heca pteferved 
from furrounding contagion by theif influence, 
are traced with difliculty, and flrtk6 ueti'lefs 
when they are traced. 

Formal precepts and hypothetical "cautldiis' 
are indeed frequently offered to youth and' in- 
experience, in a manner fo ungracious as nei^ 
ther to command their attention nor concffiate-' 
their liking. He who fays I am to inftrud apd 
to warn, with a face of inftruftion or zi^ 
monition, prepares his audience for heimng'^ 
what the young and the lively alwaysf-i^cW 
as tirefome, or fear as unpleafant; A'-iWwe 
willing and a deeper impreffion will be^^ade 
when the obfervation arifes UritSout teii% 
prompted, when the underftanding is'addfelRd 
through the ftjelings. It was this which ftruck 
ii>e fo forcibly in theflory of Father Nicholas^' I 

never 
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never fel(;.fp ftjtongly the evils of diipp^tion^ 
nofveyqs.was To sfliamed cf ;theihaaie olMttf^ 

Itowas at a /mall town m Brlt^aAyy in ^which 
there Jitos a convent joS JBencdi£lined, where p^jjr*- 
tiduiar^ciociai/biiifPCS had, induced me :t<) t^e 
upga(iy*-ic^en9e:A»r a few week^. Tbey had 
fome pidruresL which ftrswiger^ ufed t^ vijiti l^ 
weiup wiidar a party whafe purpofe w^^ .ic^ l^k 
abjAeat:' mine in fu€h p}^f:es is (rather tp J%^ 
at txson. ( If jaftjtfae* world we heboid the fliifting 
fdene.i'Wiqcb prompts obfervation, wp fee ip;( 
fHehrforhuieitrftH^i^iae^.a fort of ilill life, !9^h^h. 
neUifiibes iboMghiii which gives fubjcdl: for i^er 
ditation. I confcfs however I have. often t been 

^^MSPR^Si^ifh ^.^^^ ^^^" * growp of face?, im- 
dcr^jtl}gir ^wIs,.on .which (peculation^. could, 
build i»ot|ii/?gf^.mere coropop-place .cpwJte- 
n§w;es, , whiich .-fpigbjt. havjB equally .'w^U . be^- 
lqp^d^|pia.C(yj5pratjon of baiters or butcbe;^^ 
Moft Qf, tl|pfe ip fl^ Convent J poifi vifited w?re 
of tJ^t kiiYJ)"? one however » was of ^a verj^. fupe- 
ripjT.ofd^rrjvthat of a monk, wha^knee\ed at a 
diijiao^e /from the. a}(^r, near a Gothic window, 
tbt^«*gh the painte4;fl^i;es of whichjajgleamy 
light jtoupUed his forehead, and threw a dark 
Rff^lff(im4^ '^^^ 01). the hollow x>f a large, 
black, rmfetetwbply eye, . It was impoffible' not 
to take notice of him. He looked up, invo- 
G 2 luntarily 
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luntarily no doubt, to a picture of our Saviour 
bearing his crofs ; the fimilarity of the attitude, 
and the quiet refigiiation of the two counic- 
ninces, formed a refemblance that could not but 
ftrike every one. *' It is Father Nicholas/' 
whifpered our condudlor, '' who is of. all the 
** brotherhood the moft rigid to himfelf, and 
*< the kindeft to other men. To the diftrelled, 
*' to the fick, and to the dying, he is always 
*' ready to adminifteraffiftance and confolation. 
** No body ever told him a misfortune in which 
<« he did not take an intereft, or requeft good 
*' offices which he refufed to grant: yet the 
<^ aufterity and mortifications of his own life 
*' are beyond the ftrifteft rules of his order; 
** and it is only from what he does for others 
** that one fuppofes him to feel any touch of 
«< humanity." The fubjefl: feemed to make 
our informer eloquent. I was young, curious, 
enthufiaftic ; it (unk into my heart, and I could 
not reft till I was made acquainted with Father 
Nicholas. Whether from the power of the in- 
troduftion I procured, from his own benevo- 
lence, or from my deportment, the good man 
looked on me with the complacency of a parent. 
" It is not ufual," faid he, ** my fon, for peo- 
" pie at your age to folicit acquaintance like 
« mine. To you the world is in its prime; 
*' why ihould you anticipate its decay ? Giaiety 

tt and 
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*< and cheerfolnefs fpfing up around you; 
*' why (hould you feek out the abodes of me- 
^« laneholy and of woe ? Yet though dead to 
'* the pleafures, I am not infenfible to the cha- 
" rities of life, I feel your kindnefs, and wifli 
** for an opportunity to requite it.*' — — He 
perceived my turn for letters, and {hewed me 
from curious MSS. and fome fcarce books, 
which belonged to their convent: thefe were 
not the communications i fought; accident 
gave me an opportunity of obtaining the know*- 
ledge I valued more, the knowledge of Father 
Nicholas^ the ftory of his forrowS) the caufe of 
his aufterities. , * 

' One evening. when I entered, his cdl, aftet 
knocking at the door, without being heard, I 
perceived him kneeling before a crucifix^ tt> 
which was affixed a fmail pidiure, which I took 
to be that of the bleflcd Virgin. I flood be- 
hind him, uncertain whether I fhould wait the 
clofe of his devotional exercife, or retire un» 
perceived as'l came. His face was covered with 
his hand, and I heard his flifled groans.. A 
mixture of compaflion and of curiofity fixed 
me to my place. He took his hands from his 
eyes with a quickened movement, as if a pang 
had forced them thence : He laid hold of the 
picture, which he kifled. twice, prefled it to his 
bofom> and then, gazing qn it earneftly, burft 
G 3 into 
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hito tears. After a kw momenta; he tlbf^fti 
his Hands together, threw a look trp'ttJ he^v^ft, 
and muttering fome words which 1 CbuH hbt 
hear, drew a deep Cgli, which feemed'to dofe 
the. account of his forrows for the fidic,'and 
rifmg from his knees, difcovered We. "I Wis 
aijiamed of^my fituatiqp, and "ttamrtered irot 
f<^e apology for my unirit^ntioilal ^tit^vWif)- 
tjon of ms devotions, — '" Alas ! (raid tie^lfc 
^r not deceived j' thefe ai-e iiot the feai^^^f ^.ff^- 
«« Votion'i not the meltings of pl^ty/^bbt Mite 
•^^ Wringirigs of remorfe. Perhaps, youn| M«t, 
<^;,h^ may liead thee to be tbld the fto'^ ttP^tey 




'** laudable reelings perverted, of virttie'bethy|^ 
** ed, of falfe honour, and miflakeh fliamc/*^ 

-J 1^ nfipie is. 5/. Hubirty my family ancient 
^9^, ijfffeeflable, though Us. domains,^ f^-o^ ya- 
ncf^} fUn.5Qward events, jlj^d beci>. contraoed 
nf^uch within their former extent. I loft' my 
fatbe^ before I knew the misfortune of. lofing 
him, J and the indulgence of my mother, wHo 
continued a widow, made up, in the eftima- 
tion of a young man, for any want of that pro- 
tc6ljp;j or of guidance wbich^ another parent 
might have afforded. After haying pafled with 
applaufe through the ordinary fiudies which the 

capital 
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<;apital pf our province allowed an opportunity 

qF acquiridtg, my mother fent me to Paris, 

along^ with the fon of a neighbouring family, 

who, though of Icfs honourable defcent, was 

much richer than ours. Young Delaferre (that 

w^s .my companion's name) was intended for 

the army \ n^e, from particular clrcumftances 

which pron^jf^^ fiicceis in that line, my mother 

and her frjend? had deftined for the long robe, 

and had ag.reed for the purchafe of a charge 

for m,e when I Should be qualified for it. ' De« 

lafe^re, had a foyex/eign contempt for any pro* 

/elSpn bu.ttbat of, ^^qas, and topk ^very ojy)or- 

tiipiyr pf infpiripg me with the fame fentimcnts. 

^iij^hjP. Q^pi^t^i I had this prejudice every day 

.^0^ AjQd mpje^ confirmcji. The pirti of every 

jn^. w^p bacl ferved, the infolent fuperiority 

hec]aii7i|3d oyer hi § fellow- citizens, dazzled my 

ambition and awed my bafhfulnefs. From na« 

tur e^ T had that extreme fenflbBity* or fhame, 

w^ici) Could' not ftahd igainft the r!ditufe eVea 

of n^uch /nferioi: men. Ignoraiict would bfteii 

corjfounJme in matters of which Iwiasperfeft-. 

ly well informed, from his fupefior efFfontery ; 

and tlie beft-eftabliflied principles ' of niy mind 

^ould fometfmes yield to the impudence of af- 

fuoring fophlftry br of uhblulMng vice. To 

die projeflion which my relations had marked 

put' /or' ' liic, , attention, dllib^nce, " and ' fober 

^4 ' " fljanners 
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manners were riaturally attached ; having once 
fet down that proreffion as humiliating, I con- 
cluded its attendant qualities to be equally dif- 
lionourable. I was aihi*med of virtues to which 
I was naturally inclined, a bully in vices which 
I hated and defpifed. Delaferre enjoyed my 
apoftacy from innocence at a vi£lory he had 
gained. At fchool he was much my inferior, 
and I attained every mark oiF diftinftion to 
which he had afpired in vain. In Paris h« 
friumphed in his turn; his fuperior wealth en* 
dbled him to command the appearances of fu- 
perior dignity and fhow; the cockade in his 
hat infpired a confidence which my fituation 
did not aHow ; and, bold as he was in diifipa-^ 
jlon attd debaiicliery, • he led me as an inferior 
^hom he had taught the art of living, whom he 
iszd firfl trained to independence and to man- 
Kood. \iy mother^s ill -judged kindnefs fup- 
plied me* with the means of thofe pleafures 
^hich my companions induced me to (hare, if 
jileaifures they might be called, which I often 
partook with uneafinefs and rcfleSed on virith 
remorfc. Sametimes, though but too feldom, 
I was as much a hypocrite on the other fide; 
I was felf-denied, beneficent, and virtuous by 
fVealth ; while the time and money which I had 
fo employed", I boafted to my companions of 
having '(pent in debauchery, in riot, and in vice.** 
^* • ♦ The 
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The habits of life, however, into which I had 
been led, began by degrees to blunt my natural 
feelings of rtditude, and to take from vice the 
reftraints of confcience. But the dangerous 
connediion I had formed was broken ofF by the 
accident of DeJaferre's receiving orders to join 
his regiment, then quartered at Dunkirk. At 
his defire, I gave him the convoy as far as to 
a relation's houfe in Picardy, where he was to 
fpend a day or two in his way. ** I will intro« 
" duce you,*' faid he, in a tone of pleafantry^ 
*' becaufe you will be a favourite ; my coufin 
*' Sanionges is as fober and precife as you were 
*' when I firft found you." The good man 
whom he thus chara£lerifed po/reflcd indeed all 
thofe virtues of which the ridicule of Dielaferre 
ha(l fometimes made me afl^jamed, but which i^ 
had never made mq entirely ceafe to revere. In 
his family I regained the ftation which, in our 
diffipiited fociety at Paris, I had lofH His 
example encouraged and his precept<» fortified 
my natural difpofition to goodnefs^ but his 
daughter, Emilia de Santonges, . was a more 
interefting afliftant to it. After my experience 
of the few of her fex with whom' we were 
acquainted in town, the native beauty^ the unaf- - 
fciSed manners of Emilia, were infinitely attraft- 
ive. Delaferre, however, found them infipid 
and U(«fi»me. He left his kuitoan's the third 
Q 5 moroLpg 
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morning after his arrival, promidng, as foon 
^s bis regiment fhould be reviewed, to meet me 
in Paris^ £xcAp[t in JParis, faid he, w^ cjjtift 
merely, but do not live. I found it very dif- 
ferent. I lived but in the prefcnce of Emilia de 
Santorrges. But why (hotild I ttcsXtJAdtk^^s 
of pureft felicity, or thinlc of what my Emilia 
was ! For not long after (he was mine. In the 
winter they came to Paris, on account of her 
father's health, which was then rapidly fert'tje 
decline. T tended him with that affidirity '^hich 
was due to his friendfhip, whfch 'the»tJ€>ftt{)*ny 
of Emilia made more an ind«lgeliic«^' tha^ a 
duty. '' Out* cares, and the (kiH of hlsphyficurrw, 
wereVruitlefs. He died • and Itft^ Hfs -^faOgMr 
' to my iVVendfhip. It was th^n tbrfll firft darbd 
to hope for her loVe; that btrer the grave df'kir 
lather I' mingled my tears with Emilialgj and 
tremblihgJy ventured to afk, if (htf ih^aght-me 
worthy' of comforting her forrbw^ ?''Ei«^flitf was 
too innocent for difguife, tdo h6n4fl:»fof(affeft- 
atibii:^ Sh6 gavfc icr hand'td rtif^iKUH ^-(iar 
I ift'en'wak' vrrfru6iis), to- rewafrd at the^-fame 
tim.€,^and' to'*'<f6nrf!rm them. We retired Co 
Santdrigfes,' 'Where xve e'njbyed as muth felicity 
ai peHiaps the lot trf humanity vKll- altew; My 
Emilia*^ ifnci-it tit^S'fequJal to her hafppineftf aad 
I may ^fey^wfthbijit Vanity,' fiftce^Ji is n*w any 
fharne, that the fttice ^eitdiediSt.* Hubert was 
then thought to deferve the bleffings he enjoyed. 
Z 
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''N^ Rg. Saturday, Sipumbir 2, i^Sdii 
GoQtii^uation of the Story of Fatfher 



TtN this ftate of peaceful felicity we hail lived 
. fometb^ig more than a year, when my Enu- 
lia fomidbierfelf.wJtb child. On that opcafion 
my^.anxiety wfs .ruc|) as a hu{b^d yiho ^qtes 
.itpoo hiM^i(^19ifxl?e fijppofed to fepL . In ,(50 ji- 
^feqttCftte x)f, that anxiety, I propofed^our, remov- 
ing /dh.fopie.iyeeks 10 Parisy where, jftip.migh^ 
.h4vie> 9b}ec aijiftance than our province could 
affoird in .li^pfe moments of danger^ ^wb {eh ^i[l^e 
fiK>n\9Kpe<fted* To this flie ohj^fl^d .wjtji!^ eaj:* 
ifirifaifife^1froin,,a yariei^y xff niot^yes |'but,,q[ioft 
irfjlnfiyt |ieigW!)our$ applauded, /ipjr rcfolutioqj 
:end ww:^^ i whO', was the nephew qf a faraiejr-ee- 
msral^^and l^.purchafed the ei^ate onjv^^^^ 
his father haA'been a tenant,,, tctld vf^c^^x^oGji^n^ 
gi^ fro^. jhfir, country, tfri»i((^^/^r J was Yuen, 
\<h(ftt nphody whQrpouJd ^^ffprd. t^i go/t^^jP^n^ 
ii|iB>^ld ihipM 'Oi^.trwilingjtheR* .1 Vis"^ littic 
>tond«CuO0 sbe. i;^proach of ,p9,Y€irj^y,,^4^^j^fo- 
hitclf>doWrmined for the Journpy* l^o )nduce 

■ •" " . G. 6 ■•..:!-:)•;. ,«}/ 
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my wife's confent, I had another pretext, being 
left executor to a friend who had died in Paris, 
and had efieds- remaining there, Emilia at laft 
confented, and we removed to town accord- 
ingly. 

* For fome time I fcarce ever left our Hotel ; 
It was the fame at which Emilia and her father 
had lodged when he came to Paris to die, and 
leave her to my love. The recoUedion of thofe 
fcenes, tender and interefting as they were, 
Jpread a fort 6f melancholy indulgence over our 
Mutual fociety, by which the company of any 
thii'd perfon could fcarcely be brooked • My 
, tvife had fome of thofe fad prefagcs which 
women of her fenfibility often feel in the condi- 
tion fhe was then in. All my attention and fo- 
licitude were excited to combat her fears. ** I 
" fhall not live^" fhe would fay, " to revifit 
•V Sahion^es : but hiy Henry will think of me 
** there : In thofe Woods in which we have fo 
** often walked, by that brook to the fall of 
*"* vvhich we have liftened together, and felt in 
*' filence what language, at leaft what mine, 
<^ my Love, couM ilot fpeak."-;— The good Fa» 
ther vvas oVerpowered by the tendernefs of. 
the image that ruflied upon his mind, and tears 
iTor a moment Choked his utterance. After a 
fhort fpace he-began, witha voice faultering and 
weak, 

—« Pardon 
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— << Pardon the emotfen that flopped my re- 
cital. You pity mc ; but it is not always that 
my tears are of fo gentle a kind ; the images her 
fpeech recalled fbftened my feelings intoforrow; 
but I am not worthy of them.^-Hear the con- 
feffion of my remorfe. 

The anxiety of my Emilia was at laft diffi* 
pa ted by her fafe delivery of a boy ; and on this 
obje6l of a new kind of tendernefs we gazed 
with inexpreffible delight. EmUia fuckled the 
infant herfelf, as weH frr^ the idea of duty 
and of pleafure in tending it, as from the diffi- 
culty of fihding'in Paris a nurfe to be truftcd. 
We propofed returning to the country as foori 
as the re-eftabli(hment of her flrength would 
permit: Mean time, during her hours of reft^ 
I generally' went out to finife the bufmefs which 
the truft of my deceafed friend had devolved 
upon me. 

In paffing through the Thuillirtes^ \n one of 
thofe walks, I met my old companion Delaferre. 
He embraced me with a degree of warmth which 
I fcarce expe(Sled from my knowledge of his 
difpofition, or the' length t)f time for which our 
correfpopdence had been broke off. He ha4 
heard, he feid, accidentally of my being in 
town, but had fought me for feveral days \n 
vain. In truth, he was of all men one whom I 
was the moft. afraid of meetings, I had heard 

in 
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in the country of his unboirnded diffipatbn aad 
extravagance; and" there were fon» ftoricsnto 
his prcjtrdice vrhicW ivere onJy - not be^kiicid, 
from an tmwiilTngneft to Miwe them^iin^peofSe 
whom the corrtiptions of ihe" world bad/nQt 
famlliarifed to bafenefs ; yet Iftmnd he fliilpof- 
feiled a kind of fuperiority over myoAnd, which 
I was glad to excufe^ by forcingtiz^yficif Hrfbink 
him Icfs unworthy than he wai5i]rcp(wted.r. lA^- 
ter a variety of inquiries^ aM exprcifing hiir cotv 
dial fatisfadion at the prefent bappfii€& I en- 
joyed, he prefled me to fpend that eveniog with 
him fo earneftly, that though I had .made it\^ 
fort of r'ule to be athome^ I was.uailbdi9etlit9 
offer an apk)losy) and agreed to ^mest^biirrial the 
hour he appointed.- . ,'/ viio^-i 

Our company confiited only of De]ltf<^m 
himfdfy and two other offieers, i»e' a gobd 
deal older than any Of lis, who'had^he crofe 
of St. Louis', and the rahk otGokiatl, mhmiil 
thought the thofl agteeabb ma^ I had ever'inet 
with. • The imwilfingnefe v^ith whiefc I tad ]«ft 
home, afed the 6fpe«ftati<iiv'c# a''»efy^dli&r!(alc 
fort of party where T was going, inadefww feel 
the prefent one dotAly pleaftnt. lily ^ipirits, 
which wielre rtithet low whenl wtoiiffi^yfcfisom 
that conftraint'i waaf prepared fo^frofe i«pj»aa|^ 
portion to' the pTestfantry Arbund 0f^; sitiUithe 
perfe<^ eafe iniylaicb' I Ibuiid itiy&Iflwith ithEs 

old 
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'<idd iofficqrV who b^. ip&irmajLion, wit, Tenti^ 
jmesiV^vcrytbing I y*iIu(}d,cmoft, and every 
rtfalisg) J leaA t^f^cQ^.ia z f^ie/Ly fele^Sed by 
Shbferrei* k was* late, before wc parted 5 ^ and at 
:ipartmg I rec^iv^ Apt without pleafi^e, anin- 
-TOation ftoin the Colp^el to fup with him the 
evening aifter^ 

>n.^hfi dbttvpanjr at bis hpufe {. fo^nd;enliyened 
b^> his (liter »k1 a friend of hers, ^ wi^ow^ who, 
tfaougfai ^ot a perfect b^i|ty,h^,a countenance 
thatl anprefled oa^ much more in her. favour 
^un vmere bcattty could. Wh^H^ filent, thexe 
divas alisrtain foftnef^ in it ififinitejy bewitching | 
qftiBawhcyuit was lightened up by, the expreilion 
3«^falchiiienesmvetfation gave» it was eqifally at- 
tractive. We happened to be placed next each 
::P^^» > ^Upufed as I was to the little gallantries 
of ^(biootable life, I rather wilhed than hoped 
to ; make myfelf agre^ble to her. She feemed, 
.however, in^reftec} i^ my: attentions and con- 
tvetfation, and in her? I . foupd royfelf flattered 
jat' Ihe^ftme iipev^n^ d^ght(E<^^ We played, 
-againftthejncyn^tipftof this. I^a^^y and me, and 
iwe won rather m<)x;e than I wifhi^d* Had I been 
as rich alDelaferre, liboujd have .objeSed to 
ithe deepnefs of the ftake^ : but we werp^the only 
ffirfoos af the coi^p^y that ieeoied i^eafy at 
0ur:fuccefs» ai)d; W(e parted, .with the mpft cor- 
^1 .|;ood-huaio$fi Madam ^e Trit^vUle (that . 

was 
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was the widow's name), fmiling to the Colonel, 
afked him to take his revenge at her houfe, and 
faid, with an air of equal modefty and frank* 
nefs, that as I had been the partner of her fac- 
refs, fhe hoped for the horiout of ray coirtpany, 
to take the chance of ibaring a lefs favourable 
fortune, • - 

At fifft my wife had expreffed her fatisfac- 
tion'at my finding amufement in fociety, to re* 
Jiere the duty of attending her. But when my 
abfence grew very frequent, as indeed I was al- 
moft every day at Mada-medeTrenville's, though 
her v/ords continued the fame, {he could not 
help expreiling by her countenance her diflatif- 
fafiicrn at my abfcnce. I perceived this at firft 
with tender'ncfs only, and next evening* excufed 
myfelf from keeping my engagement. But I 
found my wife's company not what it ufed to 
be : thoughtfdj but afraid to truft one another 
with our thoughts, Emilia (hewed her urfeafi- 
nefs in her looks, and I covered mine but ill 
with an affumed gaiety of appearance. 
• Tiie day following Ddaferre called, and faw 
Emrlra forthi^ firft time. He rallied me gently 
fdr breaki/)g my laft night's appointment, and 
told me of another which he had made for me^ 
which my wife infifted on my keeping. Hef 
coufin apphuded her conduft, and joked on thd 
good government erf wiv^s. 'Before i we»t out 

" , in 
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in the evening, I came to wifli Emilia good 
night, r thought L perceived a tear on her 
cheek, and would have ftaidj but for the fhame 
of not going. The company perceived my want 
of gaiety, and Delaferre was merry on the oc- 
cafion. Kven my friend the Colonel threw in a 
]ittle raillery on the fubjc£l of marriage. 'Twas 
^e firft time I felt fomewhat awkward at being 
th^ only tnarried man of the party* 

We played deeper and fat later than former* 
ly ; but 1' was to. ihew myfelf not afraid of my 
wife, and obji^ed to neither, I loft con fider* 
ably, aild returned home mortified and cha- 
grincd. Ifaw.EjPwrJlVJt^xt rpqri^ipg^whofe fpi- 
rits.wcre, not high,: Mcthoiight;h«f looks re- 
proached my .capdu^Eiv ^nd i wa^ enough 19 
the wrong to be angry that they did fo. Dela- 
ferre came to take me to his houfe to dinner. 
He obferved as we went, that Emilia looked ill. 
" Going to the country will re-eftablifli hcr,*^ 
faid I. — " Do you leave Paris ?" faid he. — ** In 
*' a few days.*' — " Had I fuch motives for re- 
" maining in it as you have.*' — *' What mo- 
" tives ?" — " The attachment of fuch friends; 
** but friendfliipis a cold word : the attachment 
^J of fuch a woman as de Trenville,** I know 
not how I looked, but he preffed the fubjed no 
farther; perhaps I was lefs offended than I 
ought to have been. 

We 
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We went to that Lady's hoiifc after dinner* 

She v^as drefled mod elegantly, and leaked 

more beautiful than erer I had fcen her. The 

party was more numeroQs 'than ufua}^ and there 

was more vivacity in it. The converfation 

turned upon my intention of leaving Paf is ; the 

ridicule of country- manfiers, of coantry'-bpi- 

nions, of the infipidity of country-enjoyments, 

was kept up with infinite fpirit by Delaferre, 

and moft of the younger members Q^4h^ tbr^r 

pany. Madame de Titnviller ^id 'nijf joTh in 

their mirth, and fi()metimes^!boked ^ iAc^^9 jf 

thefubjeft wasrtoofcrioas for btr t6 bbi6Jei*y 

on. I' v^as 'half affaamed ahidt hiir^ISrrr«Hslt^S 

was goln'^tb the cbukitryV ifefs ^fieaf^'m^^fikS^ 

at the prcfereftec that was (hewrtw^;';' '^^' V^^ 

"• ■ ' '-■'"» "r- -^ <j£v/ ?I 
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. K? §4* SATJJKDAy, S^pitmi^gf 1786. 

jf^A9lu|3Lqn. .of, tjie ^tory . of Father 

•nalfibCi '^ 1'^ ^ ^^ .1 . ;". ^' - . .^: . 
Xj5Y%;^.9PWard, bQwever, in di^ wrppg a9 
r W^! ^ ^^ ^*^>rigtxt,. i^nd fell upoa.an ^xpc- 
'4\^t^ypsf J^n?^!^ qayiqlf from a dircQWy ^that 
iwlgi^^gf ^c4^^f. I cpjuri-vcd tQ d^cerve 
|njklW%n8P*ift KW^??!. my^vlats to.Madamc.de 
^TWWiHf 'f^iflfi^f»^«: W<5f?^^^ f^me perplex. 
ing incideni^h^b^4 a^fea in jtbe mina^^oient 
of tbore affairs with which I.was intrufted. Her 
mind was too pure for fufpicion or for jedoufy. 
It was eafy even for a novice in falfehood, like 
me, to deceive bef. But I had an ^ble affiflant 
in Delaferre, who now refumed the afcendency 
over me he had formerly poilefled, but with an 
attradion more powerful, from the infatuated 
attachment which my vanity and weaknefs, as 
much as her art and beauty, had made me con- 
ceive for Madame de Trcnvillc. 

It happened that juft at this time a young" 
man arrived from our province, and brought 
letters for Emilia from a female friend of her's 

in 
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in the neighbourhood of Santonges. He had 
been bred a miniature-painter, and came to 
town for improvement in his art. Emilia, who 
doted on her little boy, propofed tohinlto draw 
his pidure in the innocent attitude of his fleep. 
The young painter was pleafed with the idea, 
provided flie-woyld allow him to paint the child 
in her arms. This* was to be concealed from 
me, for the fake of furprifing me with the pic- 
ture when it ftiould be finiOied. That flie might 
have a better opportumty of effedling this Irttle 
concealment, iimilia would often hear, wiih a 
fort of iatisfaiiion, my engagements abroad; and 
encourage me to keep them) chat the piSure> 
mlghj advance in my abfitnce,- ' * ' • 

She knew not what, during that abfe^ice, 
was my employ mew.» Theflavo of vic^a^rtd of 
profufion, I was violating my" faith ^o her, irt 
the arms of the moft artful and worthleft of 
women, and lofing the fortune that (hould have 
fupported my child and her'fe, fo a fet of ichd^at^ 
9j\d villains. Such was the fnare that Dela- 
ferrc and his afTociat^ had drawn* around me. 
It was covered with the appearance of love and 
gencrofity. De Trenville had art enough to 
make me believe, that (he was every way the 
viftim of her afteftion for me. My firft great 
lofies at play &e pretended to ctitM-burfe from 
her own private fortune, and then threw her- 

^ felf 
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felf upon my hcinour, for relief from thofe dif- 
trefles into which I had brought her. After 
having exhaufted all the money I poflefled, -and 
all my credit could command, I would have 
flopped A^vof r«in; but when I thought of 
returning- in difgracc and poverty to the place 
I bad left refpe^ted and happy, I had not refo- 
lution enough to- retreat. I took refuge in de- 
fperation, mortgaged the remains of my eftate, 
and ftaked the produce to recover what I had 
loft, or to lofe -myMf^ The' event was fuch ad 
mhght have been e;tpe<3ed. . ^ 

• After the dizzy horror of my fituation had 
left me* po^ver to think, I hurried to Madame 
de Trenville's* She gave me fuch a reception 
as fufrted one who was no longer worth the de- 
ceiving. Convi^SHon of her falfchood, and of 
that r-uin to which fhe had been employed to 
kad iney flifUed upon my mind, i left her with 
^xecratwdnsj which flie received with the cool- 
ntfi of hardened vice, of experienced feduc-- 
tioa. I rufhed from her houfe, 1 knew not 
whither.. My fteps involuntarily led me home. 
At my own door I flopped, as if it had been 
death to enter. When I had flirunk back (ome 
p^cesy I turned again 5 twice d-id I attempt to 
knock, and could not; my heart throbbed with 
linipcakable horror, and my knees fmote each 
other.- It V^ras night, and the flrect was dark 
• and 
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and filent arovnd me, I threw myikH^iommbtdft!^ 
fore thedoor^ and mftied (omt luffiaidoJniid)^ 
to eafe me of hfe and thimgbctogtthen Mt:^ 
laft the recolSedtion of EmiKa^alid ofiOiyiftv/.^ 
fant boy^ croflbd my 'difordersd - mftid^ aiidL/>ft 
gufh of lendertids bwft from^inyeyes»u lico&^j- 
and knocked at the door# Wfa^ I was.iatuin^* 
I went tip foftiy ta my wife^ cbamterw o ;Shet^ 
\¥as afleep, with a nightvlamp bur0mg*i»y ^^usr^itt 
her child fleeping'on her bofom, anA^^its Irttie^ 
hand grafping her neck. Think what J felt^rfc* 
I looked ! She fmiled throagh her fleep, and ^ 
fcemed to dream of happinefe. My*tttiIl^*^-to 
gan to madden again j and as th^ miftr^ tp^ 
which fhe muft wake croffcd my idk^iti^mi' 
the horrible idea arofe within me,-^J'fliudder 
yet to tell it,— to murder them as thfey lav, sthd 
next myfelf !— I ftretched my hand towards my * 
wife's throat !— The infant unclafped its little 
fingers, and laid hold of ortc of mine.-^ Thte ^ 
gentle preffure wrung my heart; k§ fykiitfih 
returned; T biirft fnto tears; but T'c^uW not " 
ftay to tell her of our ruin. ' I riiflied out of Ihfe 
room, and, gaining an obfcurc hotel m a dif- 
tant part of the town, wrote a fewdiftrai^^ 
Unes, acquainting her of my folly and erf my 
crimes; that I meant immfidiatel;^ to leave ' 
France, and not return till my penitence (hould 
wipe out my oiFences, and my induftry repair 
3 that 
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tiiatiruinLiii !itrfaicb/I had minolvcdli^r. I re- 
comcDendcd^faer aiiAMnjp* c^bild. to ipyi mother's 
care, and *tp</die ffdtejUofi of that. Heaven 
whtclv file* had npv^r ofi?nded< Havlag fent 
tbis,^i:ie(t Paris on the iaftant, and had walked 
ievdralimUes/froin town before it.Va9 Jight. 
Ajt fuB-tife va ftagQtcoach overtook me. ' Twas 
gobig on;theroad \x>BiteJl* I entered it without 
airangitfg anyfutuf^ plan^ and bx in fuUen and 
gbonKy >lUqiice, Vi\ the corner of the carriage. 
Thai day and qext night I went on mechani* 
cadiy^ ,witt^ i^v^ra} other paflengers, regardlefs 
of Ii^ and incapable of reft. But the fecond 
da/ I /<W>4 ^y fttength fail, and when we 
flo0^,in)|)if eyienipg,. I fell down in a faint 
1" 4lii^ifi^g^ of the inn* I was put to bed^ it 
fefi^, ^d lay for more than a week in the 
ftuj^f^j^^ion pf a low fever. 

.^j^harit^llijb bcother of that order to which 
I ^91^ be^g, who happened to be ix;! the inn, 
AttniM rafi wk^ the greateft^ care and huqia- 
nij^fl g!?4 ^wben. I began to recover, the good 
oldifx^fMmimfttr^d.tomy foul, as he had done 
to my;bQdy^ that afiifi^nce and confolation he 
cafijy diftrov^red jt to need. By his tender af- 
iidmtiefi. ]t w^^ <^^ ^ ^^^ recruited as to be able 
to4>(^the the fre(h air at the window of a little 
panlQurfi As I fajt t^ere one morning, the fame 
fiage^^c^ch jn which I had arrived^ flopped at 

the 
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the dooT erf" the inn, when I faw airgbt out of it 
the young painter who had been recommended 
to us at Paris. The fight orerpowered my 
weaknefs, and I fell lifelefa from my feat. The 
incident brought feveral people into the room, 
and amongft others the young man himfeif* 
When they had ceftored me to fenfe, Ihad re- 
colledion enough to defire him to remain with ^ 
roe alone. It was fi3me time before he recog- 
nized me; when, he did^ witH horror in his 
afpe£i, after much hefitation, and the moil fp- 
lemn intreaty from me, be told me the dread- 
ful icquel of my misfortunes. My wife aitd child 
were no more. The iliock which my Jetter 
gave, the ftate of weaknefs fhe was then in,.had 
not ftrength to fupport. The efFeds were a 
fever, delirium, and death. Her ipfant periflicd 
with her. In the interval of reafon precede 
ing her death, Ihe called him to her bed-fide; 
gave him the pifture he b?d drawn ; and with 
her laft breath charged him, if ever, he could 
find me out, to deliver that and her forgivenefs 
to me. He put it into my hand. I know not 
hqw I furvived. Perhaps it was owing to the 
outworn ftate in which my difeafe had left me. 
My heart was tco weak to burft ; and there was 
a fort of palfy on my mind that Teemed infcn- 
fibje to its calamities. By that holy man wbo 
bad once before faved me from death, I , was 
8 placed 
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placed here, where, except one melancholy 
journey to that fpot where they bad laid my 
EmiUa and her boy, I have ever fince remained. 
My ftory is unknown, and they wonder at the 
feverity of that life by which I endeavour to 
atone for my ofFences. — But it is not by fuf* 
fering alone that Heaven is reconciled; I en- 
deavoul-, by works of charity and benelicence, 
to make my being not hateful in its fight. 
Blefled be God ! I have attained the confolation 
I wiflied. — Already, on my wafting days a beam 
of mercy ftieds its celeftial light. The vifions 
of this flinty couch are changed to mildnefs. 
'Twas but laft night my Emilia beckoned me in 

fmiles J this little cherub was with her !" His 

voice ceafed, — he looked on the pi<£lure, then 
towards Heaven 5 and a faint glow croffed the 
palenefs of his cheek. 1 flood awe-ftruck at 
the fight. The bell for Vefpers tolled— he took 
my hand — I kifled his, and my tears began to 
drop on it. — " My fon,** faid he, *« to feelings 
like yours it may not be unpleafing to recall my 
ftory : — If the world allure thee, if vice enfnare 
with its pleafures, or abafli with its ridicule, 
think of Father Nicholas— be virtuous, and be 
happy/* 



Vol. III. H 
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N^85.. Saturday, September 16, 1786. 

Non adeo inhumano ingenio fum^ Charea, 
Nejue tarn imperita^ ut quid amor valeat nefciam^ 

Ter. 

"X7I7HY," fays one of my correfpiondents, 
who writes in a fair Italian hand, 
and fubfcribes herfelf Imoinda^ " Why have 
*' you fo little of love in the Lqu.nger?" I 
anfwerj becaufe there is fo little of it in the 
'world. " Love," fays an author, who is 
probably of Imoinda's acquaintance, *' Love, 
'* the paflion moft natural to the fenfibility of 
" youth, has loft the plaintive dignity he 
<* once poffefied, for the unmeaning fimper of 
•^ a dangling coxcomb j and the only ftrious 
«' concern, that of a dowry, is fettled even 
** among the beardlefs leaders of the dancing- 
« fchool*." It is undoubtedly true, that our 
*' young men no\Y-a-days begin very early to fee 
the propriety of mingling in love-afF;giirs the 
utile dulci ; which may be tranflated, that they 
think fully as much of the ' fortune as of tlie 
Lady, 

* Man of Feeling. 

. The 
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The prefent age, amidft all its acquirementJ 
and all its poiiih, has loflr a good deal of that 
fpim of gallantry, and. delicate refpeifi for the 
ladies, which former times pofleffed. If we 
trace the hiftory of their ppwer, from the days 
of chivalry and romance down to the prefent 
Jefs heroic times, we (hall find it gradually de* 
dining, till now that there is little more than a 
mere fovercignty of form, but fcarce any thing 
of the empire of fentiment remaining. 

The prevailing- rage for Play, which is almoft 
the only amufement (if it may not rather be 
called a bufinefs) which interefls the faihionablc 
world, has perhaps, of all circumftances, the 
moll direil and powerful tendency to level the 
fupremacy of the fex, and to ftifle the feelings 
of refpe£lful and delicate affe<Stion» Belides that 
the paffions it excites are of that ungentle kind 
which " ^|irc the. little loves," there is, at a 
Whift or a Pharaoh table, a fort of bufinefs and 
jmoney-tranfaftion with the ladies, which ne- 
ceflarily abates the prerogative of fex, and abo- 
liflies that humble homage which they were 
wont to claim, which we were flattered to pay* 
In the intercourfe of. ordinary life, the late 
founder of a fchool of politen^s recommended 
a certain indifference or nonchalance of manner, 
^s the characfteriftic of a well-bred man. The 
fyftem has fmce his time fiouriihed and prevailed 
Ha ia 
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in a moll cxtenfive degree ; and, like all other 
fyflems that war on nature, has been carried a 
good deal farther by the dilci pies, than it. is 
probable their mafter intended. '* Noas avons 
*< chang6 tout ccla,'* fays the AfdJ^-D^br of 
Mdierty when his patient's father ventured to 
fuppofc that the heart lay on the lefcfide of 'th* 
body. The fi«e gentleman of Lord Gh^JietfM 
has made a change ftill greater ; the heart (^ 
flruck out of his aiiatomy altogether. 

Nor is it only in the reforts of faihionabk^ 
or of diflipated life, that Love has loft his vo- 
taries. Iq the walk of Letters, in the haunts'^ 
'Meditation, the ftudies of modern times' ttend 
alfo to exclude his power. The modern. dif- 
coveries in natural hrftory, and in the nrpecha- 
nical arts ; the refcarches into the various pro- 
perties of matter, which the chymift and the 
jiaturaltft have' pufhed to fo extraordinary a 
length, however ufeful to the purpofes of 4ifc, 
are unfavourable to that enthufiafm vfrhich formed 
the lover and the poet. The " iba^ilewy tribes 
** of A)ind" are much lefs ciiltivated than former- 
ly. Fancy and imgination gfve place to fober 
ijeafon and to certain truth 5 and the* yoang 
nian who in thfe Academic fcs^defc WiB» Wont to 
dream majeftic things, and to weave the myt* 
garland for his miftrefs, now watches the pro- 
grefs of experiment, or unravels the maze of de- 

monftration. 
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mondration. Poetry is almoft extinguiOied 
among us; and its decline may not unfairly be 
fuppofed to hpldan cqiia] paKre. with that of love, 
and to proceed from caufes of afimilar kind. 

Of all the ** penfive cares of life/' none have 
a greater tendency to purify and exalt the mind, 
than* thofc of a delicate and virtuous love. The 
int^icatidn of its melancholy foars above the 
groi&efs bf vice, and the meanncfs of worldly 
and low-thoughted care. Its tender diffrefles 
humaniTse and foften the heart; and the hope or 
the pride of its more fortunate ftate is the ftrongeft 
incentive to great and noble atchievements. . 

I have been led into this train of refleftion, 
from the perufal of an elegant little Poem, with 
which I .was lately favoured by an unknown 
correfpondent. i^y readers, I am perfuaded, 
will hold themfelves indebted to me for its in- 
ferti<9tn.> The Mufe of later times, like a.beauty 
in the days of her decay, has been in ufe to 
trick herfelf out in artificial ornaments, to load 
h^r language with epithet, and to twlft her ex- 
preffion .with, inverfions. The verfes of my 
correfpondent are free from that defeft; he 
breathe$-the,artlefs fentimeots of ingenuous Ipve, 
;»n4 clothes them in a fuitable fimplicity of Ian* 
guage. 



H 
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ODEf to. a LADY going abroad. 



t* A R, far from me my Delia goes. 
And all my pray'rs, my tears, are vain ; 

Nor fliall I know one hour's repo/e. 
Till Delia blefs thefe eyes again. 

Companion of the wretched, come, 
* Fair Hope I and dwell with me a while; 
Tfiy heavenly prefence gilds the gloom, 
Wkile liappier fceues in profpedi fmile, 

Ohi wh6 t^ tell what Time ftiiy doi 
How all my forrows yet may end ? 

Can (he rejeft a love fotrue? 
Can Delia e'er forfake her friend ? 

, Unkind and rude the thorn is feen. 
No fign of future fweetnefs fhows ; 

3ut time calls forth its lovely green, 
And fpreads the blufhes of the rofe. 

Then come, fair Hope, and whifper peace^' 
Arid keep the happy fcehes in view, 

When all thefe cares and fears fhall ceafe. 
And Deli^ blefs a love fo true. 

.II. Hope^ 



11. 

Hope, fweet deceiver, -ftill belie v*J, 
In mercy fent to foothe our care : 

Oh ! tell me, am I now deccivM, 
And wilt thou leave me to Defpair? 

Then hear, ye Powers, my earneft pray'r. 

This pang unutterable fave ; 
Let mB not live to know defpair. 

But give me quiet in the grave ! 

Why fliould I live to hate the light. 
Be with myfelf at conftant ftrife. 

And drag about, in nature's fpite^ 
An ufelefs, joylefs, load of life ? 

But far from her all ills remove,* 
Your favourite care let Delia be, 

Long bleft in friendfliip, bleft in love,' 
And may ftie never think on me. 

III. 

But if, to prove my love fincere. 
The fates a while this trial doom ;- 

Then aid me, Hope, my woes to bear, 
Nor leave me till my Delia come -, . 

Till Delia come, no more to part. 
And all thefe cares and fears remove^ 

H4 Oh, 
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Oh, come ! relieve this widow'd heart, 
Ob, quickly come ! my pride, my love ! 

My Delia come f whofe looks beguile, 
Whofe fmJle can charm my cares aWay ;— 

Oh ! come with that enchanting fmile. 
And brighten up life's wintry day; 

Oh, come ! and make me full amends. 
For air my cares, my fears, my pain ', 

Delia, reftore me to my friends, 
Rcilore me to m^yfclf again, 
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-N''86. Saturday, September t^^ 1786. 

- T Happened to (pend fome days, lately in the 
country, at the houfe of a gentleman diftin- 
guiflied in the fepul)lic of letters, and whofe 
convei-fation is at allliriies in the higheft degree 
inftruiSlive afld entertaining. On my road home 
from his houfe, 'my whole thoughts were takea 
^ up with the agreeable entertainment I had re- 
ceived from his company, and I was employed 
in treafuring up in my mind the many ufeful ob- 
fervations that had fallen from him. When I 
arrived in town, the firft perfon I met with was 
my old acquaintance Sympofms. Sympofius is 
what is called a good bottle-companion ; that is, 
one who thinks none, talks little, and drinks a 
great deah He is much in company, and good 
company too 5 becaufe he keeps his feat quietly, 
has a fieady hand at decanting a bottle, never 
forgets where the toaft ftands, never inter- 
rupts a ftory except by filling a bumper, can 
make punch, brew negus, and feafon a devil. 
With this combination of qualities, Sympofius 
is oftener fcen at good dinners than any man in 
town J and were it not for the liquor he con- 
fumes, would be as harmlefs as e'er a bottlc-ilider 
H5 at 
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at the table. At fome houfe of my acquaint- 
ance he had heard of my country-excurfion, and 
where I had pafled my time. *' You are a 
*' happy man," faid he, " in poflejlfing an inti- 
" macy and friendfhip fo valuable as that of 
*' Mr. — — . I was once accidentally at his 
" houfe : he had the fineft batch of wine of 
*^ any man in the country. I never drank fuch 
« Old Hock in my life." 

I could not help fmiling at Sympofius's idea 
of a valuable frlendfliip; and yet, when I confi- 
dered the matter a little more clofely, I began 
to think that in moft men the fame difpofition 
might be traced, to value others according to the 
ftandard of themfelves j to form their opinions 
and their attachments from circumftances as par- 
tial, though not fo ridiculous, as the friendihip 
of Sympofiusfor the cellar of Mr. 

I had not long parted with Sympofius, when 
I met with my old college-companion Dr. Syn- 
tax. He was, when I knew him firft, a tutof 
at one of the univerfities, which he left on the 
death of a relation in India, who bequeathed 
him a coiifiderable annuity for life. When at 
the univerfity, he was remarkable for his fkill 
in the Latin language, and flill confiders the 
knowledge of that tongue as the only thing 
which can conduA a man to eminence. I re* 
inember to have had fome cohverfation witH 

him 
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him about a gentleman, who, in his yoanger 
years, was one of Syntax's pupils. This gentle- 
man had been bred to the bar ; and after having 
figured in his profeflion, ^le became a member 
of the legiflature, and was confidered as one 
of the ablcfl: fpeakers in the houfe in which he 
fat. " Yes," faid my learned friend, " I al- 
** ways knew the lad would do well. When he 
*' was under my care, he wrote Latin verfes 
*' fafter than any boy I ever knew, and com- 
" pofed the beft difcourfe I ever read upon Pii- 
" taviniiy.** I took care not to let Syntaji know 
that the firft thing his {^upil did, was to endea- 
vour to forget almoft all he had learned from his 
mafter, and that to this he principally afcribed 
his fuccefs in life. » 

But it is hot only ambngft men of learning 
that this narrownefs of opinion h to be met 
with. It IS to be found in all profeiEons and 
in every fituatfon. Ditticus is a man of fortune, 
and indeed he has this merit, that it has been 
principally made by himfelf. To men whofe 
wealth is of their own acquirement, it naturally 
'appears of the higheft value, as the Ifraelitds 
^Worfliipped 'the golden image they had made. 
Ditticus fufjpofes, ' tha-t the pofleffion of Wealth 
conftitutes the great happinefs of life. In thij, 
perhaps, however falfe the fuppofitJon, Ditticus 
is not fingularj but he carries th^ matter a 
H 6 good 
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good deal farther, and thinks that wealth confers 
not only, every blefTing, but every talent and 
accomplifhment. He thinks meanly of the 
fenfe, the learning, or the tafte cf any man who 
walks on foot, a little better of one who rides 
a-horfcback, but his idea of fupreme excellence 
is confined to the perfon who lolls in hi§ coach 
and fix. When you fee Ditticus with a flran^ 
ger, you may judge of the weight of his purfe 
from the degree of complaifance and attention 
which Ditticus pays to his opinions. Ditticus 
would not for the world be thought to be^ inti- 
mate with a poor man; and avoids as.mucj^ 9^ 
poffible being fc^n with perfonsi fufpefted jqf 
poverty; and if he ibould be fo unlucky gs_tp 
encounter with any of them, he take§ c^re to 
fhow, by his behaviour, in what repute he holds 
their abilities and underftanding. If he h^^ 
rich man at his table, he fends him a larger fli^p 
.of his mutton than to any other perfon, as if 
his ftomach were proportionably cap^c^ipus qs 
bis purfe ; if, he i^ engaged in a party at cajcds, 
he chufes the wealthieft man of the fet for his 
partner, as if riches could give fkill in the game. 
I dined t'other day with Ditticus, when, upon 
his telling me a ftory that appeared not a iittle 
Jroprobabjc, I expreffed fome difficulty tb'gite 
entire credit \o it; Ditticus, with great earneft- 
nefs, affurcd roe it was moft certainly tr uc j for he 

bad 
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had heard it from a gentleman of L..3000 a- 
year. 

"The charafler of Valens is very difFerent from 
that of Ditticu^, but he is guided by principles 
equally abfurd. Valens has the good fortune to 
bepoflefledof a hale robuft conftitution. Valens 
is not only fenfible of the advantage arifing from 
this circumftance, but prizes it fo highly as to 
think it commuriicates every other advantat^e- 
and that the want of it is conneded vi^ith every 
thing that is mean and unworthy, Valens never 
fees 2t'nizn with broad fhoulders, brawny legs, 
or art open cheft, but he looks upon him with 
-refpeQ, irnd wifhes to become his friend; while 
he ftarts back with horror from, and' avoidi 
as he would do a thing contaminated, a man 
who has the appefarance of a weak and fickly 
cohftitution. In fliort, good health with Valeiis 
ia like the criift of loaf bread, which Pefer 
told his brothers was the fhfF of life, in tVhich 
was contained the quinteffence of beef, \iiut toil 
veal, venifonj partridge, plum^puddrVjg;'' and 
truftard. As Valens is a man of fome educa- 
tion,, Ke has formed :a theory, in order to jufti/y 
-bis corida£l and principles. ^ If J^ii attdmbt 
Jfo reafdn with him, he 'Will tell'y6=tf, tfet'Healtt 
muftbedic fdUftdSition, not only of gbod rtittzU 
but of ^very thing clfe that is valuable*' th^t 
withoMt a robuft conftitution,' no ' man can 

pofleft 
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pofTefs fiVmnefs and intrepidity of mind, Or give 
that application and attention which is recjuifite 
for the purpofcs of life ; that it is health alone 
which can give cheerfulnefs, and its attendants, 
good-will and benevolfence to others 5 thit 
without health a man becomes peevifli, chagrin^cl, 
morofe, and difcontented, difpleafed with bim- 
felf, and unfriendly to- all the reft of mankind- 
When he has a mind to be more diffufe, as he 
is a man of ibmc humour, he witt tell you, that 
John Knox could never have brought about 
the Reformation, had he not been a man of a 
ftrongmake and a firm conftitution ; that Marl- 
borough would never have been able to ftem the 
power of France, had he not been of that figure 
of body which gives ftrength and vigour to the 
liiind i that Cicero's long fieck produced th^t 
feeblenefs of foul, which thr&w fuch a cloud ovrfr 
his ether qualities j ' ahd that, had hot Alexahd^ 
the Great been a man of fmall ftature, he would 
not only have conquered the world, but have 
be6n ^ble to hand do\Vn the empire he had won 
undivided to his fucceflbi-s. 

The charader of Patiidus. forms an exaifi 
counter- part to that of Valens, Pallidus inhe- 
rited from nature a feeble conftitution ; and the 
effeminate education which he received from his 
doting parents, ^who had no other child, did 
not tend to corred or to firengthen it. As Pal- 

lidus's 
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lidus*s ftate of health is very different from that 
of Valens, fo he has formed a fyftem direflly 
oppdCte. Pallidus is conftantly telling you., 
and he is uneafy if you do not believe him, that 
it IS only men of delicate conftitutiors who can 
be fufceptible of the delicacies of virtuous feel- 
ing; that men who are robuft and hardy, ac- 
quire a ferocioufnefs and a hardnefs of mind 
which deftroys all the finer principles of the 
foul. Pallidus is at times eloquent upon the 
fubje£ij he will run you over a long lift of 
names of men who have been confefledly allowed 
to be-poffefled of the fineft genius ; and con- 
cludes with afluring you, it was the extreme de- 
licacy of their health that gave birth to theii- 
exquifite fenfibility of mind, which exerted itfelf 
in thofe difplays of imagination and of fcience 
which have rendered them immortal... Pal- 
lidus is exceedingly fond of the fociety of the 
ladies, and courts their company j but he was 
never known to be attached to a woman re- 
markable for the goodncfs of her conftitution^ 
who was able to bear fatigue, or to (hare thofe 
cxercifes which require bodily ftrength. Palli- 
dus has ever in his mouth that remark of Dean 
Swift's, " That he never knew a woman who 
** was good for any thing, that had a conftant 
*« flow of health and good fpirits." Nay, Pal- 
lidus carries the matter fo far, that he cannot en- 
9 dure 
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dure to fee a female eat with an appetite ; and 
would no more allow his fifter or his niece to 
aflbciate with a woman of a good fiomach, thaa 
with one of a tainted reputation. 

In all thefe charadlers, I perceived, upon a 
little reflexion, the fame leading propenfity to 
bring the happinefs, the excellence, or the de* 
fefts of others, to our own ftandard ; and I am 
perfuaded, were we narrowly to examine thofe 
around us, we fhould Hnd' amQng the bufy, tJip- 
idle, the ambitious, or the diilipated, the fame 
colouring of objects, according to tjieir own 
prevailing tafie or humour; .and. that^ thQ^g||r« 
the examples might not found fo].udigroufly,'tbe., 
principle would ftill be found the fan^e, wpulj r 
ftill, in the eye of a philofopher, be the Old Huk 
of Sympofius. 
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N^ 87. Saturday, September 30, I786» 



■■ '■ ? '■ - 5^i /« Icngum tamen avum 
Manf^unt bodiequi mfinent vejligia ruris. 

Hon* 



^TpH AT there is Nobody in town, is the ob- 
fervation of every perfon one has met 
for fevcral' weeks paft; and though the word 
Nsh^f like its fellow-vocable Everybodyy has a 
gr^t' ifilitude of iigniiication, and in this in** 
fiance means upwards of threefcore thoufand 
people, yet undoubtedly, in a certain rank of 
life, one finds, at this feafon, a very great blank 
in one's accuftomed fociety. He whom circum* 
fiances oblige to remain in town, feels a fort of 
imprifonment, from which his more fortunate 
acquaintance have efcaped to purer air, to 
freflier breezes, and a clearer (ky. He fees, 
with a very melancholy afped), the clofe win- 
dowfhutters of deferted houfes, the rufted 
knockers, and moffy pavement of unfrequented 
fquares, and the few diftant fcattered figures 
of empty walks ; while he fancies, in the coun^^ 
try, the joyoufnefs of the reapers, and the fliout 

of 
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of the fportfman enlivening the fields ; and with- 
in doors, the hours matJe jocund by the feftivity 
of affembled friends, the frolic, the dance, and 
the fong. 

Though the prevailing incidents of my latter 
part of life have fixed it ^Imoft conftantly to a 
tovim, yet nobody is more enthafiaftfeafly fond 
of the (Jountry than I; 'abd arfiidft a!t my ba- 
nifhment from it, I have contrived ftill to pre- 
ferve a relifh for its pleafures, and an enjoy- 
ment of its iports, which few who vifit it fo 
feldom are able to retain, I can ftiH weave afn 
liiigJrng^KiTC, twr drefs a, fly, am at l^aft a hit-* 
•nd-mift mani>ftu5btifjg-, and havie itoi: forgoVi 
ten the lunfeof'* Fii^-Nolta^^bf lh^^cour^\f\g 
if^i fA'wSri^'d'! f6a'tliutr<As*1tourid. 'But'flib^ 
thefe ire a f^% -»of' edacities which mark g^6% 
ctenizenQiip \b the country, and which there- 
fore I am prbttd to retain^ yet I confefs I aiA 
Jnore "deligfrtfed with its quieter and left turbo- 
lent pleafurcffr. ■ There is a fort of moral ufe of 
the countr)^ ^hi6H every man 'wfco-has not teft 
the riif ^ feriti Aieht \^in feel ; a €*r¥aiii putily of 
mind and imagination which its fcerie^ ihfpirei 
ti fimplicity, a colouring of nature on the db- 
jeds around ws, which corfeit the artifice i^nd 
intereftednefs of the Vortd* Therii is in the 
T}b\intry a penftve Vbcfancy {if the eJcpreffion^ ffiijr 
t)e allowed nie) -of cfiirtd^ which ftills the videnc^ 

o£ 
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of paffion and the tumult of defire. One can 
hardly dream on the bank of feme namclcft 
brook without waking a better and a wifer 
man. I early took the liberty of boafting to 
my readers, that, as a Lounger^ I had learned 
to be idle without guilt and indolent without 
indifference. In the country, methinks, I find 
this difpofition congenial to the place ; the air 
which breiathes around me, like that which 
tonehes the EoUan harp^ fteals on my foul a 
tender but varied tone of feeling, that lulls 
while it elevates, that foot hies while it infpires* 
Not a blade that whiftles in the breeze,- not a 
vteed that fprcads its fpeckled' leaves to the fun^ 
btit may add fomething to the idras of him who 
ttn. lounge with all his mind open about him. 

•I am not fure if, in the regfet 'which I feel 
for my abfence ffom the country, I do not rat6 
Its enjoyments higher, and paint its landfcapes 
in more glowing colours, than the reality might 
^jFord. I have long cultivated a talent very for- 
tunate for a mail of my difpofition, that of trai 
veiling in my eafy-chair, of tranfportirtg myfdf, 
without ftirring from my parlour, to diftant 
places and to abfent friends, of drawing fcenes 
in my mind's eye, and of peopling them with th6 ' 
groups of ifancy, or the fociety of remembrance. 
When I have fometimes lately felt the dreari- 
hcfs of the town, defertcd by my acquaintance \ 

whca 
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when I have rcturnqd from the cafF^ehoufe- 
where the boxes were unoccupied, ami ftrolled 
out from my accuftomed walk^ which even the 
lame beggar had left j I was fain to ibut myfelf 
wp in my room, order a dith. of my beft tea "(for 
there is a fort of melancholy which difpofes one 
to malce much of one's felf), and calling upf 
the powers of memory and iipagination, leave 
the folitary town for a jfolitude more interefting, 
which my younger days enjoyed in the country, 
which I think, and if I am wrong I do not wifh 
to be undeceived, was the moft elyfian fpot in the 
world. 

*Twas at .an old Lady's, a relation and god^ 
mother of mine, where a particular incident oc- 
cafioned my being left during the vaication of 
two fuccefSve feafons. Her houfe was formed 
out of the remains of an old Gothic caftle, of 
which one tower. was flill almoft entire; it was 
tenanted by kindly daws and fwallows. Bc^ 
neath, in a modernized part of the building, 
refided the miftrefs of the manfion. The houfe 
was flcirted with a few majeftic elms and 
beeches, and the flumps of feveral others (hewed 
that they had once been more numerous. To 
the weft a clump of firs covered a rugged rocky 
dell, where the rooks claimed a prefcriptive 
feignory. Through this a dafliing rivulet forced 
its. way, which afterwards grew quiet in its 

progtefsi. 
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pnogrefs'j and gurglirtg gently through a piece 
of do^ny meadow-groundj eroded the bottom 
cf' the garden, where a Ymh raftic paling in- 
clofed a waflaing-green, and a wicker-feat front- 
ing the fotith was placed for the accommoda- 
ijon of the old Lady, whofe lefTer tour, when 
iier fields did not Tcquirc a vifit, ufed to ter- 
mipftteL in this fpot. Here, too, were ranged the 
hives for her bees, whofe hum, frr a ftill, warm 
funihine, foothed the.good old Lady's indolence, 
w-hile their proverbialinduftry was fometimes 
quoted for the inftroftion of her wafhers. l^he 
brook ran brawling through fome under- 
W>o4 ton th-e.oatfrdeof the garden, and foon 
aftertfprmed a little cafcade, which fell into the 
fiver. 'th«t wintjed through a valley in front of 
ihe-^ boufe^ ; When hay-making or harveft was 
going op, my godmother took her long flick 
io her hand, and overlooked the labours of the 
o^Ojvers^ or r«i»pers ; though I believe there was 
|inJa;.tbrift:in the fuperhntendency, as the vifit 
gejBOfiaUy coft her a draught of beeror a dram, 
tpcncoiifage their diligence. 

Within doors (he had fo able an'afBftant, 
that her bbour was little. In that department 
s^M mAo-fervant was her mrnifter, the father 
i3f^thyP^tti^9 whe ferves tne not the lefs faith* 
ftiUfy 4\m we'l^ave gath^i'ed nuts together in 
ifty godmother'* hazel bank. This old butler 

(I call 
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(I call him by his title of honour, though 
in truth he had many fubordinate offices) had 
priginally enlifted with her hufband, who went 
into the army a youth, though he afterwards 
married and became a country gentleman, had 
been his fervant abroad, and attended him during 
his laft illnefs at home. His beft hat, which he 
wore a Sundays, with a fcarlet waiftcoat of hig 
matter's, had ftill a cockade in it. 

Her hufband's books were in a room at th^ 
top of a fcrew ftair-cafe, which had fcarce been 
opened fince his death; but her own library for 
Sabbath or rainy days, was ranged in a little 
book-prefs in the parlour. It confided, as far 
as I can remember, of feveral volumes of fer* 
mons,. a Concordance, Thomas a'Kempis^ An- 
toninus's Meditations, the Works of the Author 
of the Tyhole Duty of MaHy and a tranflation of 
Boethius ; the original editions of the SpeSfator 
and Guardian^ Cotvky^sPoems^Dryden's Works 
(of which I had loft a volume foon after I firft 
came about her houfe), Baier^s Chronicle, Bur- 
netts Hiftory of his own Times, Lamp's Royal 
Cookery, Jiercromhy's Scots Warriors, and 
Ni/iet's Heraldry. 

. The fubjed of the laft^mentioncd book, was 
my godmother's ftrong ground ; and flie coiflci 
<}ifen.tangle a point of genealogy beyond an,yi 
bojdy I ever knew. She l\ad an exceUent me- 
mory 
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mory for anecdote j and her ftories, though 
fometimes long, were never tirefome ; for fhe 
had been a woman of great beauty and accooi* 
pliftiment in her youth, and hadjkept fuch com-» 
pany as made the drama of her ftories refpe6l-^ 
able and interefting.' She fpoke frequently of 
fuch of her own family as (he remembered 
"When a child, but fcarcely ever of thofe fhe had 
loft, though one could fee (he thought of them 
ofteiji. She had buried a beloved huiband and 
four children. Her youngeft^ Edward, " her 
** -beautiful, her brave," feU in Flanders, and 
wa^ QOt entombed with his anc^ilors* His pic« 
^ure, done when a child, an. artlefs red ancj 
white portrait, fmelling at a nofegay, but very 
lilc^ withal, hung at her bedfide, and his fword 
^Hjd gorget \y^t^ crofTed under it. When (he 
fyfikp €|f a foldier, it was in a ftylc above her 
^fual. fimplicity ; there was a fort of fwell in 
^listi\&^^$^9 which fometimes a tear (for he^ 
age had not loft the privilege of tears) made 
ftill more eloquent. She kept her forrows, like 
the devotions that folaced them, facred to her- 
felf. They threw nothing of gloom over her 
deportment j a gentle (hade only, like the fleck- 
ered clouds of fummer, that increafe, not di- 
mini(h, the benignity of the feafon. 

She had few neighbours, and ftill fewer vifl- 
tors ; but her reception of fuch as did vifit her 

was 
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was cordial in the extreme. She prefled a little 
too much perhaps ; but there was fo much 
heart and good-will in her importunity, as 
made her good things feem better than thofe 
of any other table. Nor was her attention con- 
fined only to the good fare of her guefts, tho' 
It might have flattered her vanity more than that 
of moft exhibitors of good dinners, becaufe the 
cookery was generally direded by herfelf. Their 
fervants lived as well in her hall, and their 
horfes in her ftable. She looked after the air- 
ing of their fheets, and faw their fires mended if 
the night was cold. Her old butler, who rofe 
betime§, would never fuffer any body to mount 
his horfQ fading. 

The parfon of the parifli was her gueft every 
Sunday, and faid prayers in the evening. To 
fay truth, he was no great genius, nor much a 
fcholar. I believe my godmother knew rather 
more of divinity than he did ; but (he received 
from him information of another fort ; he told 
her who were the poor, the fick, the dying of 
the pari(h, and fhe had fome afiiftance, fome 
comfort of them all. 

I could draw the old lady at this moment !— 
dreffed in grey, with a clean white hood nicely 
plaited (for ihe was fomewhat finical about the 
neatnefs of her perfon), fitting in her ftraight- 
backed elbow-chair, which flood iji a large win- 
dow 
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dow fcooped out of the thicknefs of the ancient 
Wall. The middle panes of the window were 
of painted glafs, the ftory of Jofeph and his 
brethren. On the oiitfide waved a hbn^fuckle- 
tree, %hich often threw its ftiade- acrofs her 
book, or her work ; but (he would not allow it 
to be cut down. " It has ftood there many a 
*' day," faid ftie, " aad we old inhabitants 
" (hould bear with one another,." Methinks I 
fee her thus feated, her fpeftacles on, but'raifed 
a little on her brow for a paufe of explanation, 
their ftiagreen-cafe laid between the leaves of a 
filver-clafped family-bible. — Oh one fide, her 
bell and fnufF-box ; on the other, her knitting 
apparatus in a blue damafk bag. — Between her 
and the fire an old Spanish pointer, that had 
fornierly been her fon Ld ward's, teafed, but not 
teafed out of his gravity, by a little terrier of 
mine. — All this is before me, and I am a hun- 
dred miles from town, its inhabitants, and its 
bufinefs. In town I may have feen fuch a 
figure; but the country fcenery around, like the 
tafteful frame'of an excellent pidure, gives it a 
heightening, a relief, which it would lofe in any 
other fituation. ' 

Some of my readers, perhaps, will look with 
little relifli on the portrait. I know it is an 
egotifm in me to talk of its value j but over this 
difli of tea, and in fuch a temper of mind, one 

Vol. III. I is 
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is given to egotifm. It will be only adding an- 
other to fay, that when I recall the rural fcene 
of the good old Lady's abode, her fimple, her 
innocent, her ufeful employments, the afEi6lions 
Ihe fuftained in this world, the comforts (he 
drew from another ; I feel a ferenity of foul, a 
benignity of affedlions, which I am fure confer 
happinefs, and I think muft promote virtue. 
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N° 88. Saturday, Osiober 7, 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

S I R, 

I N a late Paper you have given to the Public, 
you prefented us with the charadler of a 
gentleman poflefied of fenfibility and delicacy of 
feelings, but deftitute of virtuous exertion. Al- 
low me to introduce to your readers the charac* 
tcr of another, confiderably different, the view 
of which may not perhaps be altogether without 
its ufe, and may make fome addition to the num- 
ber of original portraits you have given to the 
Public. 

Dormer is a man who is not only free from 
vice, but who is poffefled of a confiderable re- 
gard for virtue; and yet when his chara<£ter 
comes to be confidered attentively, it will be 
found defeSive in many very important refpefls. 
Dormer's great objedl: is the public good, and 
to this he dedicates his whole time and labour. 

Part of the year he lives in the country; and 
when there, he is conftantly occupied in con- 
triving fchemcs for the advancement of agricul- 
I % ture 
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ture and the improvement of manufaaures. 
He has written a number of little treatifes upon 
thofe fubjeds, and his houfe is conftantly filled 
with thofe pamphleteers and projedors, who, 
like'him, talk of nothing but the good of their 
country. At county-meetings he never fails to 
attend, and there he conftantly fupports or op- 
pofes fome fcheme, as beneficial. or pernicious 
to the public good. When any plan is pro- 
pofed, which by theoretical deduSion it can be 
fhown may poffibly be attended with fome ge- 
neral advantage, but which will certainly be very 
hurtful to fome individuals, Dormer is fure to 
give it his warmeft approbation and fupport. 
His conftant maxim is, that the intereft of in- 
dividuals fhould never be put in competition 
with that of the Public- From a fteady ad- 
herence to this maxim, he thinks nothing of 
demoliftiing houfes, rooting out inclofures, or 
difpoffeffing tenants. I have known him, for 
the purpofe of ftraightening a highway only a 
few feet, pull down a houfe by which a widow 
and a numerous family of children were turned 
out to iht open air. 

The fame love of public utility attends Dor^ 
xner when he comes to town. He views with 
admiration the public works which are going on, 
and vifits with great fatisfaftion the different ' 
improvements. He talks with apparent philan- 
thropy 
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thropy of the rapid progrefs this country is mak- 
ing, and blefles himfelf for having lived at a 
period of fo great advancement. 

He fays, it ever (hall be his objeft to contri- 
bute as much as a poor individual can to every 
thing which is of national importance. Ac- 
tuated by fuch motives, he is a good fubjeft to 
governnfient ;, and one of his favourite tenets is, 
that the powers that are fhould be implicitly 
fubmitced to. To every magiftratc, and every 
|)erfon in public office, he pays the moft paffive 
obedience ; and when- once a law is enabled, he 
IS for enforcing it without mitigation, though it 
ihould produce the ruin of the moft innocent 
individuals. At a Circuit, he conftantly waits 
tipon the Judges, values himfelf on the refpeft 
and attention he pays them ; and on all occafiorls 
is for inflifting rigorous punifliments on the 
perfons convidted of crimes, without paying 
regard to any alleviating circumftances in their 
cafe. 

I do not wifli to find fault with thefe, or it 
leaft with all of thefe particulars in Dormer ; 
nor do I mean to fay, that he is not fin cere, or 
that his conduS does not proceed from a real 
concern for the good of the public. But when 
I allow this, I allow him all he is intitled to,— 
That he has a regard for the public intereft.— 
This is the whole merit of his charafter. 

I 3 But 
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But are there not private virtues, arc there 
not private interefts and attachments, that are 
as important as neceffary to conflitute a vir- 
tuous chara£ler, as a regard for the public inte- 
reft f And ought general confideradons of uti- 
lity to fuperfede the attention to every thing elfe ? 
In the condu<El of Dormer they certainly do. 

His love for th'e public is fuch, that he pays 
no attention to his family ; the public engroiles 
him to fuch a degree, that he has no time for 
private friendfliip, or for the exercife ^f private 
virtues. His vtrife and da^ighters are unattended 
to at home ; and his fon, an excellent young 
man, is defpifed by him, becaufe he doei not 
like pqbliq meeting9> $ind does not €hu£$ tQ 
builk for the good of his cpuntry. No one 
can tell of any charitable deed performed by 
Dormer J of any perfon in diftrefs relieved by 
his generofity. To give this relief would be 
contrary to his principles, as he holds charity 
and generofity to be baftard virtues; he fays, 
; that if there were no charity there would be no 
idlenefs. 

By unavoidable misfortunes in trade, a coufin 
of hisj of the faireft and beft charadler, was 
reduced in his circumdances. Dormer was 
applied to for hi«*name to a fubfcription for this 
gentleman's relief and that of his family ; but 
he refufpd i faid he thought it wrong to try to . 

keep 
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keep them in a genteel ftyle; that the lowed 
ftation in fociety is the moft ufeful ; and that, 
in his opinion, the fons fhould be bred mecha-* 
nics, and the daughter put out to fervice. 

I hare already faid, that I do not mean to 
deny that Dormer is fmcere in what he profefles, 
in having (he real good of the public at heart ; 
but yet this admiffion which I have made mufl: 
be taken with fome allowance. His regard for 
the public, the concern which he takes in projeds 
of advancement in agriculture, manufadtures^ 
and public works, does not fo much pro- 
ceed from a feeling of the happinefs which this 
advancement will product, as from a love of 
theory, of what is calculated to promote that 
theory, from a fondnefs for order, and for every 
thing confpiring to one great and general end. 
Were his views direfled by a concern for the 
happinefs produced by his plans, be would in 
fome cafes allow the comfort of individuals to 
enter into his regards* 

A very ingenious philofopher, whopoflefles a 
Angular power of illuftration, joined to an un- 
common depth of thinking, in fpeaking of the 
reafon why utility pleafes, has remarked, " That 
•* the fitnefs, the happy contrivance of any pro- 
** duftion of art, is often more valued than the 
•* very end for which it was intended j and that 
<* the exad adjuftment of the means for attain- 
I 4 " ing 
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<* ing any conveniency or pleafure, is fre- 
^* quently more regarded than that very con- 
" veniency or pleafure, in the attainment of 
" which their whole merit would feem to con- 
« fift. 

" When a perfon,'* continues this author, 
" comes into his chamber, and finds the chairs 
" all ftanding in the middle of the room, he 
** is angry with his fervant j and rather than 
** fee them continue in that diforder, perhaps 
♦* takes the trouble himfelf to fet them all in 
*' their places, with their backs to the wall. 
** The whole propriety of this new fituation 
** arifes from its fuperior conveniency in leaving 
" the floor free and difengaged. To attain this 
<^ conveniency, he voluntarily puts himfelf to 
*^ more trouble than all he could have fufFered 
** from the want of it, fincc nothing was more 
" eafy than to have fee himfelf down upon one 
•^ of them, which is probably what he does 
** when his labour is over. What he wanted, 
*^ therefore, it feems, was. not fo much this 
*♦ conveniency, as that arrangement of things 
*« which promotes it; yet it is this conveniency 
«' which ultimately recommends that arrange- 
** ment, and beftows upon it the whole of its 
•* propriety and beauty. 

♦* A watch, in the fame manner, that falls 
<* behind above two minutes in a day, is de- 

"fpifed 
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** fpifed by one curious in watches. He feUs it 
** perhaps for a couple of guineas, and purchafes 
" another at fifty, which will not lofe aboye a 
" minute in a fortnight. The fole ufe of watches, 
" however, is to tell us what o'clock it is, and 
** to hinder us from breaking any engagement, 
** or fufFering any other inconveniency, by our 
** ignorance in that particular point. But the 
** perfon fo nice with regard to this machine, 
** will not always be found either more fcrupu- 
*' loufly punctual than other men, or more 
** anxioufly concerned upon any other account to 
• " know precifely what time of day it is. What 
" interefts him is not fo much the attainment 
" of this piece of knowledge, as the perfec- 
•' tion of the machine which fervcs to attain 
« it.'* 

The fame author afterwards ob{erves, that it 
is a fimilar principle which frequently ferves to 
recommend thofe inftitutions that tend to pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

Something of this kind may afford the key to 
Dormer's charader* In all his fcbemes, in all 
his projedJs, it is not fo much the end which he 
has in view, as the mode of producing that end. 
For this he facrifices the happinefs of indivi- 
duals ; nay, the aggregate happinefs of a whole 
fociety does not fill or intereft his mind fo much, 
I 5 as 
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as the fitnefs of the meafure by which, after 
many hardfliips and oppreffions, that obje<a may 
be produced. 

I am, &c. 

T. L. 



If the account which is given by my cor- 
refpondent of Dormer's charafler be a juft 
one, and I am perfuadcd, by my own obfcrva- 
tion, that it is not out of nature, feveral ufeful 
leffohs may be learned from it. We may be 
taught the danger of fufFcring attention to one 
part of our conduft to fwallow up our regard 
for every other; we may perceive the hazard* 
of allowing notions of public utility to extinguifh 
private virtues. Thefe laft are indeed indif- 
penfably neceflary to conftitute the perfeftion of 
any charader, and to all of us, except a very 
few, are the only virtues within our reach. 

It may be told thofe men, who, like Dormer, 
arrogate to themfelves the praife of public fpirit, 
.and look down with contempt on the humbler 
virtue of fuch as are occupied in the private 
concerns of life, that they are not quite (o 
remote from felfiihnefs as they would fometimcs 
have the world to bcli^ve^ * The theories of 

Dormer 
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Dormer are as much his children, as that foti 
and daughter, M^hom perhaps he will call it 
virtue to difregard, in his violent attention to 
the good of his country ^ and when he canvafles 
with fuccefs at county-meetings for the family 
ef his projects, he feels as much felfi(h fatisfac^ 
tion, and much more felfifli vanity, than if he 
obtained a penfion for his wife, or an appoint- 
ment for his unfortunate relation. From Dor- 
mer's, and other fuch oftentatious charafiers,. 
we may learn, that there may be often much 
pretenfion to virtue, and even fome virtuous 
conduct, without much humanity, or mucb 
virtuous feeling. 
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N° 89. Saturday, OSiober 14, I786» 
To the Author of the Lounger,. 



SIR, 
T Read with infinite f2lt(sfa£{ion your 87th 

Number, on the Pleafures of the Countr}s 
and the moral ufe of that ^' rural fentiment," 
thceffeds of which you know fo well how to 
paint. But thus it is that brilliant ik^ion ever 
delights us ; while you were defcribing in town, 
I was witneffing in the country. I have juft 
returned from an excurfion into a difiant county, 
'^ a hundred miles from town, its inhabit- 
*« ants, and its bufinefs." 'Twas at the houfe 
of Mr. L , a relation and intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine, where I have been preilingly in- 
vited thefe feveral years paft, to fpend a month 
or two of the autumn ; to leave the thick air 
and unwholefome ftreets, the buftle, cares, and 
diflipation of the town, for the pure breeze, the 
healthful walk, the quiet, the peacefulnefs, and 
fobriety of the country. I had often heard of 

my friend L 's charming place, his excellent 

houfe, his every thing, in fhqrt, that great 

wealtb 
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wealth (for he is a man of a very large eftate) 
could beftow, and tafte (for every body talked 

of his and Mrs. L 's tafte) could adorn. I 

piftured his groves, his lawns, and his v^ater« 
falls, with fomewhat of that enthufiafm for 
country-fcenery which you fcem to feel ; and I 
thought of his daughters (two elegant girls, 
whom I had juft feen for a few minutes in their 
way from London) as the wood-nymphs of the 
fcene. All thiS'" rural fentiment" I fet out 
with ; - and the fight of my friend's country-feat 
and beautiful grounds, which I reached on the 
third evening, did not belie it. How it has 
improved by my ft ay there, you fhall judge by 
a fliort fketch of the country-life people lead at 

L Hall. 

The party there, which my relation had told 
me was to be a feleS one, and which made him 
doubly urgent in his defire to have me there 
this autumn, confifted of an elderly Dowager 
of rank and fortune, and her two unmarried 
daughters; a member of parliament, and his 
brother, a clergyman from England ; and two 
young officers of family, companions of Mr. 

L 's eldeft fon, who has been about a year 

in the army. Thefe, with your humble. fervant, 

in addition to Mr. L *s own family, made up 

the ftanding eftabliftiment of the houfe. There 
were befides, every day, numerous occafional 

vifitors 
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viiitors from the neighbourhood ; Mr. L 
reprefenting the county in parliament, and re« 
ceiving the inftru£lions of his conftituents at this 
lime of the year only. 

The night of my arrival, I took the liberty 
of retiring before the reft of the company, being 
a good deal fatigued with my journey. Next 
morning, however, I got up betimes to enjoy 
the beauties of the feafon, and of the calm clear 
landfcape around me. But when I would have 
gone out, I found the houfe-door locked. Af- 
ter various unfuccefsful attempts to difcover 
the retreat of the fervants, I met a ragged little 
fellow, who told me he was boy to the porter's 
man, and the only creature befide myfelf 

ftirring in the houfe; for that Mr. L *s 

gentleman had given a fupper to the fervants 
who had lately arrived from town, and they had 
all fat up at cards till five in the morning. By 
the intereft of this young friend, I at laft pro- 
cured the key, and was let out. I ftrolled the 
way of the ftable, of which I found the entry 
much eafier than the exit from the houfe, 
the door being left very conveniently open. 
The horfes from town had not been quite Co 
well entertained as the fervants ; for they were 
ftanding with empty mangers, and the dirt of 
the day before hardened on their ikins. But thia 
was not much to be wondered at, as a pack of 

cards 
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cards certainly afFords a much pleafanter occu« 
pation than a curry-comb* 

Having rubbed down a favourite poney, 
which I had brought to the country for an 
oc(fafional ride, and locked the ftable-door, I 
turned down a little path that led to the ihrub- 
bery ; but I was afraid to enter any of the walks, 
as it was notified, by very legible infcriptions, 
that there were men-traps and fteel-guns, for 
the reception of intruders. I was forced there- 
fore to reftriA myfelf to a walk amidft the duft 
of the high-road till ten, when, on my return 
to the houfe, I found no lefs duft within doors, 
and was obliged to take refuge in my bed-room 
till the breakfafting parlour was put in order. 
By one of the fervaAts, whom, from his furly 
look, I fuppofed to be a lofer of the preceding 
night, r was informed that breakfaft: for fome 
' of the company would be ready by eleven. 

At eleven I found fome of the company 
aflembled accordingly. The Dowager did not 
appear, nor Mrs. L^— herfelf, but had choco- 
late in their different apartments : it feems they 
could not be made up, as one of the young 
Ladies exprefled it, fo early: Their daughters 
feemed to have beqn made up in hafte ; for they 
came down in rumpled night-caps, and their 
hair in a brown pafte upon their fhoulders. 
The young gentlemen joined us with the fecond 

tea- 
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tea-pot; their heads were in diforder too, but 
ef a difFerent kind ; they had drank, as they 
told usj three bowls of gin-toddy after the reft 
of the company had gone to bed. The mailer 

* of the houfe entered the room when breakfaft 
was nearly over : he aflced pardon of his bro- 
ther Senator and the Clergyman for being fo 
late ; but he had been detained, he faid, look- 
ing over his farm ; for he is a great improver 
of the value as well as the beauty of his eftate. 
*' Did you ride or walk. Sir?" faid I. Mr. 

L' fmiled. ** I walked only to the eafy 

*' chair in my library; I always view my farm 
*' upon paper : Mr, Capability^ my governor in 

>* thefe matters, drives through It in his phae- 
** ton, and lays down every thing fo accurately 
" that I have no occafion to go near it/* 

Breakfaft ended about one. The young gen* 
tlemen talked of going out a-fliootingj but the 
weather was fuch as to fcare any but hardy 
fportfmen ; fo they agreed to play billiards and 
cards within doors, in which they were joined 
by all the fenior gentlemen except myfelf. I 
propofed to betake myfelf to the library ; but I 
found an unwillingnefs in our hoft to let me 
take down any of the books, which were fo ele- 
gantly bound and gilt, and ranged in fuch 
beautiful order, that it feemed contrary to the 

.etiquette of the houfe to remove any of them 

frook 
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from the flielves ; but there ivas a particular fc- 
leftion In the parlour, »which the company was 
at liberty to perufe ; it was made up of Hoyle's 
Games, the Lift of the Army, two Almanacks, 
the Royal Regifter, a file of the Morning He- 
rald, Bofwell's Tour, the Faftiionable Maga- 
zine, the Trial of the Brighton l^ailor, and an 
odd volume of the laft Colle6tion of Farces. 

Mrs. L , and her friend the Dowager, 

made their appearance about two. As I was 
neither of the billiard or the whift party, and 
had finiihed my ftudies in the parlour, they did 
me the honour to admit me of their converfa"^ 
%ione. It confifted chiefly of a diflertation on 
feme damafk and chintz furniture Mrs. L— j 
had lately befpoke from the metropolis, and a 
difpute about the age of a fulky fet of china ihe 
had bought laft winter, at a fale of Lord Squan^ 
derfieW^. In one of the paufes of the debate, 
'the day having cleared up beautifully, I ven- 
tured to afk the two Ladies, if they ever walked 
in the country. The Dowager faid, fhe never 
walked on account of her corns ; Mrs. L 
told me, fhe had not walked fince fhe caught a 
fore throat in one of the cold evenings of the 
year 1782. 

The converfation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the young Ladies, with half a fcore of 
packing-boxes, juft received by a Ihip from 

London* 
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London, Thefe changed the current of the 
difcourfe to the fubjefl of drefs, to caps, fea- 
thers, hats, and riding-habits. The military 
men now joined us, and made a very valuable 
addition to this board of inquiry, by their com- 
mentaries on walking boots, riding flippers, 
clubs, buckles, and buttons. We had, not 
Jong after, an opportunity of judging of the 
pra£lice as well as theory of thofe branches 
of the fine arts. Dinner was half cold, waiting 
for the Dowager's eldeft daughter, and the 
Major. They had fpent about two hours at their 
toilets: yet the hurry of the Major appeared^ 
by his man having forgot to put in the faife 
ftraps to his buckles ; and of the young Lady» 
from one cheek being at leaft half a fhade red- 
der than the other. The Ladies went to tea at 
nine o'clock, and we joined them at eleven^ 
after having difcufled the prices of different fets 
of burghs at one end of the table, and the quali- 
ties of feveral race-borfes and game-cocks at the 
other. 

Such, Sir, is the detail of one day at the 
rural retirement of my friend Mr. L— , which, 
may ferve for the hiftory of moft of thofe I 
fpent there. We had, however, our Sabbath- 
day's employment, and our Sabbath-day's gueft, 
as well as your godmother. The firft Sunday 

after my arrival being a rainy one^ Mrs* L -y 

and 
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and moft of our party accompanying her, went 
to the parifh church. The Englifh clergyman 
would not confent to fo wicked a thing as going 
to a Prefbyterian place of worfbip, and there- 
fore ftaid at home, to look over a party at 
picquet in the Dowager*s dreffing-room between 
her and his brother. I went with the church- 
going people for that one time, but ihall never 
do fo profane a thing again, l^he young folks 
nodded and laughed all the time of the fervice^ 
and during the fermon drew back their chairs 
from the front of the gallery, eat nuts, and 
j>elted the (bells. I'be Major only was more 
ferioufly employed, in drawing caricatures of the 
congregation below, for which, it muft be con- 
fefled, fome of them afforded no unfavourable 
fubjedls. 

The parfon of the parifls, like your old Lady's, 
,was always a Sunday vifitor at L— — Hall. 
He had been tutor to the heir and his fecond 
brother, and had the honour of infpiring them 
both with a mbft fovereign contempt and de- 
teftation of learning. He, too, like your god- 
mother's clergyman, communicated informa- 
tion ; to the ladies he related the little fcandalous 
anecdotes of the pariib, and gave his former 
pupils intelligence of feveral coveys of partridges^ 
Himfelf aiForded them game within doors, being 
what h commonly called a Butt to the unfledged 

arrows 
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arrows of the young gentlemen's wit. To their 
father he was extremely ufeful in drawing corks, 
and putting him in mind where the toaft ftood. 
In fhort, he feemed a favourite with all the 
branches of the family. As to religion, it fared 
with that as with the literature he had been 
employed to inftil into his pupils; he contrived 
to make all the houfe think it a very ridiculous 
thing. 

About a fortnight after I went to L— — Hall, 
the arrival of an elderly Baronet from town, 

an old club-companion of Mr. L *s, added 

one other rural idea to the ftock we were al- 
ready in poflcffion of; I mean that of eating, in 

-which our new gueft, Sir fTilliam Harrico, was 

^ remarkable adept. Every morning at breakfaft 
we had a^ diflertation on dinner, the bill of fare 

.being brought up for the revifal of Sir William, 
He taught us a new way of drefling muflirooms, 
overfaw the compofition of the groufe-foup in 
perfon, and gave the venifon a reprieve to a cer- 
tain diftant day, when it ihould acquire the ex- 

.aflly proper fi^met for the palate of a connoifleur. 

Such, Mr. Lounger, is the train of " rural 

*' fentiment'* which I have cultivated during 

my autumn abode at L Hall, I think I 

might, without leaving town, have acquired the 
receipt for the mufliroom ragout, and have eat 
ftinking venifon there as eafily as in the coun- 
try. 
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try. I could have played cards or billiards at 
noon-day with'as much fatisfadlion in a crowded 

flreet, as in view of Mr. L 's woods and 

mountains. The warehoufe in Prince's- Street 
might have afforded me information as to chintz 
and damaik chair-covers ; and your ingenious 
correfpondent Mr. Jenkin could have Ihcwn 
me a model of the neweft-fafhioned buckle on ' 
the foot of fome of his little fcarlet beaux, or 
of a rouged cheek on one of the miniature Ladies- 
of his window. In fliort, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that folly, affectation, ignorance, and ir- 
religion, might have been met with in town, 
notwithftanding the labours of the Lounger \ 
that I might have faved myfelf three days 
journey, the expence of a poft-chaife, and a fix 
weeks lofs of time ; and, what was perhaps 
more material than all the reft, I might have 
preferved that happy enthufiafm for country- 
pleafures which you feem ftill to enjoy, and 
which, in the lefs -informed days of my youth, 
I alfo was fortunate enough to pofTefs. 

I am, &c, 

URJBANUS. 
V 
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"N^90. Saturday, O^ober 2ij ijS6. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

J' 

SIR, 
^TpHOUGH, from my rank in life, being a 
tradefman's daughter, left an orphan at 
fix years old, I had little title to know any thing 
about fenfibility or feeling; yet having been 
very kindly taken into a family, where there 
were feveral young ladies who were great readers^ 
I had opportunities of hearing a good deal about 
thcfe things. By the fame young ladies I was 
made acquainted with your Paper, and it was a 
favourite employment of mine to read the 
Lounger to them every Saturday morning. In 
one of the numbers publifhed fomc time ago, 
we met with Mrs, Alice Heartly*s account of an 
old lady with whom fhe lives ; and from the 
experience of our own feelings, could not help 
pitying the connection with one fo defiitute of 
all tender fentiment as my Lady Bidmore, I had 
foon after occafion to congratulate myfelf on a 
very different fort of eftablifhment, having been 
recommended by my young patronefles to a lady, 
who ufcd frequently to vifit at their houfe, whom 
we all knew (indeed it was her pride, flie ufed 

to 
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to fay, to acknowledge her weaknefs on that 
fide) to be a perkA pattern, or, according to 
her own phrafe, a perfeS martyr of the moft 
acute and delicate feniibility. At our houfe I 
faw her once in the greateft diftrefs imaginable, 
from the accidental drowning of^a (ly in the 
cream-pot 5 and got great credit with her myfelf, 
for my tendernefs about a gold-finch belonging 
to one of our young ladies, which I had taught 
to perch upon my (houlder, and pick little 
crumbs out of my mouth. I fliall never forget 
Mrs. Senjitivis crying out, " Oh ! how I envy 
*' her the fweet little creature's kifles !" It made 
me blujQb to hear her fpeak fo j for I had never 
thought of kifies in the matter. 

That little circumftance, however, procured 
me her favour fo much, that, on being told of 
my fituation, flie begged I might, as flie was 
kind enough to exprefs it, be placed under her 
proteftion. As I had heard fo much of her 
tender-heartednefs and her feeling; as (he was 
very rich, having been left a widow, with the 
difpofal of her hufband's whole fortune ; as Ihe 
had nobody but herfelf in family, fo that it pro- 
mifed to be an eafy place ; all thefe things made 
me very happy to accept of her offer ; and I 
agreed to go home to her houfe immediately, 
her laft attendant having left her fomewhat fud- 
denlj* I heard indeed, the very morning after 

5 I vyent 
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I went thither, that her fervants did not ufe to 
ftay long with her, . which gave me fome little 
uneafinefs ; but (he took occafion to inform me, 
that it was entirely owing to their cruelty and 
want of feeling, having turned them all off for 
fome negledl or ill ufage of her little family, as 
fhecalkd it. This little family, of which 1 had 
not heard before, confifts of a number of birds 
and beafts^ which it is the great pleafure of Mrs, 
Senfitive's life to keep and to fondle, and on 
which (he is conftantly exercifing her fenfibili- 
ties, as fhe fays. My chief employment is to 
aiEft her in the care of them. 

The waiting on this family of Mrs. Senfitive's 
is not fo eafy a tafk as I at firft had flattered my- / 
felf it would have been. We have three lap- 
dogs, four cats, fome of the ladies of which are 
almoft always lying in, a monkey, a flying fquir- 
rel, two parrots, a parroquet, a Virginia night- 
ingale, a jack-daw, an owl, befides half a hun- 
dred fmaller birds, bulflnches, canaries, linnets, 
and white fparrows. We have a dormoufe in 
a box, a fet of guinea-pigs in the garret, and a 
tame otter in the cellar j befides out-penfioners 
of pigeons and crows at our windows, and mice 
that come from a hole in the parlour wainfcot- 
ling, to vifit us at breakfaft: and dinner time. 
All thefe I am obliged to tend and watch with 
the utmoft care and af&duity ^ not only to take 

care 
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care that their food and their drink be in plenty,' 
and good order ; not only to wafh the lap-dogs, 
and to comb the cats, taplay on the bird-organ 
for the inftrudion of the canaries and gold- 
finches, and to fpeak to the parrots and Jack-daw 
for theirs ; but I muft accommodate myfelf, as 
my miftrefs fays, to the feelings of the (weet 
creatures ; I muft contribute to their amufement, 
and keep them in good fpirits; I muft fcratch 
the heads of the parrots ; I muft laugh to the 
monkey, and play at cork-balls with the kittens. 
Mrs. Senfitive fays, flic can underftand theic 
looks and their language from fympathy ; and that 
file is fure it muft delight every fufceptible mind 
to have thus an opportunity for extending the 
fpbere of its fenfibilities. 

She fometimes takes an opportunity of extend- 
ing fomething elfc with poor me. You can 
hardly fuppofe what a pafSon fhe gets into. If 
any thing about this family of hers is negledled ; 
and when flie chufes to be angry, and fpeak her 
mind to me a little loud or fo, her favourites, I 
fuppofe from fympathy too, join in the remon- 
ftrance, and make fuch a concert !— -What b^ 
tween the lap-dogs, the parrots, the jack-daw, 
and the monkey, there is fuch a barking, fquall* 
ing, cawing, and chattering !— Mrs. Senfitive's* 
ears are not fo eafily hurt as her feelings. 

But the misfortune is, j^lr. Lounger, that her 
feelings are only made for brute creaturcsi and 
'Vox. III. K doa't 
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don't extend to us poor Cbriflrians of the family* 
She has no pity on us, nofympathy in the wodd 
for our diftrefles. She keeps a chambermaid 
and a bpy befides myfelf ; and I aiTure you. it 
does not fare near fo w^I with, us as it does with 
the lap*dogs and thempnkey^ ^^y> I have 
heard an old milk. woman fay, who has been 
long about the family, that Mr. SenQtive him- 
felf was not treated altogether fo kindly as fomc 
of his Lady's four-footed favourites. He was^ 
it feems, a good-natured man, and not much 
given to complain. The old woman fays, fhe 
never heard of his finding fault with any thing, 
but once that Mrs* Senfitive infifted on taking 
into bed a Bologna greyhound, becaufe fhe faid 
it could not fleep a-nights, from the coldnefs of 
the climate in this country. Yet fhe often talks 
of her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive, and weeps when, 
fhe talks of him j and fhe has got a fine tomb-, 
ftone raifed over his grave, with an epitaph full 
of d.ifconfolates, and inconfolables, and what 
not. To fay truth, that is one way even for 
a human creature to get into her good graces ; 
for I never heard her mention any of her dead 
friends without a great deal of kindnefs and 
tender regrets j but we are none of us willing to 
purchafe her favour at that rate. 

As for the living, they have the misfortune 
never to be to her liking. Ordinary objedls of 
charity we are order9d never Co fuffer to coi;ne 

near 
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near her; (he fays fhe .cannot bear to hear their 
lamentable fiories, for that they tear her poor 
feelings in pieces. Befides, fhe has difcovered, 
that moft of them really dcfervc no compaffion, 
and many fcnfxblc worthy people of her ac- 
quaintance have cautioned her againft giving 
way to her fenfibility in that way; becaufe, in ' 
fuch cafes, the compaffion of individuals is hurt- 
ful to fociety. There are feveral poor relations 
of her huftand^s, who, if it had not been for a 
fettlenrent he made in her favour a fliort while 
before his death, would have had, I am told, by 
law, the greateft part of his fortune, to whom 
Ihe never gave a ihilling in her life. One little 
boy, her hufband's godfon, fhe confented to take 
into the houfe-; but ihe turned him out of doors 
in lefs than a week, becaufe of a blow he ga^ 
to Fidele^ who was ftealing his bread and butter. 
Some of the other members of the family are 
almoft tempted to Ileal bread and butter too. 
Mrs* Senfitive is an ccconomift, though Ihe 
fpends a great deal of moneys on thcfe nafty dogs 
and monkeys, and contrives to. pinch it off us 
both back and belly, as the faying is. The 
chambermaid has given her warning already oa 
tiiis fcore; and the boy fays, he will only flay 
till he is a little bigger. As for me, fhe is 
pkafed to fay, that I am of an order of beings 
fuperiorto the. others-; and fhe fomctimes con* 
K ^ defccnds 
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defccnds to reafon with mc. ^She would perfuadc 
tne. Sir, that it is a fin to eat the flefli of any 
bird or beaft, and talks much of a fet oFphilofo- 
phers, who went naked, I think, who believed 
that people were turned ioto beafts and birds ; 
and that therefore we might chance to eat our 
father or mother in the fhape of a goofe or a 
turkey. And fhe fays, how delighted fhe would 
be.in. Uic fociety of thofe naked philofophers, 
and lipw much their doftrines agree witt Wr 
fine feelings ; and then fhe coaxes me, atid 
fays, that I have fine feelings too : bat in- 
deed I have 00 fuch feelings belonging to m^ ; 
and I know ber greens and water don't agree 
with my feelings at all, but quite tp the cc^- 
trafjr^ that th^vt is fuch a grumbling aBout me. 
«fci. rAjad as for people berng changed rnto birds 
and beafts, I think it is Heathenilh, and^down- 
ji|ht,againft rhe Bible; and yet it is diverdtig 
<eiK>ugh.foipeUmes to hear her fancies about it; 
and I can't help having my fancies too: Us 
t'other morniog, .when the great horned owl fat 
at t^le by her» on the chair which /he has of- 
ten told me her dear, dear Mr. Senfitive ufed to 
occupy, and the poor creature looked fo grave, 
and fat as filentas mum-chance ;— -but then fhe 
was fo kind to the owl ! I don't know ,what her 
fquirrel was changed from,- but it is zi4zp get- 
ting into Tome odd corner or other* 'Twas but 

yefterday 
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yefterday I got a fad fcold' for ofFering to fquecze 
i^ when it had crept Lord knows how far up 
my petticoats 5 and my miftrefs was in fuch a 
flurry, for fear I ftiould have hurt ii ! She lets 
it (kip all about her without ever ft&rting or 
wincing, for all her feelings are fo fine. But' 
thefe fine feelings are not like the feelings of any 
other body; and rwifh toget into the fcrvict 
of fome perfon who has them of a coarfer kind^^ 
that would be a little more ufeful. If Mrs, 
Heart)y therefore continues in her refolation of 
quitting Lady Bidmore's on account of that old 
Lady's want of feeling, I would be very much 
obliged to you to recommend me to the place. 
Ithink I can^bear a pretty good hand at a*rub- 
ber and hard brufli; and as for keeping the fur#s 
niture clean, It will be perfeft paftime only> 
in comparifon of my morning's cleam'ng out 
Mrs.. Senfitive's living colle^iori. I hope Lady 
Bidmore, from her education, has never beard 
any thing of the naked philofophers ; and if any , 
other fet have taught her that peoj)le are changed 
into Commodes, Chefls of Drawers, or Bed-s 
ileads, it fignifies very little, as we fhall take ex- 
ceeding good care of them, and the belief will 

have no efFeil on our dinners or Aippers. -I 

am, &c. 

BARBARA HEARTLESS. 
I 
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N^Qi* Saturday, 0<f?^i/r 28, 1786. 



J T is the obfervation of an elegant author ♦, 
<* That there is a fublime and tender meUn* 
«( choly, algioft the univerfal attendant ofge^* 
'cc nius^ which i$ too apt to degenerate into 
<* gloom and difguft with the world.'^ I have 
ivequently had occafion to mark the juftice of 
this obfervation ; and it is with much regret 

^- that I have fometimes feen men of tafte, and 
jdelicacy of feeling, have a tendency to indulge 
jia habits of gloom, defpondency, and difrelifh 
pf tbC'World. There is a certain ftandard of 
virtue and propriety, which a man of delicacy 
is apt .to form in his own mind, but which, in 
Ch^ common events of the world, is rarely to 

;' be met with j-^-there are certain ideas of ele- 
yate(I and iufalime happinefs which a man of a 
highly 'Cultivated mind has a difpofition to in^ 
dulge, which it is' hardly poflible can be realized* 
When3 therefore, a perfon of this diipofition 
comes abroad into the world, when he meets with 
folly wher^ he-expesSM wifijom, falfehood in 

the 
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the room of honour, coarfenefs inftead of de-* 
[ licacy, and felfiibnefsand infenfibility inhere he 

\ had formed high ideas of generofity and refine^ 

ment, he is apt to fall under the dominion of 
melancholy^ and to fee the worid in a gloomy 
point of view. Such a man, if he is not at pains , 
to guard againft it, runs fome rifkof contract- 
ing a degree of habitual difguft at mankind, and 
becoming mtianthropical to a certi&in extent. 

It' will not, however, be that fpecics of mi<- . 
fanthropy which takes delights in the miferies 06 
mankind ; on the contrary, it will be a feelii^ 
0f difguft arifing from difitppointed benevolence, 
mingled with pity and compaffionfor tbie foDiiea 
and weaknefles of men. I doubt much if there 
exifts in the world a complete mijmihrope^ in 
the darkeft fehfe of that word, pi perfon wha 
takes pleafure in the wretchcdnefs of others. If 
there does, it is impol£bIe to conceive fufficient 
deteftatton at fuch a character. But the mifan-' 
thropy of which I fpeak is of a much fofter kind, 
smd' bor4ers nearly on the bigbeft degree of 
fbilaiiihrupy. It Teems indeed to be the child of 
philanthropy, and to proci^ed from too mucb 
ienfibility, hurt by difappointmi^nt in the bene-* 
volent and amiable feelings. 

It is a common and a juft remark, that wberei 

a ftrong friendihip has/ubfifted, if that friend<^ 

ihip is once broken by the fault of either party^ 

K 4 ' it 
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it is difficult to prcveht a cerUih degree of hatred 
and dirguft frona • takings place. ' The 'tnot^ 
fufceptible the two perfons were of the ftfong 
attachments of friendfhip, the more warmly and 
the more cloKly they were once united, fo much 
the more difficult does it betiome to bring about 
a re-union or reconcilement. The fanguin* 
and r6n1anttc opinions they had foriped of on« 
another's worth, and the di&ppoihtmeRt which 
both or citber of therti feel from the behaviour 
of the bther^ inflrdfe a wound, which rankles 
in the foul, and prevents all future confidence. 
The fame coriduft in another perfon not fodeat*, 
with ^whbm there was not fo cloft an union, 
Wo\ildhave bednf paffed over, and made little im- 
preffion*; the former diftant and cold acquaint* 
ance wouW have gone on as ufual, and forgivc- 
jnefs would cfafily have taken place. 

Somewhat fimilar to the fituatton of a perfon 
w^o has been difappointed in the conduft ofonci 
fifom whbrti^he expeded much happhiefs and 
much frrendffarp, is that of him who, haying 
conceived warm and elevated notions of the 
world, has been difappointed in all thefe better 
expedations. . The world, with its purfuits, 
will appear in an unfavourable light; he will be 
tpt to ^uit its focjety, and to indulge in folitude 
his gloomy reflefiidhs* HisdHIifce of the world, 
however, will be of a calm and gentle .kind ; it 

wUl 
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will rather be pity than hatred ; though he may 
think il] of the fpccies, he will be kind to indivi- 
duah ; he may diilike man, but will affift John 
or James. 

Shakefpeare, from whofe writings muoh 
knowledge of the human heart is tabe ai^quirei|, 
has prefented us, in feveral of bis chara£be», 
with a hi {lory of that melancholy and mifaii- 
thropy I have defer ibed above. 

Of the character of Hamlet, one of roy.pj'e- 
deceflbrs * has givfen a delineation which appiears 
to me to be a juft one.. Naturally of the.moftl 
amiable and virtuous difpofttion, and endiued 
with the moft exquifite feniibiljl;;) he i$ unfor- 
tunate* and his misfortunes, proceed from t()e 
crimes of thofe with whom he was .the,,'moil 
nearly coanedled, for whom lie had the ft^oog^A 
feelings of' natural affe<aion. Frpm thefc cir- 
cumilances, he is. hurt in bis foul's t^ereft 
part; he is unhinged in hi$ principle3 o^acSioa, 
falls into melancholy, an4 conceives difg^iil 9X the 
world : yet ainidft all bis di%u{l, and ^e mifanr 
throjp^y which he at times difcovers, we coa- 
^ftantly perceive^ that goodnefs and benevolence 
•are the prevailing feattwesof his chara<3eri amidft 
all the glOQna of his melancholy^ and the agita«- 
tion in which his calam-itLes involve him, tl^e 
are occafional outbreakings of a mind richly 

♦Mirror, N*> 99, 100. 

K 5 endowed 
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endowed by nature, and cultivated by education. 
HadHamkt poj&ifed lefs fenfibility, bad bq not 
lieen fo eafi}y bitrt by the <:alamities of life, by 
the crimes of the perfons with whom he was 
conneded^ he would have preferved more equa- 
nimity, he would not have been the prey of dark 
deQwnding melancholy; the world and all its 
ufes would not have appeared to him ^' A ale, 
'^ flat, and unprofitable ; an unweeded garden 
^ that grows to feed, pofieflSid toerely by things 
♦•^ rank and groft in nature^'^ 
"^ In the play of ** As you like it,'' there is 
brought upon the ftage a perfonage of a more 
fixed and fyftematic melancholy than that of 
Hamlet. Hamlet's melancholy and difguft with 
Che world, is occafioned by tbe particular natune 
of the misfortunes be meets with. But in Jaquts 
we fee a fettled and confirmed melancholy, not 
proceeding from any misfortune peculiar to him- 
felf, but arifing from a general feeling of the 
vanity of the world, and the folly of thofe enf- 
gaged in its purfuits. His melancholy is there- 
fore more feuled than that of Hamlet, and is in 
truth more deeply rooted. He takes no fhare 
i{) the enjoyments of life, but abandons fociety, 
and lives in folitude. Hamlet, wounded to the 
heart by the misfortunes which befal him, and 
irritated by the crimes of others, feels more 
poignantly at the tjnac. The feelings of Jaques 

are 
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krt tttore geiferal; aiid f h^rrfore tfcc lifbi^ c»Im,' 
btft from that verycauft are ^persm^ tnoi^cr 
fixed, it IS to be. obftrred^ ho#ev^, that ^« 
jndaneholy and miftntbropy of Jai(iie^^Nk« that 
of Hamlet, proceed* froto tocefe of itriArntrSj 
from too much feAfibJIity to the evihr of the 
^orM and the faults of mankind. His moraK«th^ 
on thei)oor fcqneftered ftag^ is a moft fccautifiil 
illuftration of his tenderneff^ and of his nice per* 
ceptroh and forrow for the foUies and vices of 
hien ;— as bis coftiparifon of the wofrJdto a fti^ge 
affords a highly finiftcd pid^ere of the eftimitiort 
in which he holds human life* 
' In ** Tim<m bf Athern^^ we areprefented wJth 
a character in many refpefls difierent from that 
of Hamlet or Jaqucs. Ifere we have mifth* 
thropy of a much darker huew Soured with dif« 
ippbinrmtnt ; fdlcn from the height of profpc- 
rity into the loweft ftate of adverfity; deceived, 
by flattering friends ; forfaken by the buzzing 
attfcndarits on wealth and greatnefe,.Timon con-i 
i^ives difguft at the worid and its enjoyments; 
^nd that difguft produces hatred and averffdn at 
mankind. Yet even here it is obfervablcy that 
with all Timon*s mifanthropy, there is z great 
mixture of original goodnefs and benevolencel 
At his firft outfet in life he was unfufpicidus*, 
and wiihed to contribute to the happinefs of all 
around him. ** Being free himfeJf, be thought 
K 6 « all 
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<* all others fo«" Difappointtd in the opinion 
he had formed of the world, and (hocked with 
the ingratitude he met with ; ** brought low," 
as he is faid to be^ " by bis own heart, undone 
*^ by goodnefs," he becomei^ a prey to deep 
gloom anc} mifanthropy; but with all his mi- 
ianthropy, he preferve^ a fenfe of honour ^d of 
right. 

It is to be admitted, however, that as Timoa-s 
is a character much inferior to, and much lefs 
amiable than that of H^let or of Jaques, fo 
his mifanthropy is of a much blacker and more 
favage nature, Hamlet*s mifanthropy arifes- 
from a deep fenfe of the guilt of others ;-— 
Jaques's from a general impreilion of the follies 
and weaknefles of the world i— -Timon*s is pro- 
duced by a feliiih fenfe ^f the ingratitude of others 
to himfelf. His difgud; at the world, therefore^ 
is not mixed with the fame gentlenefs and ami- 
able tendernefe^ v^hich are diiplayed by the. other 
two ; and he poiTefles as much mifanthropy of the 
blacked fort as it is poffi.bIe for human nature to 
arrive at, Shakefpeace indeed holds him forth 
as a perfon altogether bereft of reafon* He feems 
to have thought, that fuch a degree .of jnifan- 
thropy as Timoa is defcribed to, be poiTefled.of^ 
was inconfiAent with the ufe of that faculty.^ 

In the criticifm on Hamlet which I before* 
quoted^ it is obfervcd, that amidfi all his melan- 
choly 
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choly and gloonf , there is a great deal of gaiety 
and playfulnefs in bis^ deportment. The remark 
is certainly jufty and it may be extended to the 
other cbaraders of Shakefpeare above taken 
notice of. Notwitbftanding the fettled dejeflioa 
of Jaques, he is defcribed as poflei&ng an un- 
common degree of humour. He hinifelf tells us, 
5' he is often wrapped in a moft humorous fed- 
•* nefs," The account which he gives of the 
motley fool he met with in the foreft, and the 
defcription of the feven ages of human life, are 
lively inftances of this ftrong feature in his cba« 
raster. 

( Even Ttmon, black as his melancholy appears, 
IS not without an humour in his fadnefs. * The 
joke put by him on his worthlefs friends, in in^ 
viting them to dinner When he had none to^ive 
them, the converfation between him and Ape- 
inantus, and the laft.fccne with the Pdrt tlnd 
Painter, are fufficicnt confirmations of this re- 
mark. ' , 
The difpofition in all thefe charafters to a cer- 
tain degree of jocularity and" fportivenefs, is far 
from being unnatural; On the contrary, lam 
difpofed to think that fdthetbing of this kind 
takes place in every perfon who is under the' in- 
fluence of melancholy. • There is tid tloubrlhagt 
the mind may be fo much overwhelmed,' as to 
be incapable of reliflxing iny degree of fportlve- 

nefs 
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ocft or of gaiety; fcut When the firftpikfoxirm* 
x>f gr?ef are over, when the violent effefis of 
overwhelming dHlrefs, which cannot long con- 
tintie, have ftrbfided, and when the mi«d has 
afltimed a tone perhaps' equaHy dJftroffing, but 
Thore lafting and calm, and even vti^re thought* 
Id, there is • no tin»e when *the 'eflfeift if a joke 
will be more eafily perceived^ or better- under- 
'ftood. 

This may perhaps be accounted for by a fevr 
^obTervatiohsoh the ftate of the mhid in fu^ cir-» 
cumftances, with whkh I fllall conclude the jprc* 
fent Paper. 

A perfon under the hrflisBfiice of afielamcholy, 
or indeed of any paiBon whatever^ muft fre« 
^uently become a fpeSator of his own mind • ; 
inuft often be led to vfew his o^n feelings rn the 
•light in which they will appear to others. View* 
ing them in this light, and in the fituatton of 
perfons not under the fame prejudicrv tbey may 
appear to him very differently from what is bis 
own habitual impreffion ; and. in this fitoation 
be may entertain fomewhat of a difpofttlon to 
fmiie at himfclf, and to admit of a joke even at 
fcis own expence. The gentlenefs of Hamlet's 
fpirtt made him anxious to accommodate him*' 
felf, and bring down his own feelings to a leveJ 

♦ Sw Theory of Moral Scntiment» 

with 
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wid> thofe of the perfdns around hUn j and there, 
fore, on all occadons, e?en in thcdecpcft melan- 
choly, he engages in plealantry of converfation 5 
he even ventures to joke with Horatio on his 
mother's marriage, which was the great caufc of 
all his forrow. 

If, as fome philofophers have maintained, ri- 
dicule arifes from contrail, there is no Atuation, 
provided we are capable of perceiving ridicule 
at ail, in which the ridiculous will appear in a 
flronger point of. view, than when ,tbe mind is 
under tbe dow^ipn of m^fepchoiy. The vc/y 
£tuation tnuft heighten the contrai):^ The -cir^ 
cumftance.of Cr<?w»«W/ and ihtis affociale b^d«pb- 
ing one anoiher's faces with ink, while they 
were in the a£l pf figning the warrant for the 
death of the King ; or that of Lord L$vat with 
the iiids on his beard kii&ng H^garthj who had 
come to fteal a drawing of him the day before 
his execution ; would h^vc been chikliih at anjr 
other tim«. 

When a perfon 1$ in a melancholy frame of 
mind, fuch a melancholy as leads him to view 
the world and all its purfuits in a gloomy point 
of view, this is apt to produce a ibrt of elevation 
above the world, and an indtfFerence about every 
thing thaf is going on in it. The great and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the bufy and the 
idle, are all feen with equal unconcern, as paffing 
3 through 
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.through a few years to that period, when all their 
projeds will be buried in the grave. 

Divefne^ prifco natus ah Inachoy 
Uil Inter ejiy an pauper^ et injima 
De geniey fuh, dio moreris^ 
' ViSHma nil miferanth Ord. 

Omnei eodem cogimur. ■■■ 

Such a perfon may feel fome gratification in 
letting himfelf down from the melancholy emi- 
nence from which he views human life; andj 
confidering al} its occupations as frivolous alike, 
•it will rather flatter than hurt his pride, to join 
in the trifling jeft 6r idle merriment. 

He who is under the prefliire of grief, under 
the influence of forrow, occafioned by fome 
calamity, may at times feel a fort of gratification 
in efcaping from his own mind, and from the 
dominion of his melancholy. To ufe the words 
of an author who has a peculiar talent at ex- 
prefling the nice feelings of the human heart: 
** There is a certain kind of trifling, in which a 
*^ mind not much at eafe can fometimes indulge 
<* itfelf. One feels an efcape,. as it were, from 
^^ the heart, and is fain to take up with lighter 
*« company. It is like xht theft of a. truant boy, 
•* who goes to play for a few minutes^ while his 
" matter is afleep, and throws the chiding fox bis 
'*« taik upon futurity.'* 

Such 
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Such a difpofition of mind, however, with all 
that intereft which it exerts in us, wJth all the 
privileges it may claim, and all the pleafantry it 
may at times enjoy, is neverthelefs deeply to be 
regretted in others, and anxioufly to be avoided 
in ourfelvcs. I muft the more earneftly warn 
my readers againft the indulgence of this fort of 
melancholy difpofition $ becaufe, in its firfl 
ftages, there is fomething gratifying, fomething 
which flatters and captivates : But if allowed to 
grow into a habit, it unhinges every better fa- 
culty of the mind j it deftroys the ufefulncfs, and 
blafts the enjoyment, of life. 

A 
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No 92. Saturday, Novemhir ^y 1786^ 



To the Author^ of the LovNOfiit* 

SIR, 

J^ Correfpondcnt of yours has defcribed the 
uneafinefs he ftcis from a wife of a ro» 
mantic turn of mind. It is my misfortune to 
be yoked to a hufband who would have ^cafed 
that lady ta a T, but who is a perpetual diftrefs 
to me; who teazes me from morning to night 
with what he calls fentiment j and talks for ever 
of fomething which he terms finenefs of mind. 

I am the daughter of a gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune in the foiith of Scotland, who, 
early in life, married a Lady who brought him 
no fortune indeed, but foon enriched him with 
four fons and five daughters, of whom I am the 
eldeft. By the afliftance of a great man, whofe 
intereft in the county my father had efpoufed^ 
my brothers were foon fliipped off to India, and 
fome other far-off places, to fliift for themfelves^ 
and pufli their fortune as they beft could. It 
was more diificult to difpofc of us^ My mother 

propofcd 
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propofed to breed fome of us to bufinefs, to put 
us in a way, as fhe faid, of earning an honeft 
livelihood for o^rfelves* The pride of .my 
father could not fubmit to this propofition, and 
he thought it better that we fhould ftarve like 
gentlewomen defcended from an ancient fa- 
mily. 

We were accordingly kept at home in the old 
and cr«®y manfion-houfe, where we received 
fiich an education as my mother, aiBfted by our 
parilh^minifter <who happeljed to be ^rela- 
tion of hers), could give us. As to my father, 
he was fo much occupied in manning his farm, 
jmd in labcttiring to make the two ends of the 
year meet, that he had little leifusre to beftow 
any attention upon us.. If at any time ^he 
addreffcd himfelf ta me aod my fifters. It was 
to check any thirjg that appeeired to liim like 
extravagance in ourdrefs, to recommend ccco- 
nomy and atfiention to hou&hold- affairs, and 
to" praiie thofe happy times when men.vwre not 
feared from marriage by ifaie extr^avftgaoc^ of 
WVC8; and whtn, of coarfe,. every datigbter 
of a refpe6lable > family was fiire of a good 
hufband as foon as Jbe was brought from tbQ 
nurfery. . 

: A continual flow 4jf animal ipirits, and a 
cheerful dlfpofition, enabled me to ruppi>ft 
this life, without feeling muck ujaeafificfs, Oi[ 
» . . much 
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tnuch defire to change my fituation,. When I 
had entered my twentieth year, a female rela- 
tion of my father's, who refldes chiefly in.town, 
honoured us with a vifit. She was pleafed to 
rxprefs much fatisfa£^ion - with my looks ami 
appearance, blamed my father for n9t fending 
me to town ; and faidf that were I once properly 
introduced into the world, 1 might be certain 
of a good maxriage* Thcfc ohfervauions were 
accompanied with a warm invitation to pafs the 
Dext winter at her houfe, where fhe told my 
father it would coft him nothing but a mere 
trifle for my clothes, and that be alight think 
himfelf very happy to be able to di/pofe of a 
daughter at fo eafy a rate* 

Thefe arguments at length prevailed, and it 
was agreed thfkt I ihould attend my coufin to 
town. I will fairly own. Sir, that I felt a cer- 
tain degree of uneafinefs at the thoughts of being 
cxpofed as^it were to fale, and condemned 
to give my hand to the. higheft bidder^ My 
parents,, it was plain, fent me to town with no 
other view than that I might find a hufband 
there ; and when I took leave of them, I could 
eafily fee they laid their account that I was not 
to return without one* 

i Thefe reflections were foon loft amidft the 
gaiety and hurry of a town-life ; I enjoyed its 
pleafures and amufements without ibii^king of 

confc* 
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confequences ; and would have forgotten the 
6bjc6l of my journey,' bad not my prudent kinf- 
woman recalled *my attention to it from time 
to time, srnd inculcated, in terms fufficiently 
ftrong, the abfolute neceffity of changing my 
ftate. 

Meanwhile the feafon pafled away; and 
though I met with a fufficient degree of atten- 
tion at all public places, and though my coufin 
fpared no pains tdfet me off tothe beft advantage, 
nothing like a ferioui propofal of marriage ever 
was made* 

Such was the natural lightnefs of my fpirit, 
and eafinefs of my difpoiition, that, without 
much difficulty, I reconciled myfelf to the idea 
of returning to my father's ; arid nothing gave 
nie^fty difquietade^ but the thoughts, af con- 
tinuing a burden on* him. But the folicitude 
of my coufin, who had in a. manner undcrtake.n 
•todifpofc of me, incrcafed daily, and a{Forde4 
ftte,* 1 muff confefs, rather amufirment than 
uneafinefs.' When Ae faw me ltd dut to danc^ 
by a )fottfrg€r brothet, (he ebuld' ndt fconceal her 
chagrin'; and from her manner and cpnverfa-' 
.tion, 'a perfoii unacquainted- with'^her-motivc 
might have been' led to think, 'that there was* 
fomething baneful in the touch of a man wh^ 
" did ilbt poflcfs a certain fortune. 

While matters .wore this unpromifing afpc^Sf,' 
atid the period fixed for my return to the coun- 
try 
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try approached, we went with a party to the 
theatre, to fee the celebrated Mrs. Siddons play 
in the tragedy of The Gamefter*. The diftrcft 
of Mrs% Beverley foon ragaged my attention fo 
completely, that it was fome time before I ob« 
ferved, that, by an accidental change of plftces 
in the box, a gentleman fomewhat advanced in 
Hfe, and whom I had never feen before, was 
placed by me. He feemed deeply zSkOed by 
the play ; and after it was over, addrefled to me 
fome obfervations on the piece and theperform* 
ers. He appeared to be pleafed with a remark 
or two which I happened to make on the play, 
praifed the feeling I. had fhown during its cepre- 
fentation, and then entered more deeply into 
the fubjed of plays, and of feelings. I cannot 
fay that I underilood all he faid ; but either he 
did not perceive my ignorance, or kindly wiihed 
to inftrud: me ; and fo continued talking till it 
was time to retire. 

When we got home, my coufin obferved, thai: 
I had been well placed that evening. <' Mr, EJ^* 
** wardsj* faidflie, ** is not one of thofe young 
^ giddy, extravagant fops whom one generally 
•< meets with at public places. He has lately 
^ facceeded to a large fortune by the death o£ 
^ an elder brother, and the world fays he is 
^< looking out for a wife. He is juft the fort 
ff of man I (h^uld wifll foe youj and I have 
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*< engtgfod him to dinner on Monday next ; fa 
** I defire ycni may be at home." 

The imagination of my good, kinfwoman 
4welt conAanftly on Mr* Edwards, whom (he 
Teemed to collider as m/laft ftake, and many 
a good advice I reoetved as to my condiuSl and 
t)ebaviour on this important Monday. ^ Mr. 
«< Edwards/' faid (he, << is a fedate, fenfibte 
<< man ; you muft not therefore talk at random, 
<^ and, laugh, as you fometimes do. You muft, 
*^ above all, be attoative to him, and do not 
*^ engage in any idle talk with the reft of the 
^< company."' When the day came, mycoulm 
attended my toilet in perfon ; and, had I been 
going to a btrth-day baU, could not have 
beftowed more, pains than ftie did in dreffing me 
cut in tbe manner that appeared to her moft 
likely io make an Jmpreffion on the devoted Mr. 
Edwards. 

You may. well believe duttl.was muchrenter- 
tained with this anxiety to pleafe a perfon I had 
feen bu$ otncQ# and. who I cotild not fuppofe 
had ever boftwred one thought on me* When 
thm cpmfianj^ ^^n»bkd» I fQUnd that, in the^ 
fdeSioA ihfi M made^ npy coufm had dope me 
ample juftif q« Th« fem4les^ were cither, old or 
uiicommoidy plain in their appearance. By 
fome ipanoeuvre I was placed.next to Mr* Ed- 
vir^ds atdinopri biU there> jh^ ridicule of my. 

own 
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own fituation added to my natural flow of fpi- 
rits, and forgetting all the prudent advices I 
had received, I yielded without referve to the 
difpodtion of the moment, and was highly 
amufed with the looks I from time to time 
received from the bead of the table, which, 
though unobferved by the reft of the company, 
were to me fuJEciently intelligible. 

My artlefs unpremeditated manner was how- 
ever more fuccefsful than, my coufin expeded, 
or I could forcfce. Mr, Edwards repeated his 
vifits, and after fome time offered me his hand 
in. the moft refpe&ful and delicate manner. In 
marrying Mr. Edwards I did no violence to n^y 
own inclinations. Though I cannot fay that I 
loved him, I efteemed his chara<Ster ; I was 
grateful for the diftin£):ions with which he had 
honoured me, and I was firmly determined to 
difcharge all the duties of a wife. 

Soon after our marriage, he carried me on 
an excurfion to {England ; and as he wifhed, he 
faid, to enjoy my cooverratioh without inter- 
ruption, we travelled alone. For the firft day 
or two I endeavoured to amufe hi'm as I beft 
could, by talking of the face of the country^ 
the towns through which we pafTed, the gentle- 
men's feats we faw, and fuch like common 
topics; One day, however, he at once ftmck 
me dumb, by afking whether I was moft 
* ' pleafed 
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pleafed with Marivaux or Riccoboni? I was at 
length obliged to confefs, that I did not know 
the meaning of his queftion. " *' Gracious 
*' Heavens!" exclaimed he, " have you never, 
'' Matilda (for fo he always calls me^ though 
** I have told him a thou fa nd times that I was 

' <* chriftened Martha), perufed the delightful 
*' pages of thefe celebrated authors ?" la 
a word, Sir, had I told him that I had never 
read the fcripture, he could not have . teftified 

. more aftoniftiment. 

Our jaunt was fliortened, and we hurried 
into the country, that I might, without inter- 
ruption, apply myfelf to the ftudy of the French 
language, without which my huftand plainly 
infinuated, that I could never be a companion 
for a rational creature. To this I had no 
objeSion ; and I refolved, by affiduous applica- 
tion, to make up for the deficiencies in my edu- 
cation. But this will not fatisfy my hufband, 
^nd I now plainly perceive, that were I as 
accompliflied as any of my fex, it would npt 
mend the nrxatter.one bit. If I happen to be 
in good humour when he is in a grave fit 
(which, to fay the truth, he frequently is), he 
afcribes it to want of attachment, and tells me, 
that if I felt that fympathy of foul in which 
true happinefs confifts, I could not behave ia 
that manner. If I receive my friends and neigb- 
VoL. III. L hours 
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bours with common attention, he fays, that if ^ 
I loved like him, I could not dedicate fo much 
of my time to the gratification of others. If I 
quit him to look after my houfehold^concern^, 
he talks of vulgar cares and unfeeling folici- 
tudes; though, at the fame time, with all his 
fentiment and refinement, he is by no means 
tndifFerent to the pleafures of the table; and it 
was but yefterday that he was out of humour 
the whole day, becaufe the mutton was over- 
roafled, and the cook had put too much garlick 
into an omelet. 

Under favour. Sir, I have been fometimes 
led to fufpe£):, that the unhappiuefs of my huf* 
band proceeds from a certain degree of felfifh- 
nefs, which Nhe has not been at pains to reflrain 
within due bounds. I would willingly,, how- 
ever, do every thing in my power to remove his 
uneafinefs, but find myfelf altogether at a lofs 
how to zQ:. His diflrefTes are fo various, and 
often of fo peculiar a nature, that when I exert 
myfelf the moil to pleafe him, I frequently give 
him the greatefl pain. In this hard fituation I 
at length refolved to apply to you for advice and 
af&ftancej which will much oblige. 

Your conftant reader, 

MARTHA EDWARDS. 
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All this comes of not marrying a younger 
man. Had Mifs Martha. (or Matilda, fince her 
huiband will have it Co) wedded one of the 
young gentlemen of the ' prefcnt mode^ (he 
would hav« found him perfectly indifferent as 
to what feelings (he pofjefled, or what authors 
(he read ; but he would probably have aiked 
ibme preliminary queftions about her fortune^ 
which Mr. Edwards feems to have overlooked. 
As to the niceties of the table, that is a feeling 
common to both fchools, in which the new 
indeed rather furpafles the old : that ftudy there* 
fore I would recomnaend to Kirs. Edwards. The 
codes of ^* fenttment and iinenefs of mind," are 
fo voluminous, that I know not how to defire 
her to undergo a courfe of them ; but it will 
not be difficult for her to make herfelf miftrefs 
of Hannah Glajfe. 

R 
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N^ 93. Saturday, November ii^ 1786. 
Fortunatus et tile De^s qui novit agrefies, 

ViRG, 

r\ N E of the great pleafures of a periodical . 
Eflayift arifes from that fort of friendly 
and cordial intercourfe which his publication 
fooietimes procures him with worthy and re- 
fpe<3able charaSers. The receipt of the follow- 
ing letter has added to the lift of my acquaint- 
ance a gentleman whofe perfon indeed I am 
ignorant of, but whofe fentiments I refped, 
whofe forrows I revere, and whofe feelings I am 
perfuaded many of my Readers (even in thefe 
days, which he holds not very fufceptible of fuch 
emotions) will warmly participate. 

To the Author of the Lounger, 
SIR, 
T As well as you correfpondent Urbanus^ was 
^ very much pleafed with your late Paper on 
the moral ufc of the country, and the portrait 
of the excellent Lady it contained. I am an old 
man. Sir, but, thank God, with all my facul* 
tie$ and feelings entire and alive about me ; and 
your defcription recalled to my memory fome 

worthy 
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worthy charaSers with which my youth wa^ 
acquainted, and which* I am inclined to believe, 
I fhould find it a little difficult, were I even 
difpofed to look out for them, to fupply now. 
At my.time of life, friends are a treafure which 
the- fortunate may have preferved, but the moft 
fortunate can hardly acquire; and, if I am not 
miftaken in my opinion of the prefent race,, 
there are not many friendflilps among them 
which I would be folicitbus to acquire, or they 
will Be likely to preferve. It is not of their 
little irregularities or imprudences I complain ; 
I know thefe muft always be cxpefted and par- 
doned in the young j and there are few of us 
old people who can recolle<Sl our youthful days 
without having fome things of that fort to bluih 
for. No, ,Mr. . Lounger, it is their prudence, 
their wifdom, their forefight, their policy, I 
find fault with. They put on the livery of the 
world fo early, and have fo few of the weak- 
nefies of feeling or of fancy ! To this caufe I 
impute- the want of that rural feptiment which 
your correfpondent Urbanus feems to fuppofe is 
baniflaed only from the country-retreats of town« 
diflipation, from the abodes of fkftiionabJe and 
frivolous people, who carry all the follies and 
pleafures of a city into fcenes deftined for rural 
fimplicity.and rural enjoy m^ts. Bu^ip. truth, 
Sir^ the people of the county themfelve?,: who 
never knew fafhionable life or city-diflipation, 
L 3 have 
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have now exchanged the fimple-hearted plea* 
fures which in my younger days were common 
amongft them, for ideas of a much more feifiih 
and interefted fort. Moft of my ycmng ac- 
quaintance there (and I fpend at leaft eight 
months of the year in the country) are really 
arrived at that prudent way of eftimating things 
which we ufed to be diverted with in Hudibra^i 

•* For what's the value of a thing, 

*^ But as nrvuch money as 'twill bring V* 

Their ambition, their love, therr friendfliip, alJ 
have this tendency; and their no-amMtion, their 
no-love, their no-friendfHip, or, ini one Word, 
their indifference about every olijed from which 
fome worldly ja4vanfage is not td be dfawn^ is^ 
equally obfervable on the other hand* 

On fiich a difpofition, Mr. Lounger, what 
rmpreiBon is to be • made by rural objedls or 
rural fcenery I The vifions which thefe paint to 
fancy^ or the tender tie^ they have on femem-* 
brance, cannot find room in an imagination or 
a heart made callolis by fdfifh and interefted 
indiflFerencerf "Tis with regret rather than nefent- 
me At that I perceive this fort of turn fo preva- 
lent among the young people of my acquaint- 
ance, or thofe with whom Lam connected. I 
hav^ noW) alas ! no child of my own in whom I 

can 
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ean either lament fuch a failing, or be proud of 
the waat of it. 

I think myfelf happy, Sir, that, even at my' 
advanced period of life, I am fttll fufceptible of 
fuch impreffions as thofe which your 87th num- 
ber imputes to rural contemplation. At this 
feafon, above all others, methinks they are to 
be enjoyed. Now, in this fading time of the 
year, when the fluih of vegetation, and the glow 
of maturity is paft, when the fields put on a 
fober, or rather a faddened appearance, I look 
on the well-known fcenery around my country- 
dwelling, as I would on a friend fallen from the 
pride of profperity to a more humble and a more 
uiterefting iituation. The withering grafs that 
whiftks on the unfheltered bank ; the fallen 
}eaves ftrewed over the woodland path ; the 
filence of the alm'oft naked copfe, which Doft 
long ago rung with the mufic of the birds ; the 
Jocking of their little tribes that feem mute 
with the dread of ills to come ; the querulous 
call of the partridge in the bare brown field, and 
the foft low fong of the red-breaft froim the 
lioufeheld fl^d; this peii(five landfcape, with 
thefe plaintive accompaniments, dimmed- by a 
grey O&ohet (ky» which we look 00 with the 
thoughts of its ibortened and ftill (hortening 
light ^ all this prefles on my bofom a certaiii^ 
fiiU and gentle melancholy^ which I would no( 

L4 part 
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pai^t with for all the pleafure that mirth could 
give, for all the luxury that wealth could buy. 

You fay truly, in one of your late Papers, 
that poetry is almoft extinguiflied among us; 
it is one. of my old- fafli toned propenfities to be 
foftd of poetry, to be delighted with its defcrip- 
tions, to be affected by its fentiments, I find in 
genuine poetry a fort of opening to the feelings 
of my mind, to which my own cxpreffion cotiid 
not give vent ; I fee in its defcriptions, a pi<fture 
more lively and better compofed than my own. 
kfs diftind and lefs vivid ideas of the objeds 
around me could furnifh. It is with fuch im* 
prefltons that I read the following lines of Thorn- 
Ton's Autumh) introdu£iive of the folemn and 
beautiful apoftrophe to philofophic melancholy .^ 

«• But fee the fading many«colour'd woods, 

<* Shade deepening over (hade, the country round 

*' Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dulk and dun^ 

*« Of every hue, from Wan-declining green 

« To footy dark. Thefe now the lonbfome 

- -^Mufe, 

*^'iA)w*whifpering, lead into their leaf-ftrown 

^ "walks, 

*^ And give the feafon in itslateft view. 

** Meantime, light-fliadowing all, a fober calm 
** Fleeces unbounded ether 5 whofe leaft wave 
*« Stands trenfiulous, uncertain where to turn 
** The gentle current : while illumin'd wide 

« The 
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« The dewy-,ffcirted ^rlouds imbibe the fun, 

* And thro' their lucid veil his foftcn'd force 

' Shed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the 

" time, 
' For thofc whom Wifiiom and whom Nature 

" charm, i , 

' To fteal themfelves from the degenerate 

"crowd, 5 

* And foar above this little fcene of things; 

' To. tread low-thoughted Vice beneath their 
" feet, 
Tq footh^ the throbbing paffions into peace, 
And \VQoe lone Quiet in her filent Walks." 



About this time three years, Sir, I had the 
misfortune to lofc a daughter, the laft furvivor 
of my family, whom her mother, dying at her. 
bifth, left ^legacy to' my tendernefs, who 
clofed a life of the maflr exemplary goodnefs, of 
the moft^tender filial duty^ of the warmeft bco£- 
vofence, of ^e'-moft exalted piety, by a very 
gradual, but not unperceivcd decay. When L 
think on the returning feafon of this calamity, 
when I f<^ the laft fading; floiwers of autui;nn^« 
which my: Harrut u&d toigatheX with a kind of. 
fympathetjc fadncfe, mid beart-herfcnall.chirpiiflg: 
note jof. the floekiftg litiQols, which j9ie ufed ta, 
make me x)bferve a3 the elegy of the year !. when! 
I have drawn her piduri; in the midft of this 
L 5 rural 
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rural fccnery, and then rtftd oh her manf 
virtues aiid accompIiflxmentSy on her early and 
unceafing attentions to nriyfelfy her gentle and 
ivtnning manners to every one around her ; when 
I remember her refignation during the progrefs 
of her diforder, her unlkaken and fublime piety in 
its lateft ftages ; when thefe recolledions fill my 
mind, in conjunction with the drooping images 
of the feafon, and the fenie of my own waning 
period of life ; I feel a mixture of fadnefs and 
of compofure, of humility and of elevation of 
fpirit, which I think. Sir, a man would ill ex- 
change for any degree of unfeeling prudence^ or 
of worldly wifdom and indifference. 

The attachment to rural objedls is like that 
family- affe£lion which a warm and uncorrupted 
mind preferves for its relations and early ac- 
quaintance. In a town, thf lively partiality and 
prediledlion for thefe relations and friends, is 
weakened or loft in the general intercourfe of 
the multitude around us. In a town, external 
obje^s arefo common^ fo unappropriated to 
ourfelves, and are fo liable to change and to de- 
cay^ that we cannot ftelany clofe or permanent 
connexion with them. In the country^ we 
remember them unchangeid /or a long fpace of 
time, and for that fpace known andt frequented 
by fcarce any but ourfelves, ^ Methinks I 
** ^ho^\d hate" (fays a young Lady, the child 

of 
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of fiction, yet drawn with m^ny featufea likci 
that excellent girl I loft}; <* methinks I fbould 
*^ hate to have been born in a town. When I 
*< fay my native brooky or my native hill, I talk 
*^ of friends, of whom the remembrance warms 
*' my heart." When the memory of perfons 
we dearly loved is connected with the view of 
thofe objedls, they have then a double link to 
the fouK It were tender enough for me to view 
fome ancient trees that form my common even- 
ing^walk, did I only remember what I was when 
I firft fported under their (bade, and what I am 
when I reft under it nowi but it is doubly, 
tender, when I think of thofe with whom I have 
walked there ; of ber whom but a few fummprs 
ago I faw beneath thofe beeches, fmiling i|i 
health, and beauty, and happinefs, her prefent 
days lighted up with innocence and mirth, and 
her future drawn i^ the flattering colours of 
fancy and of hope.^ 

But I know not why I Should trouble you >i^itli 
this recital of the fituation and feelings of an 
individual, or indeed why I (hould have written 
to you at all, except that I catched a fort of 
congenial fpiritfrom your 87th number, and was 
led by the letter of Urba^» to compare your 
defciriptioa ^f a {Mfitrfonage in former times, with 
thofe whofe fentiments I ibmetimes hear in the 
prefent days. I am npt fure that thefe have 
L 6 gained 
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gained in point of fubftance,' what they have 
loft iri point of -imagination. Power, and 
wealth, and luxury, are relative terms ; and if 
addrefs, and prudence, and policy, can only j 
acquire us our fhare, we fhall not account I 
ourfekes more powerftil, more rich, or more ] 
luxurious, than when in the little we pofleffed 
■^e were ftill equal to thofe around us. But if | 
we have narrowed the fources of Internal comfort 
and internal enjoyment, if we have debafcd the | 
jiowers or corrupted the purity of the mind, if I 
we have blunted the fympathy or contraded the 1 
aiFeftions of the heart, we have* loft fome of I 
that treafure which was abfolutely our own, 
and derived not its value from comparative cfti- 
mation. Above all, if we have allowed the 
prudence or the interefts of this world, to fhut 
out from our fouls the view or the hopes of a" 
better, we have quenched that light which would 
have cheered the darknefs of affliiSion, and the 
evening of old age, which at this moment, Mr. 
Lounger (for, like an old man, I muft come 
back to myfelf ), I feel reftoring me my virtuous 
friends, my loved relations, my dcarcft child ! 

I am^.&Ct . 

ADRASTtlS. ' 
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N° 94. Saturday, November 18, 1 7 86. 

Fos km confiUum ct datisy et data 
Gaudetis. HoR. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
'Tp tl QU G H you, and other writers of your 
fort, are conftantly recommending bene- 
volence and focial afFeflion, as not only the 
inoft laudable, but as the happieft difpofitions 
of mind 5 yet I confefs I am inclined to doubt 
at leaft one half of the propofition. The care 
we take of our neighbours is.oftener praifed than 
rewarded, and fometimes it ha§ the misfortune 
to meet neither with approbation nor recom- 
penfe. That I have fome reafon to fay fo, Mr. 
Lounger, I fancy you will be inclined to allow, 
when I tell you how it has fared with myfelf. * 
I was, from my eartieft years, difpofed to 
think more of other people's advantage than of 
my own. When at fchool, I was the great 
prompter both of ftudy and of amufenrent,- tho* 
I was* nowife remarkable for excelling in the 
onfc or enjoying the other. I fhewedthe'firft 
boys of cur clafs the eafieft way of getting- their 
kffons and performing their- exercifcs 5 but I 

feldom 
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feldotn could be at the trouble to get or to per- 
form my own. I laid excellent plans for new 
games, truant expeditions, and little plots of 
mifchief ; but being of a weakly conftitution, 
and of not a very refolute mind, I feldom was 
an a£lor in the amufement or the adventure : 
as I had, however, a fort of vanity, which was 
flattered by the imputation of the advice, I was 
often flogged for tricks I had not played, .and 
idle diverfions in which I had not partaken. I 
was generally pitched on as a fort of ambaflador 
when a play-day was to be aflced, or a boy begged 
off; becaufe I liked to put myfelf forward, and 
was readier with my tongue than my hand. But 
in this oflice I was very ill rewarded for my 
trouble ; I was fometimes whipped in place of 
him whofe pardon I had the aflurance to afk, 
and often left out of the party whofe play I had 
been fo lucky as to obtain. 

Thcfe difappointmcnts, however, did not 
damp the natural ardour of my difpofition to 
ferve my friends. Geniu^, it has been obferv- 
cd, rather grows upon control: my genius 
was that of givii^ advice, and it feemed rather 
to increafe than to abate as I grew up into life. 
I chofc a profeffion which was very well calcu^ 
.lated for indulging this propenfity, that of a 
phyfician, and went through a regular courfe 
of fdiucation to qualify myfelf for a degree | 

wbicb^ 
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which, howeverf I failed of obtaining at the 
univerfity in which I ftudied, having incurred 
the difpleafure of the profeffors, from being the 
promoter, as they faid, of certain cabals among 
the ftudents, which difturbed the peace of the 
community. For obtaining that honorary dif* 
tin<Etion, I was obliged to go to a foreign uni* 
vcrfity, where, from a want of the language, 
I was prevented from giving fo much good 
advice as I Ihould ptbcrwife have been inclined 
to beftow. 

When I returned to my native country, I 
was refolved to make up for this unprofitable 
interval of filcnce, by a liberal ufe of my talent 
for advifmg. But I don't know how it hap- 
pened, except from that difpofition which genius 
has rather to voluntary than to expefled exer- 
tion, I had not half the pleafure in giving 
advice as a phyfician, that I felt in oflering my 
counfel in any other cafe of doubt or of diffi- 
culty. It might perhaps be owing to this that 
I was little confulted ; and in fome houfes into 
which I had got accefs as a do&or, it was 
alleged that I railed fuch a ferment by my non- 
medical advice, as all my fedatives were unable 
to allay. On my ikill as a phyfician I bore at- 
tad^s without much emotion ; but, confcious 
of the purity of my intentions, I was furprifed 
to hear my condu£t ^s a man arraigned ; afto- 
niflied^ when an advifer like myklf cautioned 
. ' me 
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me againft intermeddling wifch other people's 
affairs ; told me, that nothing was (o hurtful to 
one's felf as the telling people difagreeable truths ; 
and that, if I was not on my guard,* I would 
foon be (hunned as a bufy-body and. aiv incen- 
diary, who fet every family into which he was 
admitted by the cars. 

In confequence of the caution offered me by 
this teller of agreeable truths, I was determined, 
notwithftanding my natural philanthropy, to 
with-hold the counfel of which I faw mod of 
my neighbours ftand fo much in need, when an 
incident happened that put me a good deal in 
fpirits with myfelf and In favour with the 
world. An uncle died, and left me heir to a 
confiderable fum which he pofle/Ted in the 
Funds. By his death I found myfelf to have 
acquired a great deal of wifdomand' per/uafion, 
as well as money ; and, while that' money Jafted,- 
feldom met with a man or a woma^i who 
did not find my advice perfclHy prtildent and 
ufeful. It was indeed frequently given in a 
way exaftly the revcrfe of what my profeffion 
(which I now foHotved only for myamufcment) 
Ih'ould "have taught me. The fee • comrtiohly 
accompanied" the prefcription, in -the foith of 1 
loan, a prcfertt,'a fubfcriptit>rti, ot iomt -fuck 
genteel denominatioti ; arid I h^d ^^Qng my 
patients perfdh^ of Very great tonfidfer^tf6n,'^an4 
of the moft eminent taknts,* -I fcarct rcthcm- 

ber 
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her any who obftinately and bluntly refufed my 
advice, except one author, whoni I earn^ftly. 
advifed to fupprefs a dedication he fhewed (pe 
to a fmall volume of poemS| y/lih .which he was 
about to favour the public. This was a matter 
too in which I thought I. had the beft title to 
OtfFer my opinion, as the book was to be dedi-. 
cated to myfelf, and I had fet down my name 
for 0(1^ hundred copies. 

In the difpofal of the riches with which this 
unexpe£ied death of my relation hs^d endowed. 
me, I was equally benevolent gnd djfm^refted* 
as in the other parts of my cpndudt. Tha 
effe£b of this were, as in other cafes, mor? be- 
neficial to my friends than to rnyfelf : by that 
bofpitality with which 1 repaid the^. gratitude of 
thofe wl¥>fe noeaf^^res,! pjron^ted pr advifed;; 
by tho^faQiHty with .which I ent^red.iuto money- 
engagements, in aid of thofe meafures j by 
becoming a ibarer in feveral prcjeiSs, of which 
1 iiad the xrhief management and djredWon, and: 
in which ithereforc I .generally had the honour 
of making the $r^ .^nd largeft advances ; a.Qd. 
by laying out money according ta the advice of 
fome of the ablef^ men irt that departxi[)ei)ji^ (for 
after I gcew rich I had got advifers too) ; by all 
thcfe means, Mr. Lounger, in the courfe of ten 
or twelve years, I found my uncle's inheritance 
aljnoft entirely exbaufted, ^and J was left in the 
decline of Jife lyitji 1^0 other; provifion than a 

very 
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very fmall annuity, which the wreck of it en- 
abled one to purchafe. 

I was, however, always of a fanguine, thought- 
lefs dtfpofttion, and not eaAly pot out of tem- 
per with the circumftances in which fortune 
bad placed me. My annuity, fmall as it was, 
enabled me to keep up a decent appearance; 
and my degree gave me a convenient, and, 
in this country, a refpeAable appeUation. I 
bad gained, too, fome experience during the 
vicrfitudes of my fortune, and in nvy daya of 
profpertty had, as I mentioned aWve, known 
what it was to receive as well as to offer 
advice. On this experience, and an attention 
to my own feelings, I built the fyftem of my 
fimire ccHidifA; and by a diligeiit attemion. 
to the feelings of others, I have been able to 
purfue it widi very tolerable fuceefs. X ftill 
Continue my profeffion of advifir ; but I now 
give adtice after a manner perfedly differ- 
ent from that in which I fet ou^ not ac- 
cording to the cafe in which I am- confulted^ 
bat according to the inclination of him or her 
who confults me. 

You cannot eafily imagine, Sir, hdw >]Tiucb 
goQd-will this deportment has gained me.- In*- 
fiead of the diftant acquaintance tuid cokl re- 
ception which in the days of my boneft counfe) 
I generally met with, I now find myielf fur-* 
rounded by friends and welUwifliers wherever 

I SO. 
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I go. I din« fix days in the week at good tables, 
have frequent invitations to parties of pleafure j 
nay, I might have even fome profeffional ad*- 
vantagCt if I was inclined to lay hold of it, and 
might be fee'd for prefcribing remedies to people 
©f faibion, of which thcmfelves have firft told 
me the infallibility. I had a prefent of a gold 
ihuff-box from an old gouty Lord, for liftening 
to his account of the virtues d Juipbur tuater -, 
and my Lady NotabU lately fent me fb fuit c^ 
damalk of her own makings foe having ftaid to 
witnds fome experiments with her favourite 
worm*pnvier^ 

Notonly indeed in medicine, tn which I might 
be fuppoftd to have fome knowledge, but in 
jnoft other arts and fciences, Ais fame c^ho«. 
cotufkfisi tuts given me the charlider of being 
very ikilful and well informed*. I have acquired 
a great charadler for connoifleiirfbip in paint- 
ing, by adviiiitg the great cdleAor, Mr. Tint(^ 
to purcbafe, as an original Vandykey a pi(Slure * 
which his ordinary counfellor in thefe matters 
had infifted, iff fpite of his patron'^ aflertion^ 
^as but a copy ; and an author of great reputa- 
tion has mentioned me as one of the jufteft cri- 
tics of his acquaintance, becaufe I gave it as my 
opinion, that he fliould by all means retain a 
fimile in his new tragedy, wh^eh an a£tor would 
have had bim cut out as too long and unnatural. 

At 
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At the theatre my advice is followed^ even by 
that mod unadvifable of all profeffions, the 
players, ever fince I told Mr. —— that he was 
an incompirMc Maehethy and advifed Mrs. — -^ 
to play yaliet in her grand clima6ieric. j 

I fometimes make friends, and eftablifli my 
reputation for tafle, as much by diiTuading from 
what (hould not, as by advifing what (hould be 
done. I have eat venifon half a dosien times at 
Lord ^^a?s country.fcat, ever i fince I begged 
him not to ihijnk of building fuch » clumfy 
temple as :his neighbour Sir Paui Prafpe^ has 
lately ere6^ed ; and have been very much a man 
a bonnes fvrtunis in the good graces of Mifs 
Tripp&tj fince one morning that i diffuaded her 
from'vtreamng a gypfeyihat with pi nJc. ribbons^ 
which iff) ade Lady Bell Airy look fe frightful at 
the Afferably a few evenings before. 

On one pccafion only I recoli?<a my method of 
givii>gc6unfel to have failed of being acceptable t 
In my young days, when I hadthe'foolifli way 
of advifing i-nconfideratdy, I had given a de.* 
cided* opinion againft a friendW marrying hM 
maid-fervent, who a few days after firft fliewed 
his being eftranged from me, by leaving me out 
of the company he invited to the ohriftentng of 
his firft child. In my wifer days, I was confulted 
by another fHend on a fimilar- occafion. I ad- 
vifed'him by all means to marry. I did not fee 

him 
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him till a twelvemonth after ; he feemed to bear 
me no good -will for my advice ; and the firft 
token of reconciliation I received from him was a 
few weckj'^ago^ by a letter to his wife's fu|icral. 

I have thus very candidly communicated to 
you, Mr. Lounger, my njethod of giving adyiccj 
fo agreeable to the advifed, as well as fo highly 
advantageous to the advifer. I communicate it 
to you from a very friendly motive ; becaufe I 
think I have obferved, that ih many of your 
Papers you havie rather (hewn a difpofition to 
give counfel to your readers in my firft manner,' 
whtch^ before I had been taught better things, 
made me fo unwelcome a gueft and fo difagree- 
able axompanion. Believe me, you will find it 
much more expedient to perform this friendly 
office iaccording to the improved fyftem which* 
at prefent I follow' with fo much applaufe and 
fuccefs. But I forget that it is probable yott 
defrgn your Work rather for pofterity than thef 
prefent times ; in which cafe^ you are certainly 
very much in the right to adopt the oppofite 
plan ; and in that view of the matter, it has my 
entire approbation. 

I have th6 honour to be, &c. 

VALERIUS VELVET. 
2 
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N« 95. Saturday, N^vmbtr 25, 1786. 

Here Hunt may hxy or Mahomet may dance. 

Johnson, 

"ITrrHEN I returned from my morning's 
^^ walk one day of laft week, Peter informed 
me that a young gentleman had called, who 
would not tell his name, hut promifed to call 
again in the evening, and in the mean time left 
a letter, which he faid would inform me who 
he was. " I think, Sir," faid Peter, while I 
was opening the letter, " that were he a little 
<< older, and had a major wig inftead of his 
<< own brown hair in round curls on his neck, 
<« that one might difcover a Ijkcncfs between him 
*' and Colonel Cau/tic.** There was fome rea» 
fon for the refemblance ; for in fa£t it was a 
young relation of the Colonel's, who had been 
two or three years at an Engljfli univerfity, and 
is now come hither for the winter to ftudy fome 
particular branches at ours. He brought me a 
letter of introdudlion from my worthy friend 
his kinfman, which gave him, in the Colonel's 
delicate way, a great deal of commendation, 

though 
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though I am perfuaded, from what I have ken 
of him, no more than he merits. ^' He is really 
" a fine boy," faid the Colonel's letter, « and I 
'< think you will like him the better that he pre- 
*< tends to b^ no more. He has neither learned 
<< to be a Fop nor a Prig at college ; and though 
<< a little flighty and light-headed now and then, 
*' has a foundncfs at heart that never deceives 
^< one. The lad has a claflical taile, and has 
** written fome love-verfes that would not havp 
*' difgraced better times, when the women were 
•« worthy of them." 

When he came in the evening, I found bis 
appearance very prepofTeffing, and not the lefs 
fo, that I really imagined ( faw fome of that re- 
femblance which Peter's fagacity had difcovered. 
Peter laid two covers without my bidding; and 
the young gentleman accepted the invitation they 
implied. After our little fupper, we got fo well 
acquainted, and felt ourfelves fo much related 
through the connedtion of Colonel Cauftic, that 
the young man, as I wifhed, forgot the differ- 
ence of our age, and the iatenefs of his introduc- 
tion, and we quoted Horace, told college anec- 
dotes, repeated college verfes, and laughed at col- 
lege puns, till midnight. 

He pleafed me much with the afFedion he 

exprefied for my old friend and his fifter, with 

whom be had fpent feveral w(?eks previous to 

8 his 
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his coming hither* *' Don't you think M^fs 
"** Caujlic^ Sir," faid he, " one of the moft ex- 
" cellent women in the world ? and then her 
** brother's afFe6lion for her ! methinks I like 
•* both the better every time he fpeaks of his 
** fifter. We were talking one day of a book 

*' of receipts which (he had copied. " There 

** wants one here," faid the Colonel, " which 
" my fifter poflefles beyond any body I know ; 

<^ a receipt for making people happy." She 

*^ has a way of doing kind things with fo little 
*« pretenfion ! She had talked lately of getting 
** fome pieces of drefs from town, and when fhe 
** heard of my fetting out, had put twenty 
** guineas into my hand as her agent in the 
*' bufinefs j but when flie took leave of me, 
*' ffie faid, (he found fhe (hould have no occafion 
*« for any addition to her wardrobe this year. 

<< But you muft lay out. the twenty 

*' guineas," faid (he, '* in looking at the faftiion- 
«' able drefles of this winter, that you' may be 
" able to inftru£l me in my purchafes for the 
« next." 

" You never faw the Colonel (continued his 
<* young friend) in better health or fpirits than 
^'*he is at prefent. He put one or two of his 
*' old guns in order on my account, and walked 
** out with me himfelf, to (hew me the grounds 
*' where the game was to be found, which he 

** fays 
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" fays was almoft as plentiful this feafonj as it 
•* was when he was a (hooter.'* — *• Why does 
•' he not come to town ?'* faid I. — « I aflced 
*< him that queftion. Sir; but he told me he 
** did not intend to be in town ; and yet I be- 
** lieve he was much the better for his laft ex- 
** curAon hither."—" I am perfuaded the jour- 
** ncy would be offerviccto him. '*^His. young 
relation fmiled. ^* I believe it was not fo much 
^* the journey to Edinburgh, as the follies he 
'* faw there, that did him fo much good. He 
•* fwallowed a thoufand impertinences, he fays, 
** when here ; and his fitter tells me he has 
** chewed the cud on them ever fince. Every 
** tinoe he related any of them to hec or to me, 
** he feemed to be better plcafed with himfelf, 
^^ and with the times which he calls his own ; 
** though I am happy to believe that he will 
^' live thefe dozen years, to tell us that he has 
** nothing to do with the prefent times. He 
*^ fays, he docs not intend being in to>vn again, 
^^ becaufe the novelty that amufed him the laft 
«* time he was there is over. I fhould only find, 
•* faid he, the fame follies and the fame vices ; 
** the fame coarfe or frivolous men, and the 
'* fame vulgar or giddy women, I faw there two 
^* winters ago." 

•* But you may affure him," faid I, " he is mif- 
<« taken; that I have received undoubted intelli- 

VoL. in. M « gence, 
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*< gence, that there istobenofo]ly,iio vice^among 
<< us this winter ; that our private fociety is te 
<* be d^*t\t and Wcil-breif, buFptiBRi jplaces or- 
** dcrly and well regulated ; that there wilj be no 
** bludgeon'd beaux to juftle him in^hlsmlkS) 
*^' norTcmale tatrjih'ers to ftarc hiin otit tif c6uj|- 
•* tenant^;' that our dinners ait to ^iteffl the 
'« d^gawt entertainment of ' Attic ^dh^ii^tttlf^, 
»i « tije feaft rfreafon, ahdith^ lld#<^ ftW^i'' 
« tfeat «ie tea-tabki of the' ladiis/k^^c^ife 
^•* fclidob of delicacy, refinenf^nf) ^fi4^hffr&^ 
** tiVc^conVerfation 5 that Lady RuiuiJii^^liA 
« leirned filence, old — fobriety^ ^hd listX&a 
«* de<X)rum( that our afletpUies^ MlteMH^df 
^^ fim^' ladies lolloping through eourft0^*#aH^^ 
«' -w^kh ^«^ men^ are to be filled wMlffini^men^ 
**- ^n*6 Sire to iance minuets witH jf^rgimUmA\ 
^< (^iit 2St ouf concerts people oi fa&ictti bfe^ fo 
^^ liiletitathemufic, and thatihemufieii t<>be 
^ worth the HfteniDg to; that our Thtjatfe-i-^^ 
<' But you fliall bear what it is to be from bdtcer 
<< amhottity/ I necrived this very morning a 
« kft^'^oli that fubjeA, which, amoiig'bthcr 
*< novelties^ you may communicate to tbr C(4o^ 
'^ nek ^ Here it is, fealed with a'£toi^^»iv^ 
^ head, and dated from Hofyroodhmftu'** ' ^ ^ % 
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-10 ^DoTf^ ^?,jAUT^QR. of thc,;I*QVNCJt^ | - 

on D'j !■ ^'z -> ' ' ' ■' ■ ■ '•'.-■ ^ 

IjjPfqftjooC from the uniform pra<aiC|e, of your 
orij B^ffte^^^Si *Rd ii^ckcd from ic\er^igfcyour 
^f)j|^f;Fa^$rs> that the fiatepf .t}iq Thczj^^is. 
*hy[^ m'^V^^z fjuibje^of iadi&renc^ toyqu4> In 
j^i$>))4k^, l.iDake b(dd to trouMe youji^ba 
J^MKF«u>cerniiig our Scottifli St^e^* wW:?b*I 
AflP^i^Hl 9>cet with your attentionr. I^^thjnfc^ 
,^,4 may pr^fiimc to fay, that I ^mmt an 
i^nfiwfjifted pcycrefp^ndcnt o/i that.- fuj>j€fi^ having 
2P9fffi4 f^ftii^f ^nyJif^ ^ehifld the Scfn^^ in 
^4i,ffijr«i\tl?3(Jtti&^f ^he king^Qflp, and i^v^.*^fon 
t^tetifirmyfclf with ihaivkig been of jsroj^ider- 
dabkiiiie ta ftheSn^gie^ thou^ myJahQurt have 
yd^ proYmi^'for.advantageous to n^^felf a$i I had 
-xcali^ J totok for> . J was .the fi«ft who-' brought 

Jfyfcil )il. lipid a velry principal hand :iii)(tbft:Sea 
ist.iHarkqttin'i. Inimfio^ \ : and gavie the filasi for 
4te>^Oia(ii:ru3ion of the famous /Cloud ./which 
^ot^ ipp thfe' deities in Midas » ' Theff^i and. many 
other (brvj|Eei.of equal importandey.'haVebe^h 
long forgotten. I will make no perfopal re* 
flexions, Sir ; but Managers arc well known 
not to be always fo attentive to merit as they 
M 2 ougiu 
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ought to be, I know it has been faid, that I 
was difmifled from the London Theatre, on ac- 
count of tfn unfortunate accident, to wit^ the 
falling of a flying dragon, which I had invented* 
for a new Pantomime ; by which the Devil and 
J3r. Fauftus'wcre both killed on the fpot. But, 
in the firft place, the ftory is falfe in itfelf^ the 
Dodtor having only broke his nofe, and. the • 
Devil his tail by the accident 5 and at anyj^te, ^ 
the ^ragbn was not of my conftru<5t^ooV bujb f:(^e ^ 
tofrpwed from the Operarhoufe, ..which, ^.h^d.- 
been foundered by hard riding in the .V^lejt. of 
'fafori^and Medea, . j ^ \.-. ^ ■ 

I undcTfiand, Sir, th.at it is intfnd^d ftte'^ 
winte;-,to make a very material impi»oj^^-finejn^.ort 
:the Theatre. at Edinburgh^ .by hanging ibxwn 
the 'Si^Mer*s Wflls Coi?ipa^y, tQ^ipeffofm'bure - 
during a, cpnfiderable part of the' fj^^foav ' I " 
will npt hav^ the vanity to, fay, Jth^t .this was^ n 
entirely pWiing to a fuggeftion of min^j. pA Wis^' 
certain that! hinted at fuch an .impx<?vdmen¥ ' 
feveral montjisagp, at the boufe^pf a. geiiitlerttan^' 
pn ol(} racquaintance, with whom I fomBtimes 
take a Sunday's dinner, who is on veryJifitimatfe.' 
terms with the Geptlepian who dr^fies the v 
Manager, But whoever may qlaim thebondur ^^ 
i)f the invention, Sjr, I cannot hel^ congratulat- ' ^ 
ing this country on the event, which iUdok^-dn^^' 
jBS preceding from Jlh^ fanie liberal ^^^diBfriarysd:^' 
. ; ' . •« b b'fpicit:'.' 
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fpirit that has given rife to the Commercial 
Treaty 'with France. Undoubtedly a free and 
full communication and interchange of com- 
mbdities is of advantage both among Nations and 
Theatres J and the jealoudes and rivaffliipS that 
ufed t6 fubfift between contending Houfes were 
cxtremel'y hurtful to all parties. It is the duty 
of "evtery good citizen to promote an object fo 
de^flftibre^' as ihat of a friendly intercourfe and 
mutdal c^o-operation between fuch focieties, for 
,the eiitertainment of the public. With fuch^good - 
intentions, I beg leave to lay before you th6 
Ifcotdi of a Plan for the more clofe and intimate 
uniori of the theatrical and dancing, or tumbling 
kingdoms, by their not only occupying the f^me 
ground^ ^nd alrernatcly exhibiting ' on the fame 
ftaige, but by their mutually coalefcingand incor- 
porsiting with one another, fo as to give a Play 
all the decoration and movement of a Dance or 
a Tumbling, and a Dance or a Tumbling all the 
Interefl; and bufinefs of a Play. What an exc'el- 
ieivt entertainment, for inftance, would Mac- 
beth or Hamlet afford, if the plan of theDrarni 
Were preferved, according to the ancient thea- 
trical mode, and the unfolding and progfefs of it 
brought forth according to the new or Sadler's 
Welis -fchoiil. The Soliloquies might be turned 
into Hornpi^, the Battles into Country Bump^ 
kins, and the refpedlive Courts of Scotland and 
M 3. Denmark^ 
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Dejii^pk iXiight exhibit themfelves to gfeni ad^ 
va(ua~ge jn a Cotnlon 5 or the'f<:)1etiiii"fi:efties 
miglu.be performed on the Slack WWJ'HtJftfe 
more animated from the Tight Rope, iirW tfee 
.' bi^Ue,ofa full Stage would naturally fail'ilttb 
•i'^ats of Agility and Lofty Tumblift^."^^ In 
.^i^^^^.the Little Devil would be'qiSte'fh^h'fs 
d^jiieijj^. ! \ti the trz^Qdy of Fertki-Pt^epr^^ 
. whaj;:^a J)r)lJiant High Dance might PJefri^iiP^e 
fenatprhp^fe perform in his chaini^ (t?RI9!i4$ 
mde^d liyt one ftcp beyond his ordinary' KffcH>f 
ai^^jig^i^that fcenc) ; and the fenalbfS fl%fi»of 
^ th[f|n si^ieaft whofe robes woaM l>kf^loc4^«ij^at 
.bel^p'^J[^jjnigKt join the Infeiior cSaflf^r^iJofi^s 

^fk9ff4l^^ eafily and n^turarlj^/fiilBfe'^JfitiPBie 
^^IW?J9??ni.of her jifter- arts ; ?»nd'fs'iRi6^Ki#4l- 
|ea<jy^^^kfi>^ herfclf almoft ei^tifi^^WfirTJ^g 

.>p«fetjLrbcf>9n)f?;f ,d?W|^per 9n the iTfi^Sft-e. 

/.•amtfepf *.<JifercAt fct.oT perfo^^(fl^,;2Htf»be 

UT^tejxioW^tijv i^RplfMfe ^ by^ ^aabrs ■ '^f m^iSflfcal 

: . ^itrtntWftfi; : jS^u^filJafioOj of tte Sadfef^WtlU 

-fiCob^nyw ;^^ Ii'?>_^.p!^:*^^s a very^faijf^ 

might foon be made per fed in FrtibkV 'ilA^thQ 

"^' iWi^d^t^\yMngIiJb Bull'dog be brought'^S&t in 

. ' the:|>art of Major Sturgeon. Jt fcdul^**Axt but 

afford pleafure to tvQvy rational and phifoTi^^Wt 

mindi 
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mind, thus to fee the lower orders of creation 
brought forward a ftep in the fcale of beings ani 
afluniuig^ on the Stage of Edinburgh, a rank 
and confequence which partial nature has clenied 
them.. 

But though the fuperftriiflure of dancing and 

tumbling^s thus propofcd to bje raiftd on the 

old ^atrlcal. foundation 5 yet, feif^'if is by no 

oie^nf .any^ gart of myfUanto difcird drf^hder 

.V!fs\^^cfSury i^ incunib^ms "cf the 

-iTii^^ri?, ; /i^^ vfWl fleeefla?liy' -ibe 

>i]|i;t;cd wifb their Jiiew aiTociiates jfroifti Skdiet*s 

jrVffi^ftagfif ^pj, a? it IS called, the pieicet wlrfth 

-i*«MQib^:p?rf9rp}ed jn JKis new|m'anricjr} '^tlcf I 

have too much knowledge of thif'^^j^ferit^^hd 

3,-|yeffa^li|y;pf ^Ibcir genius, opt to bWWvfeiced 

^ jlbatjt^^wi^.^afiljr accommodate thl^ftli^s to 

14 r:^;^ f hf niSv ^^ '^^^ ^f^ T^Mgiflfeiis-of 

' j?jif«ii^riffe# comM^ Ireadfly Se^irtfe 'the 

|^cfnt|n* 
J,olit/iho 

^Mc^^tgi^.jcpnyc perfdrmers are ilfieafdy foiex(ttMfent 
fV^A9, ^ie/?«V/ Ifne, as* to -giVe aSuranc^aift&tbeir 
l.r^ajf^^in^.at !the firft de'grte 6f tmkiemiiriaUhat 

3ud j«A"l'!}9y>:^*''> g'^^ itie'lfeavfe toff ate feme of 
c^iri^hlt.f'fevioji^, advantages that will ariftfuoftfi'this 

rl!i\:i ' A'l 4' ' " " "^ -» *'' "new 
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new and improved mode of condufling the 
Drama. • . ''.'•' '-■• ' '• 

jtno^ As the entertainment xvbilld be addrefiJd 
to the eyes, it would allow perfeft Irbferty to the 
tongues of the audience : of the reftraim,' in 
this particular, which arifes from the' prefent 
method of conducing the Drama; the moft 
rcfpeftable part of the houfc have great reafoh'tt^ 
cotnplain, as the players on the ftage. fpeakal- 
moft as loud as people of the firft diftirifilibii itt 
the Ade*-boxes« ' . : 

' 2ife, There would be noneof that imp!*<Jpeir 
or i/rrbecoming freedom or double etitsn'Jre^ againft' 
i^hkh fome-df the more rigid tnoralifts inv^FgH' 
irt- the diafclgiJe of our late comic perfdrhi^nt^'i 
If aAy part 6f the Pantohiittie fliould happen' n^t 
to beqatefo pure zs it ought (a grievance ^bich' 
even the fpoken plays are liable to in the Hands of 
fome aftors), it will be eafy for the Ladies td 
turn thtir eyes half afide, or to cover th'enr with 
th^ Clicks of their fans : putting one'^ fingers in!- 
one's ears is not fo graceful -an attitude. ' 

3>/^, It wi!I very much improve the cataffrophe 
'of forne of ourteft Englifli tragedies.' Georgi 
Barnwell tn^^y then be played, as' I onci Heard 
a gentleman of this city propofe to a Manager^' 
with the hanging thrown info aflion infiead of 
narrative, as the fwing of feveral adors of tft'^" 
^ew company caneafily be made td* imitatte tliat 

polite • 
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polite entertainment; and fome of them who at 
pr^r^nt {hew fuch dexxerity in twilling . their 
bodies into. the coljared-eel, ,and other beautiful 
fc^rnxs, will have no difficulty of alio wing tbcm - 
fcjves to be broke on the^ wheel in tbe.p^rt o£ 
^/<?rr^,. which being a, novelty, .and fome;wrhat 
l3opr^.n;\turaJ,and sfFefling t ban the mere prepa- 
ratjv^s at-prefent exhibited, cannot fail of4raw* 
iiTgrgri^tboufes.. 

4/d, It will evidently tend to facilitate the pro-* 
fei9ionof an aSor, and to widen the range from 
vinhich excellence in that line is to be drawn ^ 
A*.thrngs ar,e.at prefentjthe Br4ti(b St^ge, from- 
tha cf rci^{nflance of language, is open only to 
tlfie- natives of -^figland and Ireland j but if 
IJI^ySj^re.^o .be danced inftead of fpqkejifja, their 
Upguage,. U)ce that of Mufic, will l^^.|i?i%typ^ffal«r.- 
f^hisvyilliremovea hardijhip peculiar X^.jljjis part 
qf. t^s»^rM^}elly'5 dominions, which, from its 
provincial pronunciation, is almoft enti^^ly ex- 
cluded from the Stage ; but in.a n^tuwl talent, 
for daqciog and feats of agility, is fuppofed rather 
tp have the advan-tage of its filler kingdoms^ •■ If 
t3ae plan I propofe is adopted, I fball not be 
fufprifed, if the diftri£! of Strathfpty ftiQuldpro- 
diice a fo€<5effor to Garrick^ and a rival to Mrs/ 

'.Lafllfy It will fave a great deal of trouble to 

aiithors, who are often exceedingly at a lofs 

M 5 how 
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kow to Qftrrjr an the dialogue of a piece tbi^ugh 
thetipaco i^f&vt^ or even of three ads. In the 
, if&pcovod method I have taken the liberty to 
iiiggefty an asithorwill ndt onlf, like fome of 
t>ur modern dramatiftd, have no occaiion to 
write welly- b«t he or ihe >niay aAuaUjr coYApofe 
, a'vecy good phy^ widiout having evet learned to 

^tmte OFfcad at all* 

<^ //A^any other advantages might fee'iheu^n to 
. re&ilfi itqiit thi& propofed alteration of the tnOde 
I 0f reprefeniing theatrical pieces; but I flatter 
layfrlfylthat jeven^the iimiperfe^i: aDooimGcment of 
'tlb&pjiaiiajn4lkh I iia^ giveti^ \bill:'be-faffiii:ient 
alQ^ifl^llej jj(:t(Kti)ei fav«mr and^ pftrbnage^i^' per- 
sons of talle and knowledge p^ciK>og' w^iom, 
without flattery, Sir, I clafs the author of the 
Lounger in a very diiiinguiibed rank« - 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

RICHARD BUSKIN. 



I doubt not but it will afford pleafure to Mr. 
Bufkin to be told, that my young academical 
friend approved very much of his propofal. *' In 
•* ancient Greece," faid he, " though they did 
** not carry this matter quite fo far as your cor- 
•* refpondent propofes, y?t dancing made a chief 
•• part of the entertainment in dramatic repre- 

" fcntations. 
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*,* ibaia«h>n^.. The.verrcsjndcod^of Jfl^&^&radd 

. ^^ Muripiia were r^citedv but as y^eh»r&QaS^- 

<^v pboclefe$'or £uripidc(es now^rasd dbtnxany 

♦SaiQors wha could fpeak theklYerfes if w^Lhad, 

.** I IkHeve Mr, Eujkitt*s plan: to he a mry cx- 

:< ^^cffedieotojiC^ I remranber bnrx>f !diur fiaBows 

•f^ at .college, whoi Jil&ed .ecccn^iic>jmccdotes, 

*^ ufed to tell us of acompany of £jocnedsBB9/he 

)f ^ /n^ tn ', with ii» a tsounti^y: esutiir&m^' 'who 

^ '>:iiayiiBg,' by ibme little misfortune,. ibfliJlibeir 

-ffi.^ihdipal 3(^or, gave out their iksct 4Clfl|y*<s WU 

vf*jiiajth«dfe; words: ♦* On Monday:wi)Ut>^{xre* 

i.f'.iietoneAthe Trggedy.of Hunild JPkhii»rJ^Mn- 

. f5q;3iKrri jr.4bc;fi?it- of Hamhti fo^nhat hi^,ota 

I .... : . r. 
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N^ 96. SaturdlAY, Deamber 7,, 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. ^^,. 
Aureus banc vitamin ttrris Saiumus agehst. : 

• ^ • Vj.RTG^. 

S I R^ »/ Miv 

A S in rcadipg» either for if?ftrw<aion^oi|'|en- 
tertaiii0)€ar9, ot^ is 4\¥0y9 .fnpft -^rupJt 
witKwha.t comps neareft to on«>. fistfl^iWfl.lviK) ar^ 
in the country have been particuhjcly^^ ait^eot^'ve 
to your cunal papers. The. family: -of wbich.X 
am a member at preCsnt^. have been very pf)4i|cA 
entertajqed wkh them. ..We i^aye f^m>4^ ^M 
feveraj of pur acqi^mtance in the htJs$s of^Eb^ 
b^ftusi; 'and even the p'l&um of yomD gaxfan«thduc^ 
though a Kttle antiquated,, was toa Ailrongiyi 
marked fbr fome of our party not>to difcctodrj^ 
refemblaoceto it. Adrajim'^ parttadixtB hjin^ 
felf was t<jo ferious for our meddh'Ag wwhi We 
never allow our iitiaginatfons to fportiwitte^llli^ 
facrednefs of iforrow. - ..,!..: ...v; 

Since the receipt of thofe papers, ithas. bcu* 
come an amufemcnt here to draw fketches foir 

the 
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the Lounger ; and feme of us laft night after 
fupper propofed, that every one fhould paint his 
neighbour. Tp this fancy and a rainy morn- 
ing jovi owe this leuer. I will try to give y^u* 
the whole groupe ^ I am fare,, if I could do it 
juftice, it (hould pleafc your benevolent readers- 
better than the pidure of Urbanus, though I 
give that gentkman perfefl: credit for the fide- 
lity as well asi the powenof his penciK But a 
family-piece of Greuze is more pleaftng,. though 
perhaps lefs valued, than one of Hemjkirk or Ti- 
nUru - 

' Ttet r may, however, take no adVarttage/^I 
WiH Ijegirt %ith nhfyfelf.- I am not 'of iV ftrious 
» difpdfiij^n as Adraftus, yet am I not altogelh^r 
without fome of that rural fentiment whibh he 
indulges, and which you defcribe. I own I had 
acuter fefelirtg^ fome five and twenty yeiirs ago J 
but haying now lived half a century, I tm be- 
came- a g(^d deal leCs heroic,, lefs vifioA-ary, an^ 
l^fe tender than I wasf yet I have not for^ 
gotten what my owit feelings were, and I cart 
perfeflly underhand what thofe of yownger men 
are; I confefs I like to.fee them as warm as I 
wiyfelf 'was at their age, and ciyoy a fort of felf^ 
flattery^ in thinking that I bava learned to be 
wifer, by being a li-ttk older than they. Some* 
thing of the fame refiedtion I venture now and 
then to indulge, from the circumftance of being 

a ba- 
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a bachelors. I think myfelf a$ wffll %«. Lam^ and 
yet I ^m plcafed tofi^e a lAifband a^da^fai^^r 
happy. And as i am ^etdier frain^age«drfittja«* 
tson quite 'condemned t^ceUhacy^ I hav^^thac 
fort of intereft ia an aimaye Woman oi.^9r^0^ 
mifing child, that makea theif ^a9p9nyvt^ 
agreeable to me^ and I believe jsiner not:«A«» 
pleafant to tbem. I have, tbaok God^ /good 
health and good fpirits^ waa bredibiiiewJMd (^ 
a fcholar by i»y father^ who^ lived in tomrt^ and 
a> pretty complete fpcMtfinan .by my gnaodfiitfafiry 
who refided; in the country^ When ati&bool) 
I ftole an Imuc fit. two mi the eveningftoieara 
mufic, ahd had a lolcrable knaek at^oridrfngtbml 
verfes whea at' college. Iiiflbort^uBeneaseifcfiv 
things come acrofe me in which I am qdite Mt 
out, and I have not the vanity of'^flKeUenc^jSO 
fupport iaany of them* . ... ' ^ ^.i.^ 

I generally ^nd fomc hhonlhr of Abtdmii m 
the country;' and this 'feajfon hi«v^ ]^(fed tb<Nn 
v^ry agreeably attfae houfe of d geh«IeMian^"wK6; 
from particular circiintftaiicei, i am ppsttff eSn^ 
fident is the perfoo you once mentioned tirider 
the appellation of Btnev^ts^ A getfeyalld^ 
of his cham^lev you haw given in th^filp&r 
I allttde to V off his Ibiniiy and' tkir^^diii^rf^ 
life, will yoo allow me to tify^a^i)iiitocfi9li^ 

now? •■■•■'• '-'^-o-iq 3f!l 

You 
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f Yctt'have hinted at th^ life Bencvolus amkes 
pf his we«hh. In the coutitry, i9 ht ai we can 
gftthefr fftom^ thofe around him, he gives largely $ 
but as' it! is neither "from the impulfe of fickly 
kM^t»ewi Of AaMow canity, bis largefles tend 
oftfeneY f^ indite indiiflry than to fupply indi- 
ffsncii i hidetd-, 1 bavd been forced to obferve, 
thaiJto'Hurie^po^rty is, politicalty fj^^kiBg, to 
harhmiridleiie& and vice^; to prevent iti^ much 
the better iriay ; for a man feldom 'thrives that 
dcM' HOC deferve to thrive; and, exeepTt from 
(bm<i junffortutii^c accidents, which Benev^olcrs is 
cnreclreadyto pity fltRlto ve«h-ef^ a^nanis feklom 
padr J wiriroutE defeiving ■to' be (Ci • Tche oc« 
oniiiecsofi-BeneKottts^sieftate aregftieraSy tbriv- 
il>g t>ihp if^% .that/ to pnsmdteihfs^is not an 
C)cp(fifiy^/ indulgence ; but,, on the i contrary, 
that he gains by it. 'Tis fbmemi^neyadVtanced 
^^ #i^r:f?y^''*^^J. '^^^ ^^ capital is .naore .pro- 
.fl^\v^.^s^ t|^t which is laid out on the happK- 
|)^%,of , f^^ p^pk« Some plans • inde^ have 
b^Bieo fafgefl^d ijo hiia foit doubling the. revenue 
oi his leftate, by difpeopUng it of three fourths 
a( its inhs^bit^ts ; but he would never confent 
|Q,,tbci»«t .)f I ;wi{hed for .moneys hetepbed to 
mi^}(ifpr:oijthe(G fchieAe^^ there are many 
tf,9dfi» ]M»,(h9uld fa^er recombieod tome ; but 
the proudeft property of a country gentleman is 
that of meni He has not, however, that in- 
I ordinate 
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ordinate defire for extef>ding the bounds. <;>/ jiis^ 
eftate, that fome great proprietors fcay^^, A-. 
gentleman, whofe family ha4 be^n. reiduc^^. it} 
its circumftances, offered^ his land to.bi^ for. 
fale. BenevoluS' exprefled, hw for^ow fpi the; 
neceffity that forced the nejghbouf. to Jthis mefr- 
fure, and,, afi^r examining into his^airSyg^vo. 
him credijt to the extent gf bis debts^.r Tke , 
young Bnaoi, went abroad,: and from the f^on^* 
mendaticn- of his honefl^y and worthy an4 gr^ 
affiduity. in bufinefsj^. acqjurod a fortunje fv-^->. . 
cient to redeem .bis^affairs^ Somipbody ol^fervei . 
v/hat an enviable puich^fe that.gentkman/s land 
y^ould have bee^ tp,^en^volu$i,^ " 3^*^.. Uirofe-, 
*' acres would not^av.e dined, wi^h;me;^ijth fepl%. 
" a face of Jiappinefeandgfatietvdeaj&rv^^ -T-T--.^ 
« did to-day.'' . . .. v ,, .;^ 

Such faces, indeed, are- a fay<?u;ritfi pjyt^pf ,^ 
the entertainment at Ben^volus's table^ ..Qnje 
day of the week, which |ie j.o.)cii;jgly caHs.jlxU, 
wife's rout day, there is aq.. ad^itiopal.Iej^f, pqt^ ^ 
to the table, foe the recepxLpa.of jppje of. the. 
principal farmers, on his eftate, .fi;pm. wbofq.. 
converfation,. he fays,, he derives. much ufeful/ 
knowledge in country bufine(^j and in. the m^.. 
aagement of his aflfairs. He behaves t^^^bepf^. 
in fuch a \yay as. to rempvcj^ll reft^intir^wa tl}g:;, 
inequality .of r^nk ; ai}d talking tp ^ycvy man^ 
on the fubjed he knows beft, makes every man 

more 
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more pleafed with himfelf, and more ufeful to 
thofc \^ho Hear him.- The reception indeed of 
thofe giie'fts ftrongly marks the propriety of 
feeling arid of^ebaviour of the family. There 
h none of that fneer and tittering which one 
ki^ among the young gentlemen and ladies of 
other "tables ; the children 'ftrive who (hall help 
the fenfor farmer df the fet 5 they afk queftions 
about the different members of his houfeholdi 
and'ftjmctimes fend itttle prefects to hii chil- 
. dren^ - i have had the charge of fome parties 
of the yoahg people, who dined with the farm- 
ers in return 5 and then we have fo many long 
ftdries"#hen we come back In the evening. 
Thtrc are'iio fucfe eggs, nor fowls, nor cream, 
as ^ meet •With' iti thofc cxcurfions; I am 
always appealed toi as a 'voucher $ and I can 
fefely faj', that we thought fo, cfpecially whew 
we took a long walk,or fiihed, or fliot by the way. 
' 'BeTievOlus has four fons and three daughters. 
Tft6ir education has been' feriipuloUlly attended 
to '}^ arid 'there a-ffr' perhaps ho you>ng people of 
their ag'eTTiore iaccomplifHed. When I fpeak of 
theiratccfmplifliments, I do not mean only their 
fkHl }ti thfe ordinary branches of education, 
mafic, dancing, drawing, and fo forth, I have 
icffh ftch acquirements pafs through the me-* 
Hiory ^M the fingers of young people, yet leave 
litele fruit behind them. It is not fo with my 
': "' yoqng 
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young fmndshere; nQt.onljr.suw the^faciJties 
employod^.but thiiiimiiid is>ienrix:htd kyM the;Ir 
ftudies. I hav« iewricda great deal tofi true |M* 
lofophy, dirring tbe^ramy :da)ls*of thiifi fiafonv 
from the. little^ [Ailofophcrsx in Sei^evolus'sjHv 
brary ; and. when I indulge n)yftit^4» tdn^orii)- 
ing> loungeobeftde thk youjgigfi^Ai^ mt^^^dt 
mother/ 1/ always rifei-^ithrftritirinewrtAbQttw 
regulated,' wttILfeeUll^1notel«l«ttni^dpthaill ^^ti 
I fatdqwtu' ^he young peopl^9oa;ceocbpiiih^ 
menfts areofdnietimeft fheWn, buil ne^er feochi^ . 
bited ^ ^txrooglit forth, Ufufiummgi^vrtarbeftoW 
pleafurei oir>ofher9y. iiiot Co, minifter. toiitbcirioWfi 
vanitj^: "or that 4>f .iheii^ pa«m$,^ ilnointifle 
their ^tdents «nte f«M4)^ m 'ttii0ir finm^otheaa^'- 
plaufe'of ttfb moft (kilful; y^t^tH^jf^ei^Hivfuflr 
to «xertltliem ntt tbe^'Ayle. thad m\iyl<ptesA3the 
moft ignorant. v.Muftc thei]" father i^^nlfief^ he 
15 fond, of^ beyolid the modefaaion'>ttf r^aiapljflo^ 
fopheriv i?Ti$3 arrdaxatioRi hec£in]rf9vwlic^*xiri> 
dulgesiwitboutijMsafxngtfaefccUng^ VidniokieAto- 
ployj wij^o^t^yvoAingiiibe msnd^' fFhirfinftltoaiBp 
I wis..here^ I4ad rodtf in aaier)^jj>ad flaj^itbrotigb 
a very^dpeary road $' iti w^»d;irk' before Iireaaoh^ 
the hotde.: The mtnBcioiY from: t&c iiatterin^ 
rain, the-ihowlifig wind^ ^and^ a* ^ftoofciediibad^ 
to a falooni^lighted cbeerilyi'irpi, «rtd^ flUedbwkh 
the mingled ibufudb of their tfaniiljfrlotmoertpilwrks 
fo delrghtful^ that bfliaJl iieJi^er fiargeci^nu Uau 

There 
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..^herc-i$, however, a living harmony in the 
appear&nce of the family^ that adds confider- 
ably Jto: the pleafure of this and every other 
entertiainnient* Toi fee how the boys hang upon 
thck* father^ and with what lopks of tendernefs 
the. girls gather round their mother ! ^* To be 
**- bappy. afe.homc/* Aid Bencvolus one day to 
ndo^cAvhen^iwe were tsdkrng of the kx^ ^^. is one 
i^riof Akdjbtft^doirrJ«s twe can.^ give, a daughter 
iHlti)iqthoa.^oedlbtilbaod» and the bdtwpcevent* 
**-!«?« lagattift.her ohiifrngj-a :bad. one* -How 
'^ofjxBihpjmiftfAhirtiAtschcs have I . known fome 
.iV^ofmjr jnoighboursgiris make^ merdy to.efcape 
1ftifi«)mrjlhe,prifojbr of. <beir- father's houfe; and 
*^shaii<tng>jeBi«ried fprirfBedotiii tbey ^folved to be 
'fh m Kinlof^si? they ^oqld; in their fhuftand'^ii" 
^diKkieifl9s>'si&ady,;; though the mother /X^ Co 
niaav^xlhikirQny is; MI a very £ne woman* That 
jofcjkjelegtoce^ihsxwlffirery. which, in her younger 
<daiyi^il'/rei;riqroi)er awihgv fo many lovers into 
•tfioraltiafiy (hjs.has ndw? foftetiedjioto a matron 
^[aBtlcAdfa^rjvthich(iiS(in&nitelyrje;ttg3gtxi^w,T|)ere 
d^«)tiit>4efk!iieatne&iin her drefe; a chaftened 
^gdco&inL beD'fiigure, a. fort of .tiolid livelinefs in 
liter iCunVer&tion^ ) which w« cannot but love 
;4Mcfeltes^(and aircjiot furprifed/to feeiier huf- 
Aaad iod'k OnjwUh delight;j In^tfae management 
i^i<;rTJtDufobpid^ concetnsy Ae exerts. a quiet 
and unperceb«d attcutidn. to- ber. family and her 
IT ^ guefts. 



*iie\ 
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guefts, to thm convenience, their, (ports, their 
amufemmitSy- which accommodates eyery:..^9ne 
without the tax "of feeing it-buftled for* In ^he» 
little circles at brCcikfart-, where the plans of i^fee-s 
day are daW, one never' finds thofe ^aces ^f 
cmbarraflttWttt, thofe whifpers of conceaJipent, - 
which may be'bbferved rn fome houfes. Manuna > 
is applied tu m all art^angements, confultedl^i.n - 
fthemea for excurfions, in the difficulty.^ of iii? -■ 
terfcf-iBg engagements, and is often prelled to ,b^ 
of parties, whith (he fometimes enlivens y^ith *- 
her prefence, '* 

Bencvolus, in the fame manner, is frequenfly- ** 
the companion of his Ton's fports, and rid^. '" 
very keenly after an excellent pa^ck ofKh^jricfg^ '^ 
though' they ftiy be* has gone rathe;- ftldprn^H '* 
out this* fcafon than he ufed to dp^ bavi^gvgptx ^• 
fo good a deputy in me. He was difpqtingi ''' 
t*otber day with the clergyman pf the p^ri0),.^i ''' 
Very learned and a very worthy maf}, on Jthfi^i' *** 
love of fport. ** I allow, my good Sir (f^djl 
« Benevolus), that there are' better. i}|es, fpr^^-j, 
*^ time; but, exclufive of exercife to the bo^Jyvi j. 
•* there are {o many diifipations ^more hurtful^ ../ 
^ to the mind (diflipations even of readjjjg^ ;::.. 
" of thinking, and of feeling, which, are never, c.-- 
** reckoned on as fuch),. that if fport be.hj^^fftl-w :-9 
** lefs, it is ufeful. I have another reafoji- for- , . 
*^ encouraging it in my fon. It will give bi/n. • . 

" an 
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*« an additbnal t\t to the country, whkb is to • 
" be the chief fcene t>fh\^ future Jifcy as a man 
"likes his wife the better that, beiides more 
'^ important accompliChments^ ibe can flng and 
** dance; and in both cafes, a man of a feeling 
*' mirld will connect with the mere amufement, 
** ideas of affecSion, and remembrances 6f ten- 
<« dernefs. Met h inks I perceive an error in the 
" fyfteni of education which fame comitry- 
*^ gentlemen follow with their- fons#' Tibey fend 
** them, when lads, to ftudy at foreign dniver* 
** fities, and to travel into foreign eoontrles, 
** and then expeA them, rather unredfonably, 
<* to become country- gentlemen at their return. 
<« My fon (hall, travel to fee gthen countries, 
-•* bdP he fhall firft learn to. love his. own, 
** The^'rs a poliQi, there are. ornaments, I . 
" know» which travel gives ; butihe bafis hiuft 
** be an attachment to home. My Ton's ruffles 
•* may 6e of lace, but his ihirt muft be of more 
" doable ftuff." r . 

In this purpofe Beneyolus has perfeftly fuc-- 
ceeded with his fon, who is jnow eighteen, with 
much of the information of a man, but with all 
the un^ffuming niodefty of a boy, 'Tishis plea- 
ftire ^and tis pride to acknowledge the claims 
which' fik native fcenes have upon bim. He 
knows^the ji^mc of every hamlet, and of its in- 
habit^ntsV he vifits them when he can be of ufe, 
gives*ehcouragement to their improvements, and 

diftri- 
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dtftribstes rewards to the induftrrouS.^ In Vfe- 
turn, dteji.feel the moft perfetafealtf 'an8>negArd 
to hitt. The. old meoobferv^ hov^like^h^ is to 
bis father; and tiieiff wires trace ith«^^s<«fid 
the lipB of his mother. . "• r 3Ji£r: 

The faiiw* good fenfe hi their\mixiayirtttit, 
and a fimilar attention to theif • H^jSmilfi,' ii 
fhcwn to evbry inferior mctn^it cfF ^BeHijtfoltli*^ 
houfehoid. His^ domeilics revere and lovd%m ; 
yet regularity and attention acen ^o where (o 
habitual. Attention tor^rery gueft is one of the 
firft leflbns a fervant learns at this boufe, and 
an attention bf that ufeftil and behevolent fort 
which is'exa£Hy the reverfe of what is praftifcd 
at fome great houfes in the country, where a 
roan is vaftly well attended, provided he has 
attendants of his own that make it needlefs; but 
a perfon of inferior rank may wait fome time 
before he can find a fervant whofe province it. 
is to take any care of him. At Benevolus*s, it 
is every man's province to fhew a ftranger kind- 
nefs ; and there is an afped of welcome in every 
domeilic one meets. Even the maftifF in the 
court is fo gentle, fo humanized by the children, 
and " bears his faculties fo meek," that the very 
beggar is not afraid of Trti/iyy though he bays 
him. 

In fuch quarters, and with fuch fociety, I do 
j\ot count the weeks of my ftay, like your cor- 
refpondent Vrbanuu The family talks of not 

vifiting 
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yif\^'^f\t m'mJ^rgh fooner than ChrUlmas, and 
<$ii^^(Hnki^robai)le that: I may fiay with them 
^}^?'it^hi\ti^ih' fo.if yottC' coiFcdioiife^iend 
%iteseMQ$e»ri)r 0ujn/!abi this winter, he maypeffi- 
bly mark me down in my feat in the coach def- 
tiffp^{f>f< S^n7i! anfw«rii|g- the.quefli^ftS of two 
^^ct^jj;ci4^l bpjf^ i^o^i^e^ fortof pupils of 

^^fiPSvoI Lnn-v.r. r--" 



asd 3H bobivoui ,h^r..""- •-• -'^''^ 

omh yrnol JiKW vnrr v ..>- ^ 

31 soriwoiq sled 7' r ': -:" * ^ 

i\ ^a^xii'oVDnoH 1/ rr, r ".• ^. •. •; 

srii ni "fiifli^rn or'" r:-''-^ • ^-^ ':j 
,n3lbldo f;:i? V' ^ % - • •: " - 

r(Kd 3ii fi^uvjrf? ,-; ; * " ' ^ ' 

ob I ^yt-jh^"i '-'^■'' '"^ '> "' 

ion I0 •>.^"-.* . . 



. W. G^ 
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* N°97. Saturday, December g^ ijib. 

^O the feeling and the fufceptible there is 
fomething wonderfully pleafijsg in the 
contemplation of genius, of that fuperemlnent 
reach of mind by which fome men are diftih- 
guiflied. In the view of highly fuperior talents, 
as in that of great and ftupendous natural ob- 
jefts, .there is a fublimity which fills the foul 
with wonder and delight, which expands U^ ^s 
it were, beyond its ufual bounds, and which, 
inverting our nature with extraordinary powers 
and extraordinary honours, interefts our curio- 
fity and flatters our pride. 

This divinity of genius, however, which ad- 
miration is fond to worfhip, is beft arrayed in 
the darknefs of diflant and remote periods, and 
is not eafily acknowledged in the prefent times, 
or in places with which we are perfeflly ac- 
quainted, Exclufive of all the dedudlions which 
envy or jealoufy may fometimes be fuppofed to 
make, there is a familiarity in the near approach 
of perfons around us, not very confiftent with 
the lofty ideas which we wilh to form of him 
who has led captive our imagination in the 

triumphs 
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triumph of his fancy, overpowered our feelings 
with the tide of pailion, or enlightened our rea- 
fon with the inveftigation of hidden truths. It 
I may be true, that ** in the olden time" genius 

had fome advantages which tended to its vigour 
and its growth j but it is not unlikely that, even 
in thefe degenerate days, it rifes much oftener 
than it is obferved ; that in " the ignorant pre- 
fent time*' our poflerity may find names which 
they will dignify, though v/e neglecSled, and pay 
to their memory thofe honours which their 
cotemporaries had^denied them. 

There is, however, a natural, and indeed a 
fortunate vanity in trying to redrefs this wrong 
which genius is expofed to fufFer. In the dif- 
covery of talents generally unknown, men are 
apt to indulge the fame fond partiality as in all 
other difcoveries which themfelves have made ; 
and hence we have had repeated inftances of 
painters and of poets, who have been drawn 
j from obfcure fituations, and held forth to 

I public notice and applaufe by the extravagant 

encomiums of their introduftors, yet in a fhort 
time have funk again to their former obfcurity ; 
whofe merit, though perhaps fomewhat ne- 
glected, did not appear to have been much under- 
valued by the world, and could not fupport, by 
its own intrinlic excellence, that fuperior place 
Voi.III. N • vyhich 
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which the enthufiaffn of its patrons would have 
affigned it. 

I know not if I fball be accufed of fuch en« 
thufiafm and partiality, when I introduce to the 
notice of my readers a poet of our own country, 
with whofe writings I have lately become ac- 
quainted ; but if I am not greatly deceived, I 
think I may fafely pronounce him a genius of no 
ordinary rank. The perfon to whom I allude 
is Robert Burns, an Ayrjhire ploughmam, 
whofe poems were fome time ago publifhed xrv^ 
a country town in the weft of Scotland, with 
no other ambition, it would feem, than to cir* 
,culate among the inhabitants of the county 
where he was born, to obtain a little fame fronfi 
thofe who had heard of his talents. I hope I 
fliill not be thought to aflume too much, if I 
endeavour to place him in a higher point of 
view, to call for a verdift of his country on the 
merit of his works, and to claim for him thofe 
honours which their excellence appears to deferve. 
In mentioning the circumftance of his hum- 
ble ftation, I mean not to reft his pretenfions 
folely on that title, or to urge the merits of his 
poetry when confidered in relation to the low- 
nefs of his birth, and the little opportunity of 
improvement which his education could afford, 
Thefc particulars, indeed, might ej^cite our 

wonder 
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wonder at his produdions ; but his poetry, con- 
fidered abftra<5tedly, and without the apologies 
arifing from his fituation, feems to me fully 
intitled to command our feelings, and to obtain 
our applaufe. One bar, indeed, his birth and 
education have oppofed to his fame, the Ian* 
guage in which moft of his poems are written. 
Even in Scotland, the provincial dialedl which 
Jlamfay and he have ufed is now read with a 
difficulty which greatly damps the pleafure of 
the reader : in England it cannot be read at all, 
without fuch a conftant reference to a gloflary, 
as nearly to deftroy that pleafure. 

Some of his produflions, however, efpecially 
thofe of the grave ftyle, are almoft Englifli. 
From one of thofe I fhall firft prefent my readers 
with an extra£l:, in which I think they will dif- 
cover a high tone of feeling, a power and energy 
of expreflion, particularly and ftrongly charac- 
teriftic of the mind and the voice of a poet. 
'Tis from his poem intitled the Vijion^ in which 
the Genius of his native country, AyrJInre^ is 
thus fuppofed to addrefs him : 

With future hope, I oft would gaze. 
Fond, on thy little early ways. 
Thy rudely carolled, chiming phrafe. 

In uncouth rhymes, 
Fir'd at the fimple, artlefs lays 

Of other times. 
N 2 I favr 
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I faw thee feek the founding fhore. 
Delighted with the dafliing roar ; 
^* Or, when the North his fleecy ftore 

Drove through the flcy, 
I faw grim Nature^s vifage hoar 

Strike thy young eye. 

Or when the deep. green mantled earth, 
Warm-cheri(hed every flowret's birth. 
And joy and mufic pouring forth 

In every grove, 
I faw thee eye the general mirth 

With boundlefs love. 

When ripen'd fields and azure fkies 
Called forth the reapers ruftling noife, 
I faw thee leave their evening joys, 

And lonely ftalk. 
To vent thy bofom's fwelling rife 

In penfive walk. 

When youthful love, warm-bluftiing, ftrong^ 
Keen-(hivering, ihot thy nerves along, 
Thofe accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

Th' adored name, 
I taught thee how to pour in fong, 

To foothe thy flame, 

I faw thy pulfe*s maddening play, 
- Wild, fend thee Pleafure's devious way, 
Mifled by Fancy's meteor-ray. 

By Paflion driven 5 
But yet the light that led afiray 

Was light from Hea\ en. 
Of 
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Of ftrains like the above, folemn and fub- 
lime, with that rapt and infpired melancholy in 
which the Poet lifts his eye " above this vifible 
** diurnal fphere," the Poems intitled, Defpond^ 
ency^ the Lament y Winter ^ a Dirge^ and the 
Invocation to Ruin^ afford no lefs ftriking ex- 
amples. Of the tender and the moral, fpeci- 
mens equally advantageous might be drawn from 
the elegiac verfes, intitled, Man was made to 
mourHy from The Coitar^s Saturday Nighty the 
Stanzas To a Moufe, or thofe To a Mountain'- 
Daify^ on turning it down with the plough in 
April 1786. This laft Poem I fhall infert en- 
tire, not from its fuperior merit, but becaufe 
its length fuits the bounds of my Paper. 

♦ Wee, modeft, crimfoa-tipped flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour. 
For I maun crufli amang the ftoure 

Thy flender ftem ; 
To fpare thee now is pad my power. 

Thou bonie gem» 

Alas I it's no thy neighbour fweet. 
The bony Lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee *mong the dewy weet 

Wi' fpreckled breaft, 
When upward-fpringing, biythe to greet 

The purpling eaft, 

• JVee^ little J maun, muft ; ftoure^ duft ; nveet, wet, a fub- 
Aantive; mW^, cold ; glinted y.jp^tp*dl huU, Qidtcr y Jiane, 
A^ne^ tva^t^ walls j biftie, dry, chapt, barren* 

N 3 Cauld 
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Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet chear fully thou glinted forth- 

Amid the ftorm, 
Scarce rearM above the parent- earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow6rs our gardens yield, 
High-flielt'ring woods and wa's maun (hield ^ 
Bttt thou beneivth the random bield 

Of clod or ftane, 
Adorns the hiftie ftubbJe-field, 

Unfeen, alanc. 

There, in fhy fcanty tnantlft clad, 
Thy fnowy bofom fun- ward fpread, 
Thou lifts thy unaflTuming head^ 

In humble guife ; 
But now \\itjhare uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such* IS the fate of artlefs maid. 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural (hade ! 
By Love's fimplicity betray'd. 

And guilelefs truft. 
Till flie, like thee, all foiPd, is laid 

Low in the duft. 

Such is the fate of fimple bard. 

On Life's rough ocean lucklefs flarr^'d J 

Unfkilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such 
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Such fate to fufPring worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has ftriven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To Mifery's brink. 
Till, wrench'd' of every flay but Heaven, 

He ruined fink. 

Ev'n thou who mourn'ft the daify's fate. 

That fate is thine No diftant date 5 

Stem Ruin's plough-fhare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till crufli'd beneath the furrow'$ weight. 

Shall be thy doom. 

I have feldom met with an image more truly 
paftoral than that of the lark, in the fccond 
ftanza. Such firokes as tbeffe mark the pencil 
of the poet, which delineates Nature with the 
precifion of intimacy, yet with the delicate 
colouring of beauty and of tafte. 

The power of genius is not lefs admirable in- 
tracing the manners, than in painting the paf* 
fions, or in drawing the fcenery of Nature. 
That intuitive glance with which a writer like 
Shakefpeare difcerns the charadlers of men, with 
which he catches the many changing hue$ of 
life, forms a fort of problem in the fcience of 
mind, of which it is eafier to fee the truth than 
to affign the caufe. Though I am very far 
from meaning to. compare our ruftic bard to 
N. 4 . Shake- 
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Shakefpeare, yet whoever will read his lighter 
and more humorous poems, his Dialogue of the 

DogSy his Dedication to G H , Efq ; his 

Epijlles to a Young Friend^ and to W. S — «, will 
perceive with what uncommon penetration and 
fagacity this Heaven-taught ploughman, from 
his humble and unlettered fiation, has looked 
upon men and manners* 

Againft fome paflages of thofe lad- mentioned 
poems it has been objecSed, that they breathe a 
fpirit of libertinifm ?ind irreligion. But if we 
confider the ignorance and fanaticifm of the 
lower clafs of people in the country where thefe 
poems were written, a fanaticifm of that perni- 
cious fort which kis faith in opposition to good 
works^ the fallacy and danger of which, a mind 
fo enlightened as our Poet's could not but per- 
ceive ; we fliall not look upon his lighter Mufe 
as the enemy of religion (of which in feveral 
places he exprefles the jufteft fentiments), though 
(he has fofnetimes been a little unguarded in her 
ridicule of hypocrify. 

In this, as in other refpe<3:s, it muft be al- 
lowed thatf there are exceptionable parts of the 
volunae he has given to the public, which caution 
would have fupprefled, or correftion ftruck 
out ; but Poets are feldom cautious, and our 
Poet had, alas ! no friends or companions from 
whom corredlion could be obtained. When 
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we refleft on his rank in life, the habits ta 
which he muft have been fubjeft, and the fo- 
ciety in which he muft have mixed, we regret 
perhaps more than wonder, that delicacy fhould 
be fo often offended in perufing a volume in 
which there is fo much to intereft and to pleafe 
us. 

Burns poffeffes the fpirit as well as the fancy 
of a poet. That honeft pride and Independence 
of foul which are fometimes the Mufe's only 
dower, break forth on every occafion in his 
works. It may be, then, I fliall wrong his feel- 
ings, while I indulge my own, in calling the 
attention of the public to his fituation and cir- 
cumftances. That condition, bumble as it was, 
in which he found content, and wooed the 
Mufe, might not have been deemed uncomfort- 
able 5 but grief and misfortunes have reached 
him there ; and one or two of his poems hint^ 
what I have learnt from fome of his country- 
men, that he has been obliged to form the 
refolution of leaving his native land, to feek 
under a Weft-Indian clime that fhelter and fup- 
port which Scotland has denied him. But I 
truft means may be found to prevent this refo- 
lution from taking place ; and that I do my 
country no more than juftice, when I fuppofe 
her ready to ftretch out her hand to cherifh 
N s and 
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and retain this native Poet, whofe " wood-notes 
*' wild'* poflefs fo much excellence. To repair 
the wrongs of fufFering or neglc<3ed merit ; to 
call forth genius from the obfcurity in which it 
bad pined indignant, and place it where it may 
{Profit or delight the world ; thefe are exertions 
which give to wealth an enviable fuperiority, to 
greatnefs and to patronage a laudable pride. 
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N* 98. Saturday, December 16^ 1786. 



- Nee domos potentum 



Noffimusy nee hnagines fuperbus. Mart, 

To the Author of the Lounger.' 

SIR, 

T T is a long time fince my laft corrcfpondencc 
with you ; and indeed, I did not know that 
your Paper continued to come out, till lately 
that I faw it at a certain great houfe where I 
was on a vifit. Of that vifit, Mr. Lounger, if 
you will give me leave, I will tell you fome par- 
ticulars. Since I find that fome of the great 
folks take in your paper, it may do them no 
harm to be told a little how things are about 
them ; or if, as I am apt to believe, they are 
not eafily to be mended, it will at lead give us 
little folks fome fatisfadion to get out our 
thoughts of them. 

Your predeceflbr, the Author of the Mirror^ 
who was kind enough to take fome intereft in 
my family, was well acquainted with its con- 
nexion with Lady , the great Lady who 

N 6 firft 
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firft fet my wife and daughters heads agog about | 

fafliion and finery. In my laft to you, I in- 
formed you of our having luckily loft her ac- 
quaintance, though I had got into another 
hobble by our intimacy with my rich neighbour 
young MuJ})roGm. I am afhamed to tell you. 
Sir, how things have come about; but, as I 
told Mr. Mirror, I was always rather too eafy • 

in my way : I have been myfelf on a vifit at the \ 

houfe of the great Lady ! (I beg her Lord's par- j 

don, but that's the way of fpeaking in our j 

neighbourhood.) But this comes through Mr. 
Mufliroom too. You muft know, that fince be ' 

came home, by prefents of fhawls and muflins 
to my Lady, and, ^s fome folks fay, by lend- ! 

ing fome of his fpare rupees to my Lord, he is 

become a great favourite at Lodge. And 

fo my Lord and Lady and he have laid their 
heads together, that Mr. Muftiroom fhall be 
member for our county the next vacancy; and 
they have been driving and riding about among 

us, and giving feafls and dances at — 

Lodge and Mufliroom Hall. I fought a little 
(by, as the faying is ;.but Mrs. and Mifs Mufli- 
room fo tickled the ears of my wife and daugh* 
ters, and^my Lady talked fo much of the hap- 
pinefs flie had formerly enjoyed at my houfe, 
and of her regret for having loft the honour 

of my d:iiJghter Mrs. *s acquaintance, that 

they 
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they were filly enough to forgive all her former 
negleft of them ; and then they fo belaboured 
me with the great things that might be expefted 
from my Lord's patronage, and Mr. Mufh- 
room's attachment to my family (and they had 
fome (hauls and muflins too)^ that I at laft 
agreed to give my vote as they wiflied. Oh! 
then, there was fo much fufs and kindnefs, and 

fuch invitations to go to ^ Lodge, and fo 

many honours and pleafures — that, in fliort, 
Mr. Lounger, having got in my corn and fold 
my cattle, 1 was prevailed on to lay out a little 
of the money in a new fuit, to get a new faddle 
and bridle for my mare, to trim my brown colt 
for a portmanteau-horfe, and mounting John 
upon him, whom I could beft fpare at this fea- 
fon too, 1 accompanied one of my brother free- 
holders, a plain man like myfelf, who takes a 

little of his wife's advice, to Lodge. 

As I knew fomething of the hours there, I 
took care, that we fhould not reach the houfc 
till within a few minutes of four, though my 
neighbour was in a fort of flutter the laft three 
miles, for fear of being too late. But when we 
got off our horfes, and walked into the lobby 
we found we were much too early for the houfe. 
We had ftalked about for fome minutes, with- 
out knowing where we fhould go, when, who 
fhould I fee come in but my old acquaintance 

Mr. 
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Mr. Papi/lotf tHough ic feems he had forgotten 
me; for when I alked him if my Lord or his 
Lady were within, he gave me a broad ftare, 
and faid that fome of the fervants would inform 
us. None of the fervants, however, chofe to 
be fo kind ; for though one or two peeped out 
of this and that door, they took no fort of con- 
cern in us, till at laft a big furly-looking fellow 
appeared, pulling down the ruffles of his fhirt, 
and bade us follow him into the faloon. Here 
we found an open window, and a half-kindled 
fire, and were left to cool our heels for above 
an hour, before any living creature appeared. 
At laft, a civil enough fort of gentleman, whofe 
name I never heard, for the family called him 
nothing but Captain, came in, and after talk- 
ing a little to us about the weather, the roads, 
and the crop ( though he feemed to have but a 
bad notion of farming}, left the room again, 
telling us that my Lord and Lady would foon 
be down ; but that dinner was fomewhat later 
that day than ufual, as they and their company 
had been at a bear-baiting, my Lord's bear hav- 
ing been backed againft his neighbour Sir Harry 
Driver's dogs. This accident kept us from 
our dinner till fix o'clock, by which time my 
neighbour and I, who had breakfafted betimes, 
were almoft famiflied. Meanwhile we were 
left to entertain ourfclves with the piflures, not 

t<» 
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to mention my Lady's French lap-dog, which 
a fervant brought in (I fuppofe by the time he 
bad been drefTed for dinner) and laid on a 
cuChion at the fire*fide. I found indeed one of 
the late numbers of the Lounger^ which I began 
to read ; but my neighbour Broadcaft yawned 
fo on the firft page, that I laid it by ouf of 
complaifance to him. Soon after the lap-dog^ 
fome of her Ladyihip's company came in one 
after another, and did us the honour of flaring 
at us, and fpeaking to the lap-dog. The din« 
nef-bell was rung before my Lady appeared, 
who, to do her juftice, behaved politely enough, 
and began to afk half a dozen queftions about 
our wives and children, to which fhe did not 
wait for an anfwer j but to fay truth, fhe had 
her hands full of the bear-baiting company, 
who, when they were all aflfemblcd, made a 
very numerous party. My Lord entered a few 
minutes after her j he did not give himfelf 
much trouble about any of us, till on the Capi* 
tain's whifpering fomething in his ear, he came 
up to where my neighbour and I flood, and faid 
he was very happy to have the honour of feeing 
us at ■ ■■ Lodge. 

When we went to dinner, we contrived to 

place x)urfelves on each fide of our good friend 

the Captain, and things went on pretty well. 

I knew that at fuch a table the vi(^uals were 

9 not 
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not always what they feemed; and therefore I 
was cautious of afking for any of your figured 
difhes. At laft, however, I got helped to a 
mutton-chop, as I would have called it ; but 
the Captain told me it was a ragout. When I 
tafted it, it was fo Frenchified, and fmelt fo of 
garlic, which I happen, to have an averfion to, 
that I was glad to get rid of it as foon (and 
that was not very foon) as I could prevail on a 
fervant to take away my plate. The Captain, 
who guefled my tafte I fuppofe, very kindly 
informed me, there was roaft beef on the fide- 
board, and fent a requeft to a fine gentle- 
man out of livery, who had the carving of it, 
for a flice to me. But whether he thought I 
looked like a cannibal, or that the difh, being 
little in requeft, was neglected in the roafting^, 
he fent me a monftrous thick cut, fo red and 
raw, that I could not touch a morfel of it ; fo 
1 was obliged to confine my dinner to the leg 
and wing of a partridge, which the fecond 
courfe afforded me. I did not obferve how my 
friend Broadcaft fared at dinner ; but I faw he 
catched a Tartar at the defert; for happening 
to take a mouthful of a peach, as he thought 
it, what {hould it be but a lump of ice, that 
ftung his hollow tooth to the quick, ..and 
^brought the tears over his cheeks. The wine 
after dinner might have confoled us for all 

ihcfc 
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thefe little misfortunes, if we had had time to 
partake of it j but there the French mode came 
acrofs us again, and we had drank but a few 
glafles, and had not got half through the hiftory 
of the bear-baiting, when coffee was brought. 

When we went into the drawing-room, we 
found the card-tables fet, and my Lady engaged 
with a party at Whift, She recommended fome 
of us to the care of a friend of hers, a Lady 
fomewhat advanced in life, though (he was ftill 
a maiden one, for they called her Mifs Lurcher ^ 
who made up a table at Farthing-Loo. As this 
was a game I was ufed to play at home, and the 
ftake was fo very trifling, I confented to make 
one. My neighbour Broadcaft refufed, and fat 
down at the other end of the room, to hear one 
of the young Ladies play on the harpfichord, 
where he affronted himfelf by falling afleep. It 
had been as well for fome other people that they 
had been afleep too. This game, though it began 
with farthings, foon mounted up to a very con- 
fiderable fum, and I had once loft to the amount 
of twenty pounds. A lucky reverfe of for- 
tune brought me a little up again, and I went 
to fupper only 5000 farthings, that is five gui- 
neas, out of pocket. It would not become me 

to fufpeft any foul play at • Lodge 5 but I 

could not help obferving, that Mifs Lurcher 
held Pam plaguily often, I have been told 

yince. 
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fince, that (he has little other fortune than what 
flie makes by her good luck at cards : and yet 
(he was as finely drefled as my Lady, and haa 
as fine a plume of feathers on her hat : I fhall 
never look on that hat again without thinking 
that I fee Pam in the front of it. 

.When we were (hewn to our rooms, I looked 
for the attendance of John, to whom I had 
given ftrift charge to be watchful in that mat- 
ter 5 but he was not to be found, and, I was 
told, had never appeared at the Lodge after he 
went with his horfes to the inn. Before going 
to bed, I ftole into the chamber where my friend 
Broadcafl lay, and agreed with him, who 
ftemed as willing to be gone as myfelf, that we 
ihould cut fliort our vifit, and (fince French 
was the word) take a French leave early next 
morning. We were both up by day-light, and 
groped our way down flairs to get our hats and 
whips, that we might make pur efcape to where 
John and the horfes were lodged. But we could 
not find our road to the lobby, by which we had 
entered. There did not feem to be a creature 
ftirring in the houfe; and, after wandering 
through feveral empty halls, in one of which 
we found a Backgammon table open, with a 
decanter not quite empty, on which was a 
Claret label, we went down a few fteps to an- 
other pa(rage, where we imagined we heard 

fomc- 
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fomebody flirring. But we had not gone many 
fteps when the rattle of a chain nfiade us take 
to our heels ; and it was well we did ; for we 
were within half a yard of being faluted by my 
Lord's bear, whofe quarters it feems we had 
fl rayed into. The noife of our flight, and his 
purfuit, brought a chambermaid, who happened 
to be up, to our aiHftance, and by her means 
we had the good fortune to get fafely through 
the lobby into the lawn, from whence we had 
only a mile or two's walk to the inn where John 
was put up« 

For want of John's attendance, I had com- 
forted myfelf with the refleflion, that if he 
had not been employed in taking care of me, the 
horfes would fare the better for it. But when 
we reached the houfe, we found that Johp had 
been employed in nothing but taking care of 
himfelf. The fervants of my Lord's other 
guefts, who were there, kept a very good houfe, 
as the landlord called itj and John had been a 
good deal jollier at dinner the day before than 
his matter. It was with fome difficulty we got 
him on his legs, and brought him along with u^. 
It was a long time before my portmanteau could 
be found ; and my new bridle, with a plated bit, 
had been exchanged by fome clearer-headed fel- 
low, for an old fnaffle not worth a groat. 

Such, 
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Such, Sir, is the hiftory of my firft vifit, and 

I hope my laft, to Lodge. But as I have 

found the experience even of one vifit a little 
expenfive, I think it is doing a kindnefs to 
people in my fituation, to let them know what 
they have to expeft there. When my Lord 
afks a vote again, let it be conditioned on the 
part of the freeholder, that he (han't be obliged 
to ftudy the picEhircs of his faloon above half 
an hour, that he (hall have fomething to eat 
and fomething to drink at dinner, and be infured 
from falling into the paws of the bear, or the 
hands of Mifs Lurcher. 



I am, ice. 
Z 



JOHN HOMESPUN. ! 
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N^ 99, Saturday, December i^y 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
"irrlTHOUT being thought partial to the 
prefent times, I believe one may ven- 
ture to fay, that, in point of invention and dif- 
covery, this age very much excels any former 
one. In Phyfics, in E]e6tricity, in Chemiftry, 
in Mechanics, new worlds, if I may ufe the 
exprefiion, have been opened to our refearches^ 
But in Britain, we have a compendious way of 
calculating the number of inventions* If I am 
not mifinformed, thepe have pafled the offices 
within thefe twenty years no fewer than 167 
patents J fo that this ifland alone has in that 
very inconfiderable fpace added 167 difcoveries 
to the ftock of knowledge which our fathers 
poffefled. 

Nor has France been lefs produ£live than her 
fifter-kingdom. Befides the balloon, of which 
Ihe may certainly claim the praftical application, 
if Britain fhall difpute the difcovery of the prin- 
ciple, there are many other inventions, equally 

wonderfxil 
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wonderful though lefs brilliant, which her phi- 
lofophers have atchieved; and fome of thofc 
which his Britifh Majefty has fandioned with his 
royal patent, are only natural ifed fubjedls, which 
had their birth in the territories of the Moft 
Chriftian King. 

Of all difcoveries ancient or, modern, the 
moft ufeful perhaps, as well as the moft won- 
derful, took its rife in Paris about three years 
ago J I mean the Animal Magnetifm of the illuf* 
trious Dr. Mefmer. This has lately been im- 
ported into England, and is now pradifed With 
the greateft fuccefs by one of the Dodor's dif- 
ciples in London. To Scotland I believe it has 
not yet found its way; which, confidering the 
ingenuity of the people, is to me fomewhat fur- 
prifing. I hope I fhall not be thought to tref- 
pafs againft the nature or defign of your Paper, 
if I wifh to make it the vehicle for communicat- 
ing this invaluable difcovery to my native coun- 
try; for,, notwithftanding I have refided chiefly 
abroad, I am proud to declare myfelf a Scotf- 
man : and though, in enumerating the proper- 
ties of. this wonderful art, I muft neceflarily 
make ufe of technical terms ; yet, as I know 
this city to be as it v/ere the emporium of medi- 
cine, I flatter myfelf I fliall here find a multitude 
of readers who could perfedly underftand me, 
even without the tranflation, which I fhall en- 
deavour 
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dcavour to affix to moft of the medical phrafes 
I make ufe of, 

I do not know. Sir, whether the immortal 
Mefmer flouriflied at the time you were abroad. 
If your travels were before his time, you may 
not have heard of his procefs of magnetifing. 
The ceremony is fimple and beautiful. The 
company fit in a faloon fitted up in the moft ele- 
gant ftyle, round a haquet or large veffel, form- 
ing a figure like the a-la-ronde of a cotillion. 
From the baquet, which is covered and orna- 
mented as becomes the altar of Hygeia, rife 
thofe enchanted rods, if I may ufe the expref- 
fion, by which the magnetic virtue communi- 
cated by the artift is tranfmitted. At the end of 
the apartment is a piano-forte and harmonica, 
from which the great man himfelf, who, lik^ 
his predeceflbr Apollo, cultivates both medicine 
and fong, brings thofe lively airs, or dying falls, 
which aflift or temper the efFefts of his divine 
art. Within the faloon is a fmaller apartment,^ 
called the Chanibre de Crife\ but of this the 
fecrets muft not be " to mortal ears divulged.'* 
Suffice it to fay, that that chamber has been 
witnefs to the moft wonderful effedls of the 
medico-magnetical art that ever aftoniflied man. 
Such fublime agonies, fuch beautiful convul- 
fions ! I remember, before the apoftate Dejlan 
had made the firft fcfaifm in our faith, having 

aflifted 
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affifted in the celebrated cafe of Madame de 

P- , where our mafter and all the body of 

the initiate<l were prefent. There was firft a 
Paracujis^ or imperfeS hearing, changed into a 
. Surditasy or complete deafnefs ; changed into a 
Pfeudohlepjisj or uncertain fight ; changed into 
a perfeft Callgo^ or blindnefs ; changed into a 
Hallucination or dulnefs ; changed into a Mora* 
fii ; changed into a Hyjieria ; changed into a 
Delirium'^ changed into a Mania j or raging 
madnefs 1 Thefe, Sir, are the progreffive mi- 
racles by which a phyfician (hews the power and 
the utility of his art ! 

But my enthufiafm has carried me from my 
purpofe, which was, humbly to announce my- 
felf as a difciple and initiated of the illuftrious 
Mefmer, and to offer my affiftance to the gen- 
teeler part of the community here, for a cure 
of moft of the difeafes to which they are fub- 
jeft. Though it is the advantage of our prac- 
tice, that a knowledge of the patient's diforder 
is nowife neceffary to the cure ; yet, in order 
to fhew that I am not an ignorant or illiterate 
Quack, likely to be deceived myfelf, or to de- 
ceive others, I will ftate the maladies, as well 
idiopathic as fymptomatic, to which patients of 
the fafliionable and higher orders of the people 
are chiefly liable, which I flatter myfelf no vul- 
gar or enjpty fmatterer in phyfic could have ob- 

ferved 
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ferved or delineated ; all of which I undertake 
to cure by magnetifm alone. In enumerating 
thefe diforders, I (hall follow the claiSfication 
ufually adopted by the moft eminent writers oa 
Nofology. 

Under the clafs Pyrexia^ or Fevers, I have 
obferved fuch patients extremely liable to what 
medical writers term the Synochus hiemalis *, or 
Winter-fever. The fymptoms are, a reftleflt 
nefs, a defire of changing place, and that fort 
of horror at being alone, which is common in 
difeaies of this clafs ; efpecially when, as is the 
cafe here, the brain is confiderably affeded. I 
mention this diforder firft, not only from the 
order in which it is technically clafled, but be- 
caufe I wifli to excite the attention of your 
readers to it more immediately, this being the 
feafon of the year when it is apt to break out. 

Another diforder of the fame clafs, and nearly 
conneded with the former, is the Synocha fcarla^ 
tinoy a fort of Scarlet-fever, which, like other 
diforders of the kind, principally appears in the 
face. This difeafe was fcarcely known in 
" Scotland till within thefe twelve or fourteen 

• Vtd» the Genera Morhrum. of Dr. Culkn, *p. 70. It is 
uimeceflary to make references as to every particular diforder 
mentioned in the courfe of this Paper 5 the learned reader m\\ 
eafily perceive, that, except in one inftance (the Noftalgia), I have 
implicitly adopted the arrangement of that celebrated author. 

Vol. III. O years, 
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years, being of the endemial fort, with which 
only certain very large towns, like Paris and 
London, were fuppofed to be vifitcd. Like 
other fevers of this tribe, it is fubjcfl to the iJ^- 
mtjjtones Matuiina^ and the JcceJJiones Fejpertinay 
or, in common language, is hardly perceptible 
in the morning, but very obfervable in thfe 
evening ; or fometimes it intermits for feveral 
<days at a time, though it generally leaves a 
great degree of ISierus or yellownefs on the flcin^ 
It is almoft entirely a female difeafe, and has 
this peculiar circumftance attending it, which 
we may perhaps afcribc to the difference of 
climate, that in France, where it has long pre- 
vailed, it chiefly aifedls adults and married wo* 
men, but in Britain, efpecially in Scotland, it is 
more frequent among the young and the un* 
tnarried. 

On the other hand, there is a fpecies of the 
Pbremtisy to which matrons and women ad- 
vanced to the middle ftage of life are more liable 
than thofe of a more tender age; but as it is 
of a highly contagious kind, thofe young per- 
fons who have frequent communication with 
them, are very liable^to be infeded with it. Its 
fymptoms are exadly what medical writers im^ 
pute to this genus of the Ph/egmafiay " Rubor 
** faciei, lucis intolerantia, et pervigilium:'* A 
rcdncfs of face, a hatred of the light (that is, 
3 of 
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t>( the light of the fun)) and a wakefulnefs (or 
very late fitting up). 

Under the clafs NeurofeSy or nervous, there is 
a great variety of diforders to which people of 
the higheft ranks, are liable (to whom I beg 
leave X,o repeat, that my praftice is entirely con- 
fined), which the Medico-magnetifm entirely 
eradicates. The Hypocondriajts^ or Spleen, 
which is a fort of generic name for a great va- 
riety of thofe diforders, it perfeflly removes. 
I have known feveral pretenders to fcience pre- 
fcribe, as a cure for this diforder, fomething 
which was evidently borrowed from our method 
of performing the magnetic operation ; their 
patients fat round a bowl inftead of a baquet, 
and were touched with glafs inftead of fleel. 
But befides that this was only to be praSifed 
with male patients, it is in faA a mere palliative, 
not a radical remedy, and after frequent ufe is 
extremely apt to bring on a Hydrophobia. 

Under this clafs may be properly enumerated 
the varieties of the order Spafmi^ or irregular 
motions to which people of faftiion are peculiar- 
ly liable. Young Ladies are frequently attacked 
with this diforder, particularly in public places 
and crowded rooms, or at the near approach of 
the young, the fafliionable, the rich, or the 
noble of the other fex. This fpecies of the 
Chorea^ which I have had occafion to remark 
O 2 in 
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in fuch cifcumftances, is perfectly cured by 
that art which I have the honour to profefs ; it 
arifes, indeed, from a fuperabundant degree of 
animal magnetifm, and is not more remarkable 
in the female fex, than is the negative date of 
thofe perfons of the other by v\rhofe approxima- 
tion it is caufed, who generally exhibit every 
mark of laiCtude, indi£Ference, and inanition^ 
or, as fome modern phyficians write that terni^ 
inanity. A clofer connexion, however, be- 
tween thefe two fets of patients, as may eafily be 
accounted for from natural caufes, commonly 
reftores the equilibrium ; or fometimes the mag- 
netical proportions arc reverfed ^ the female b^ 
comes the negative or the indifferent, the male 
the pofitiv^ or irritable^ fubjeft, ^ r , .,..•. ^ 
Under this clafs of the nervjous,. and of the 
order to which phyficians give the appoJlation 
ye/ani^yrnsiy ^e meotipped the variaMsJfrin4s 
of J^f^r^cbpliatQ which the higher ranks of li^ 
hf^c (p^p l^ely fubje£V, particularly ^m9ng,tbe 

knowfl, fjr.a^t kafl:.is noth;ng diffe<i:ent.from\t^e 
Melancholia Vuff^Kf^ to which my. prefcrigtions 
d^ no^apply;., .BiiJt ^bcrjc? are other,. fpcqie^.n^yr 
very/reouenu wh^ch-were,for(|ierl^ lit,tle ^jipw^, 
thoujgh they bad always a pJ^ce jii, the J^^if^f 
Kofology ; .fuch jis the Aielai^^^ol^ erraj^ua^ffy 
the waaderlo^ melaficboly i the Melancholia Ji^- 

tans^ 
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iansy the dancing melancholy ; and that rariety 
known by the name of Melancholia hippantropica, 
or horfe-jockey phrenzy ; the firft is commonly 
caught abroad, the laft more frequently at home. 

Under this genus, though I know it is dif- 
ferently clafled by feveral eminent medical 
writers, I would enumerate the Noftalgiay or 
that longing defire for particular places, which 
afFeds the mind and the health of the patient. 
In French this is called the Maladh ds payri 
but the fpecies moft common in my experience 
is the Maladie de la ville^ to which country 
Ladies in particular are extremely liable. It has 
this material difference from the other, that 
the Maladie de pays is cured by allowing the 
patients to vifit their natalfoil. Now, though 
that may fucceed with natives of countries fuch 
as Switzerland or our^ Highlands, who are af* 
flifted with what phyficians term the Noftalgia 
fimple^ii and whofe complaint a fingle vifit to the 
land of their nativity generally removes ; yet, 
with the dtfeafe in queftion, the Maladie de la 
villej one, or even two or three vifits to town*, 
rather increafe than abate the diforder, and ab* 
fence is found to be a much better remedy. My 
magnetifm, however, cffe(ftually relieves it. 
There is another ^ecies of the Noftalgiay which 
we may call the Noftalgia poWvca^ or politird 
Jove of our country, which my art alfo entirely 
O 3 removes^ 
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removes, though I muft candidly own, that this 
diforder is frequently cured by other metals be* 
fides the magnet. Of this politrcal diftemper 
there are fome fpecies that rather come under 
the genus of the Tympanites^ of which the fymp* 
toms are given by nofotogical writers, ** Partis 
^ morbidse tumefcentia fodora, cum rejeSione 
^^ aeris frequent!, et caeterarum partium debt* 
** litate maxima'' (a dUbrder puffed up and 
windy, with a great weaknefs of parts). It 
ufed to be felt in this country only in that par* 
ticular flighter fort, now little known, whicb 
phyficiana term the Tympanitts Stiwartiiy but 
of late it has raged with great violence in every 
ipecies and degree. 

Since t ani mentioning Switzerland^ I majf 
take noticQ of another diforder, or rather ex-» 
tcrnal deformity, whrch ufed U> be reckoned pe*^ 
culiar to the inhabitants of the Alps, the Barber 
Heheticay or Gouetre ; but of late this unnatural 
protuberance has made amazing progrefs among 
the female^ world in Great Britain ; and withia 
thefe few weeks begins to appear alfb under the 
chins of the male. 

As I muft have already trefpafled on your 
patience, I forbear to enumerate a variety of 
diforders under the clafs of the Locaiesy or local 
affections to which the fafhionablc world is fub- 
jefl, and which I engage perfedly to cufe by 

my 
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my medico- magneticftl procefsr Such are many 
of the Dyfofihejiaf or depravation of the fenfes > 
for example, the Dyfopia prgxlmaruof, and the 
Pfeudoblepjis muians^ in which difeaies perfons 
q^uite near, and formerly well known, are 
neither feen nor remembered. With this lafl: 
diforder, I have feen fon[ie female patients fc^ 
much afFeded, as not to know their hu(bandsfrom 
other men ; while, among the othejr fex, I have 
feen hu(bands who took h^f a dozen qtheir 
wom^ for their wives. 

Among the difea&s of the ear, one of the moA 
prevalent is the Paramfis imagmartay to which 
both fexes are equally liable \ and another variety^ 
of the fame tribe, more frequent among female 
patients^ called the Sufuniis criticm^ or Scandal 
buzz. 

Of the genus Paraphniay or drforders of the 
voice, we have frequent occafion to obferve the 
Paraphonia fuberumy with which fomany of our 
boys are affe£led j and the Paraphonta clangem 
or refonansy which is fo common a diforder 
among our young ladies. 

All the above-mentioned difeafes, and many 
others which I have not room to enumerate, I 
undertake entirely and efFeSually to remove by 
magnet! fm alone, without the intervention of 
any other external application, or the exhibi-. 
tion of any medicine whatfoever. X truft. Sir, 
O 4 the 
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the dignity of your Paper is too well known, 
and I ztxt confcious that my own intentions are 
too pure, to give room for fuppofing that any 
thing elfe than the love of fcience, and a regard 
for our fellow-creatures, could induce either of 
us to communicate to the public, that I pofT^fs 
and mean to ufe this art for the benefit of people 
of rank and fafhion in this metropolis. Such 
will be informed of the particulars of my plan, 
by inquiring for Dr. F. at Dunn*s Hotels St* 
Andrew's ftrcet, left-hand fide of the way. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
L. F. 
Mcmter of many Academies^ 
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N* 100. Saturday, December 30, 1786* 

A MONG the cautions which prudence ancf 
worldly wifdom inculcate on the young, 
or at lead among thofe fober truths which ex- 
perience often pretends to have acquired, is 
that danger which is faid to refult from the 
purfuit of letters and of fcience, in men deftioedt 
for the labours of bufinefs, for the aflive exer- 
tions of profeffional life. The abftra£lion of 
learning, the fpeculations of fcience, and the 
vifionary excurfions of fancy, are fatal, it iff 
faid, to the ft^ady purfuit of common objefts, 
to the habits of plodding induftry which* ordi- 
nary bufinefs demands. The fipenefs of mind,- 
which is created^ or incr^afed by the ftudy of 
letters, or the admiration of the arts, is-fup* 
pofed to incapacitate a man foi^ the drudgery bji 
which profeffional eminence is gained j as a- 
nicely-tempered edge applied to a coarfe and 
Fugged materia], is unable to. perform what a* 
more common inflrument would have fucceff- 
jully atchieved.. A young man deftined for lavr 
or commerce is advifcd to look only into hi& 
Colio of precedents, or his method of book-keep- 
ing ;. and Dulnefs is pointed to bis homagey as\ 
O 5 that 
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that benevolent goddefs, under whofe prote<aioji 

I the honours of ftation and the blei&ngs of 

! opulence are to be attained j while Learning 

I and Genius are profcribed, as leading their 

j votaries to barren indigence and merited negled. 

I In doubting the truth of thefe aflertions, I think 

I fhall not entertain any hurtful degree of 

fcepticifm, becaufe the general current of opinion 

feems of late years to have fet too ftrongly in the 

contrary direSion ; ^nd one may endeavour to 

prop the failing caufe of literature^ without 

1)eing accufed of blameable or dangerous par- 

I tiality. 

I In the examples which memory and expe- 

rience produce, of idlenefs^ of diffipation, and 
of poverty, brought on by an indulgence of li- 
' terary or poetical eiithuiiafm, the evidence muit 

I necefiarily be on one fide of the queftion only. 

I Of the few whom learning or genius have led 

adray, the ilUfuccefs or the ruin is marked by 
the celebrity of the fufferer. Of the many who 
have been as dull as they were profligate, and 
as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is un- 
known, from the infigniiicance of thofe by whom 
it was endured. If we may reafon a priori on 
the matter, the chances, I think, fhoulid be on 
the fide of literature* 

In young minds of anvy vivacity, there is a 
natural averfion to the drudgery of bufinefs, 

which 
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which is feldom overcome, till the effervefcence 
of youth is allayed by the progreis of time and 
habit, or till that very v^armth is enlifled on 
the fide of their profeiEon, by the opening pro- 
fpeds of ambition or emolument. From this 
tyranny, as youth conceives it, of attention and 
of labour, relief is commonly fought from fome 
favourite avocation or amufement, for which a 
young man either finds or fieals a portion of 
his time, either patiently plods through his talk, 
in expefiation of its approach, ox anticipa^tes its 
arrival, by deferting his work before the legal 
period for amufement is arrived. It may fairly 
be queftioned, whether the nioft innocent of 
thofe amufements is either fo honourable or fo 
fafe, as the avocations of learning or of fcience. 
Of minds uninformed and grofs, whom youth- 
ful fpirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have 
no power to impel, the amufements .will'gene- 
rally be either boifterous or effeminate, will 
either difSpate their attention or weaken their 
force. The employment of a young man's 
vacant hours is often toa little attended to by 
thofe rigid mafters who exadl the moft fcrupu* 
lous obfervance of the periods defined for bufl- 
iiefs. The wafle of time is undoubtedly a very 
calculable lofs ; but the wafte or the deprava- 
tion of mind is a lofs of a much higher denomina- 
tion. The votary of ftudy, or the enthufiafl of 
O 6 fancy. 
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fancy^ may incur the firft ; but the latter wiH 
be fuffered chiefly by him whom ignorance, or 
want of imagination, has left to the grofihefs 
of mere fenfual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other refpe£)is, the love of let* 
ters is friendly to- fober manners and virtuous 
condud, which in every profeffion is the road 
to fuccefs and to refpeiSt. Without adopting 
the cpmmon-place reflexions againft fome par- 
ticular departments, it mud be allowed, that 
in mere men of bufinefs, there is a certain pro* 
feffional rule of rtght, which is not always 
honourable, and though meant to be felfiih, 
very ieldom profits. A fuperior education 
generally corredis this^ by opening the mind to 
different motives of aAion, to the feelings of 
delicacy, the fenfe of honour, and a contempt 
of wealth, when earned by a defertion of thoCt 
principles. 

The moral beauty of thofe difpofitiens may 
perhaps rather provoke the fmile, than excite 
the imitation, of mere men of bufinefs and the 
world. But I will venture to tell them, that, 
even on their own principles, they are miiiaker^• 
The qualities which they fometimes prefer as 
more calculated for puihing a young man^s. way 
in life, feldom attain the end, in contemplation 
of which they are not fo nice about the means. 
This is ftrongiy exemplified by the ill fuccefe of 

many. 
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many, who, from their earlieft youth, had ac^ 
i}uired the higheft reputation for ihaipnefs and 
cunning. Thofe trickifh qualities look to fmalt 
advantages unfairly won, rather than to great 
ones honourably attained. The direA, the open, 
and the candid, are the fureft road to fuccefs in 
every department of life. It needs a certain 
fuperior degree of abilrty to perceive and to 
adopt this ; mean and uninformed minds feize 
on corners, which they cultivate with narrdw 
views to very little advantage : enlarged and 
weIl*informed minds embrace great and honour- 
able obje£ls ; and if they fail of obtaining them, 
are liable to none of thofe pangs which rankle 
in the bofom of artifice defeated or of cunning 
over- matched. 

To the improvement of our faculties as weft 
as of our principles,, the love of letters appears 
to be favourable. Letters require a certain fort 
of application j though of a kind 'perhaps very 
different from that -which bufmefs would re-^ 
commend. Granting that they are unprofit- 
able in themfelves, as that word is ufed in the 
language of the world ; yet, as developing the 
powers of thought and refle&ion, they may be zn 
amufement of fome ufe, as thofe fyorts of chil- 
dren in which Numbers are ufed, familiarife 
them to the elements of arithmetic. They give 
room for the exercife of that difcci^ment,. that 

comparifon 
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comparifon of obje<5lst that Htk'mS&on of caufes, 
which is to increaf<^ the fkill of thcpbyfician, to 
guide the fpeculati^n^ of the merchant, and to 
prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; and though 
ipme profefSons employ but very few faculties 
of the mind, yet there is fcarce any branch of 
bufinefs in which a man who can think will not 
excel him who cail only labour. We fhall ac- 
cordingly find, in many departments where 
learned itiformation feemed of all qualities the 
leaft neceilary, that thofe who pofTefled it in a 
degree above their fellows, have found, from 
that very circumftance, the road to eminence 
and to wealth. 

But I muft often repeat, that wealth does not 
neceiiarily create happinefs, nor confer dignity ; 
a trudi which it may be thought declamation to 
infift on, but which the prefent time feems par- 
ticularly to require being told. The influx of 
foreign riches and of foreign luxury^ which 
this country has of late experienced, has almod 
levelled every diftin(5iion, but that of nioney, 
among us. The creft of noble or illuArious 
anceftry has funk before the fudden accumula- 
tion of wealth in vulgar hands ; but that were 
little, had not the elegance of manners, had 
not the dignity of deportment, had not the 
pride of virtue, which ufed to chara£terife fome 
of our high-born names, given way to that tide 

of 
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of fortune which has lifted the low^ the illiterate, 
and the unfeeling, into flations of which they 
were unworthy. Learning and genius have not 
always refided the torrent; but L know no 
bulwarks better calculated to refift it. The love 
of letters isconne^^ed with an independence and 
delicacy of tnind, which is a great prefervative 
againft that fervile homage which abje£l men 
pay to fortune ; and there is a certain clafficat 
pride, which, from the fociety of Socrates and 
Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with 
an honed: difdain oh the Wealth-blown inre6ts 
of modern times, neither enlightened by know- 
ledge nor ennobled by virtue. The " non 
" omnis moriar" of the Poet draws on futurity 
for the deficiencies of the prefent ; and even in 
the prefent, thofe avenues of more refined plea- 
fure, which, the cultivation of knowledge, of 
fancy, and of feeling, opens to the mind, give 
to the votary of Science a real fuperiority of 
enjoyment in what he pofleffes, and free hin> 
from much of that envy and regret which lefs 
cultivated fpirits feel from their wants. 

In the pofleffion, indeed, of what he has at- 
tained, in that reft arid retirement from his la- 
bours, with the hopes of which his fatigues were 
lightened and his cares were foothed, the mere 
man of bufinefs frequently undergoes fufFerihg, 
inftead of fijading enjoyment* To be buij, as 

one 
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one ought, is an eafy art ; but to know how to 
be idle, is a very fuperior accomplifliment* 
This difficulty is much increafed with perfons, 
to whom the Babit of employment has made 
fgme adive exertion neceiTary ; who cannot flcep 
contented in the torpor of indolence, or amufe 
themfelves with thofe lighter trifles in which 
he, who inherited idlenefs as he did fortune, 
from his anceftors, has been acdiftomed to find 
amufement* The miferies and mortifications 
of the ** retired pleafures" of men of bufinefs 
have been frequently matter of fpeculation to 
the moralift and of ridicule to the wit. But 
he who has mixed general knowledge with pro- 
feflional ikill, and literary amufement with pro* 
feffional labour, will have fooie ftock where- 
with to fupport him in idloneis, fome fpring 
for his mind when unbent from bufinefs, Come . 
employment for thofe hours which retirement 
or folitude has left vacant an4 u^ioccupied. In-^ 
dependence in the ufe of ojoe's time is not tbjS^^ 
leaft valuable fpecies of ffe^dom. . This liberty, 
the Man of Letters enjoys ; while the ignorant^ 
and the illiterate often retire from the thraldon^ 
of bufinefs,. only, to become the ikves o£ Ian-? 
guoc, intemperance, or vice. 

But the fituation in which i}fc advantagi^s of 
that endowment of mind which letters beftow 
are chiefly confpicuous,, Is^ old age, when a. 

noan's 
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man's fociety is neceffarily circunvfcribcd, and 
his powers of aftive enjoyment are unavoidably 
diminifhed. Unfit for the buftle of aiFairs and 
the amufements of his youth, an old man, if he 
has no fource of mental exertion or employ- 
ment, often fettles into the gloom of melan- 
choly and peeviflmefs, or petrifies his feelings 
by habitual intoxication. From an old man 
whofe gratifications were folely derived from 
thofe fenfual appetites which time has blunted, 
or from thofe trivial amufements of which youth 
only can fhare, age has cut off almoft every 
fource of enjoyment. But to him who has 
ilored his mind with the information, and can 
ftill employ it in the amufejnent of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He a<Sts, 
he thinks, and he feels with that literary world 
whofe fociety he can at all times enjoy. There 
is perhaps no ftate more capable of comfort to 
ourfelves, or more attraftive of veneration from 
others, than that which fuch an old age afiFords $ 
it is then the twilight of the paiSons, when they 
are mitigated but not extinguifhed, and fpread 
their gentle influence over the evening of our 
days, in alliance with reafon and in amity with 
virtue. - ^ • 

Nor perhaps, if fairly eftimated, are the little 
polifli and complacencies of focial life lefs in<p. 
creafed by the cultivation of letters, than the 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of folitary or retired leifure. To the 
politenefs of form and theeafc of manner, bufi- 
ncfs is naturally unfavourable, becaufe bufinefs- 
looks to the ufe, not the decoration, of things. 
But the man of bufinefs who has cultivated let- 
ters, will commonly have foftcned his feelings^ 
if he has not fmoothed his manner or polifhed his 
addrefs. He may be awkward, but will feldon* 
be rude; may trefpafs in the ignorance of cere- 
iQonial, but will not offend s^ainft the fubi^an-^ 
tial rules of civil ity» In converfation, the 
pedantry of profeffion unavoidably infinuates 
itfelf among men of every calling. The lawyer^ 
the merchant, and the fpldier (this laft perhaps^ 
from obvious enough caufes, the moft of the 
three), naturally ilide into the accuftomed traia 
of thmking and the accuftomed ftyle of con- 
verfation. The pedantry of the man of learn- 
ing is generally the moft tolerable and the lead 
tirefome of any 5 and he who has mixed a cer- 
tain portion of learning with his ordinary pro- 
feffion, has generally correfted, in a confider- 
able degree, the abftra£lion of the one and the 
coarfenefs of the other. 

In the more important relations of fociety, in 
the clofer intercourfe of friend, of hufband,. 
and of father, that fuperior delicacy and refine- 
ment of feeling which the cultivation of the 
mind beftows,, heighten aftedion into fentiment^ 

and 
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and mingle with fuch connefttons a dignity and 
tendernefs which give its deareft value to our 
exigence. In fortunate circumftances thofe 
feelings enhance profperity ; but in the decline 
of fortune, as in the decline of life, their influ- 
ence and importance are chiefly felt. They 
fmooth the harihnefs of adverfity, and qn the 
brow of misfortune print that languid fmile, 
which their votaries would often not exchange 
for the broadeft mirth of thofe unfeelingly pro- 
fperous men, who poflefs good fortune^ but have 
not a heart for happinefs» 

2 
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N^ loi. Saturday, January 6, 1787. 

FQfJan H hmc Mm mminij/i juvaiit. Vzaa* 

\/l Y lateft predccefTor has compared the open'- 
ing Paper of a periodical publication, to 
the firft entry of a ftranger into a room full 
of company.' I think I may borrow his idea^ 
and not unaptly liken the concluding Paper of 
fuch a \Vork to a perfon's going out of fuch a 
roolh. The fame doubt whether he fliall go or 
remain a little longer, the fame reflexions on 
what he may have faid in the opennefs of his 
heart during his ftay in fhe company, the fame 
folicitude about what people will think of him 
when he is gone, attend the periodical author 
and the gueft. And though the eafe of modern 
manners has relieved us in a great meafure from 
the ceremonial of fuch a fttuation ; yet ftill an 
author, like a perfon of confequence, cannot 
with propriety take what is called a French 
leave of his company, but muft formally an- 
nounce his departure as an event in which the 
perfons he is about to quit are conilderably in* 
terefted. 

The 
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The author of a periodical performance ha$ 
indeed a claim to the attention and regard of 
his readers, more interefting than that of any 
other writer. Other writers fubmit their fenti- 
ments to their readers, with the referve and cir- 
cumfpeflion of him who has had time to pre- 
pare for a public appearance. He who hste fol- 
lowed Horace^s rule, of keeping his book nine 
years in his ftudy, muft have withdrawn many 
an idea which in the warmth of compofltion he 
had conceived, and altered many an expreffion 
which in the hurry of writing he had fet down. 
But the periodical Eflayift commits to his readers 
the feelings of the day, in the language which 
thofe feelings have prompted. As he has de- 
livered himfelf with the freedom of intimacy 
and the cordiality of friendfhip, he will naturally 
look for the indulgence which thofe relations 
may claim j ,and when he bids his readers adieu, 
will hope, as well as feel, the regrets of an ac- 
quaintance and the tendernefs of a friend. 

. T^hcre isfomewhat of this regret, and fome- 
what of ;this tendernefs, in the laft farewell we 
take of any thing. That place muft have been 
very .uapleafant, that companion very difagree* 
able indeed, whom, after a long fojourn or fo- 
ci.^^y>rW@ can leave without fome degree of 
melancholy in thinking that we fliall fee them 
jxo more« Even that abode^ or that fociety, with 

whick 
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trhich we have been for months or years dif- 
gufted and diftrefled, long habit and acquaint- 
ance fo ally to our minds, that we often wonder 
why we are fo little rejoiced at the arrival of 
a period for which we have frequently wifhed ; 
that our parting fhould rather be fad than gay, 
and bring us, amidft the reflexions of relief, an 
involuntary feeling of regret. 

But as the Lounger flatters himfelf that he has 
not been altogether an unentcrtaining, or at Icaft 
not a difagrecable companion to his readers, he 
may hope for a parting on more favourable 
terms : that on the morning x>f next Saturday, 
they will mifs his company at the accuftomed 
time, as fomething which ufed to be expefled 
with pleafure ; and think of the papers which 
on that day of fo many paft weeks they have 
read, as the correfpondence of one who wifhed 
their happinefs and contributed to their amufc- 
ment. 

If he may judge from what himfelf has ex- 
perienced in fimilar circumftances, they will be 
apt to indulge a pcrfonification of the author of 
thefe Iheets, and give him " a local habita- 
** tion and a name," according to the ideas 
they may have formed in the courfe of his per- 
formance. When fuch a writer has withdrawn 
himfelf from that fort of authority which he 
claimed for his opinions, that fort of credit 

which 
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which he aflumed for his fituation, we are na- 
turally inclined to examine the reality of each ; 
as at the death of an acquaintance, we talk with 
more precifion and aflurance than formerly, of 
his age, his charaSer, and his circumilances* 
To afcertain, as well as to fatisfy any fuch in- 
quiry, the Authors of the Lounger will fairly 
unfold themfelvcs ; not individually, for that 
were to aflume an importance to which they arc 
not intitled ; but they have an aggregate name, 
by which, like corporations, they can be known 
and impleaded : they are the fame Society 
which, fome years ago, publifhed in this coun- 
try their periodical Effays under the title of the 
Mirror, 

In making this declaration, they incur as 
much danger, perhaps, as they aflume diftinc- 
tion. He who has fome merit of anceftry to 
fupport, Jraws the attention more clofely upon 
his own. During the courfe of this publica* 
lion,, they have fometimes been amufed with the 
difcovery of its inferiority to its predeceflbr; and 
have heard, with a mixture of mortification and 
of pride, fome people exprefs their regret, that 
the Authors of the Mirror did not write in the 
Lounger, and refcue it from the lefs able hands 
into which it had fallen. It may ftill indeed be 
faid, that an author is often ^' fibi impar ;" that 
a fecond work is feldom equal in merit to the 

firft. 
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firft. But they may be allowed to indulge 
themfelves in the belief, that great part of the 
criticifm arofe from a natural enough propen-- 
fity to undervalue what has not yet been, fane- 
tioned by the general opinion; from that dif- 
podtion, common in every thing, not to be fatif- 
fied merely with what is good, but with what 
h called good. Be this^ however, as it may, 
the Authors of the two Works found them- 
felves fomewhat flattered by the remark ; as a 
mother can but flightly refent the criticifm of 
her daughter's beauty, when it only difcovers 
that flie herfelf was handfomer fome twenty 
years ago. 

When thus, like Profpero^ they « break their 
•' ftaff," and lay afide the airy power they had 
aflfumed, they feel, like him, the lofs of that 
fociety which the Lounger had raifed around 
them. The vifionary charaflers with which he 
had peopled their acquaintance, they cannot 
help regretting as departed friends ; and it is - 
not without a figh that they difmifs Peter from 
his fervice* But they owe that fort of difclo- 
fure of themfelves which this Paper has made 
to fincerity ; and there is fomething more fdemn 
in their obligation to this avowal now, becaufe 
it is the laft time they will have an opportunity 
of making it* Particular circumftances induce 
them to declare^ that they will not again ap* 

pear 
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jiear before the Public, as peiiodica) Eflfayifts,; 
in any fhape or under any name» If any future 
Wofk of that kind fhall happen to come ouf^ 
they will have no claim to its merits, nor rcfpon- 
fibility for its dcfeds. 

It only remains for them to do juftice to thoftr 
corrcfpondents to wbofe affiftance they have 
been indebted during the courfe of their Work; 
To Corrcfpondents they owe the following 
Papers : N<^ 7 ; the letter fubfcribed Mary 
CarefuU in N« 8; N»' ri. i6. 19. 24.; the 
fetters from TleatricuSj in N^ 25.; from Philo-' 
mufos^ in N' 42.; from John Truefnan^ in N* 
44. ; the letters figned Almeria^ in N» 46. 
Jejfamina^ in N° 53. and Hannah Waitforty in 
N» 55.; N« 59, 60. 63. 70. 79. and the 
Poem in N° 85, 

Of their readers, as well as tbeir corrcfpond- 
ents, they cannot take leave without a very fen- 
fible and lively regret. While they didate this 
Cjoncluding paragraph, it is with a melancholy 
feeling they refleft, that it deprives them of an 
opportunity of cultivating that correfpondence, 
and of committing to thofe readers the fenti- 
inents of their hearts j that it drops the curtain 
on their mimic ftate, and furrenders them to 
the lefs interefting occupations of ordinary life» 
Yet twice to have made a not unfuccefsful cx- 
VoL. III. P curfion^ 
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curfion into this region of fancy and of literary- 
dominion, is to have atchieved fomething which 
falls but to the lot of few. They can antici- 
pate, with a venial degree of felf-applaufe, the 
talk of their age, recalling the period of their 
publications with an old man's fondnefs, an au- 
thor's vanity, and a Scotfman's pride ; happy if 
any one of their number, who fhall then be 
pointed out as a writer in the Mirror or the 
LoungeTy need not blufli to avow them as works 
diat endeavoured to lift amufement on the fide 
of tafte, and to win the manners to decency and 
to goodnefs. 
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